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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published once a month., By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In 
Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 15 
cents each: west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 
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blank has been packed. 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 


In requesting change of address 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


C. H. Ludington, Secretary and Treasurer 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 


must reach us before the eleventh of July to avoid missing 
We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 


the next issue. 
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supply Postal money orders. 
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to us in connection with our twice- 

a-month experiment which is worth 
much of the effort and cost entailed: that 
THE JOURNAL remains a live magazine in 
the home throughout an entire month. 
“With the other magazines,” said a typ- 
ical letter, ‘‘ we are finished in a week after 
their appearance, for the reason that they 
only entertain. THE JOURNAL does that, 
but goes further: it helps us in our lives 
and work, and it is generally a full month 
before we can really say in our home, 
‘Weare finished with that number,’ and 
even after that it is referred to; con- 
sequently we always keep THE JOURNAL 
after the month’s other magazines have 
been cleared out.’’ Said another, giving 
practically the same reasons: ‘‘Can’t you 
see, therefore, that once a month for such 
a magazine as yours is enough? We can- 
not do justice to two issues. It would be 
different if we didn’t actually live by you: 
but we do.” 


A VERY pleasant realization came 


“| Have Traveled Much,” wrote another 
woman: “I meet thousands of women 
and men during a year: I am what 
my friends call ‘a magazine fiend’: I 
see and read them all, but my observa- 
tion convinces me that no magazine has 
such a wonderful hold on its people as 
yours: that yours is, without a shadow 
of doubt, the most carefully read maga- 
zine in America. Folks read every word 
in your magazine: not only that, but 
your arguments are also considered and 
weighed, and have an enormous influ- 
ence: more than you have any idea of. 
Such a magazine does not exhaust itself 
in a week or two weeks: it lasts a whole 
month and really longer than that. That 
is the reason I think two issues a month 
are uncalled for.”’ 


All of Which was Pleasant to hear, and 
much of which decided us to go back to 
the once-a-month plan: to concentrate on 
twelve magazines a year and make them 
better than any we have ever published. 
And concentration will undoubtedly 
make greater the one issue, since we 
shall now, for example, give from six to 
finally twelve pages in color in one 
number, instead of spreading that many 
over two issues. The departments that 
made the greatest success in the mid- 
month issue, like ‘‘Girls’ ‘Affairs,’”’ 
‘““What Does My Hand Tell?” ‘Lettie 
Lane’s Most Beautiful Doll,” will all 
come into one magazine. So by concen- 
tration we shall strengthen, and with 
only One issue a month to think about 
we can undoubtedly do better work. 


Lettie Lane’s most beautiful doll cer- 
tainly proved popular! Within a month 
the entire supply of several thousand 
dolls was exhausted, and we sent a hurry 
cable to Germany for more. But the 
doll factories there were busy with their 
Christmas dolls, which they could not 
put aside, and so they cannot supply us 
with any more dolls until the summer. 
Then they promise us ten thousand more, 
all of which we shall need. Meanwhile 
all we can do is to file carefully the 
orders that come in, and these we shall 
fill in the order in which they are re- 
ceived, when the new supply comes in. 
In the next JOURNAL we will show how 
‘*Daisy”’ looks in her summer or vaca- 
tion clothes, and she certainly does 
look pretty! 


Curious How We Can Be criticised for 
the very thing we never do. Almost con- 
stantly there come to us letters from 
readers full of the most heartrending ap- 
peals for us to ‘‘show common mercy and 
humanity” by ceasing to put the feathers 
of the egret, the bird of paradise, etc., 
on the hats of our millinery designs! 
Whereas if there is one inviolable rule in 
our Fashion Department it is that no such 
feathers shall ever be shown. The let- 
ters, however, come merrily in, gerierally 
inclosing the picture of a hat — with 


barnyard feathers! Still it zs a relief to 
get something like the following once in 
a while, proving that some one sees and 
understands: 


THE EDITOR OF 
Tue LapiEs’ Home JouRNAL. 
Dear Sir: 

Our President, Mr. Ruthven Deane, has 
written you his hearty appreciation of the help 
given the cause of Bird Protection by the re- 
cent publication of the series of egret pictures. 

At a recent meeting of our Directors it was 
decided that we express in a rather more 
formal way our grateful acknowledgment of 
the position your paper has taken, not only in 
the publication of those pictures, but also 
in the almost total elimination of feathers— 
other than the more harmless ones—from your 
recent fashion-plates. 

That your magazine, reaching more women 
than any other in the country, should take this 
stand and use its great influence to help save 
the bird-life of the world is something for 
which to give thanks. 

With congratulations: to yourself, your 
readers, ourselves and the birds, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary Drummonp, 
Secretary of the Illinois Audubon Society. 


There are Rich Compensations for 

hard work. This is one. 

prominent Virginia lawyer had 
among his clients a native of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, who had been recently 
enriched by the discovery of a valuable 
soapstone quarry on his farm. This 
lawyer, Judge Carter, went to the moun- 
taineer’s home on a matter of business, 
and tells the following story: 

“‘T found this man, Jones, living in ab- 
solute squalor. The yard was given over 
to the pigs and chickens. The house had, 
I suppose, what was necessary to exist- 
ence, but was totally lacking in all that 
educated and refined taste demands, the 
work being done in a slatternly fashion 
by the wife and daughters. The evening 
meal consisted of the heaviest food, 
served in the coarsest crockery, on a 
table covered with red oilcloth, a smoky 
kerosene lamp being the center ornament. 
Everything else about the house and 
place was in keeping. 


“On our way to the station the next 
morning Jones said abruptly: ‘Judge, 
tell me honestly, what do you think of 
the way we live?’ 

“IT hesitated; then, looking him 
squarely in the eye, said: ‘My friend, 
since you ask my opinion I will give it: 
I think you live like pigs.’ 

“*Well,’ replied Jones, taking the bald 
statement in good grace, ‘I know, Judge. 
But what do you advise us to do about 
it? I’ve got money, you know, but I 
guess we don’t know how to use it. How 
can we find out?’ 

‘‘T considered the situation fora while,”’ 
said the Judge, ‘‘and then gave my ad- 
vice: ‘Jones, take THE LaptEs’ HoME 
JouRNAL. That will tell your wife and 
daughters all they want to know about 
these things.’ 

“Well, about a year later I went to this 
house again on business, and really I 
can’t describe the transformation which 
had taken place. The yard had inclosed 
walks laid off where needed, flowers had 
been tastefully grouped and planted, and 
the house painted and repaired. The 
rooms were comfortably furnished; there 
were window curtains, the floors were 
polished, there was a piano, and here and 
there were flowers. It was a home of 
which any man might be proud. The 
tea-table was as attractive as delicate 
china, snowy napery, silver and cut-glass 
on polished mahogany could make it. 
These people had learned, too, what to 
eat and how to cook it. 

“‘The appearance and bearing of the 
wife and daughters had undergone an 
even more marked change. They talked 
on a number of topics of which I am sure 
they had never heard a year before. 

‘“The next morning I spoke to Jones 
about the improvements in his home. 

“Well, Judge,’ he said, ‘we owe it all 
to you. I followed your advice and took 
Tue LaptiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, and in six 
months’ time my wife, my girls and my 
home were changed. I feel that the great- 
est discovery that has ever been made on 
this place is not the soapstone quarry, but 
Tue LapiEs’ HoME JoURNAL.’” 





we sincerely appreciate. 


The Loveliest Girls in America 


WING to the objections advanced by parents 
(perfectly natural and justified, as we now see), 

we have decided not to publish this series. We have, 
therefore, returned each of the thousands of photo- 
graphs received. We thank those of our readers who 
favored us with their confidence, an expression that 
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“ LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL DAY IN THE POST-OFFICE” 
As the Inside of the Post-Office at Concord, Massachusetts, Looks on the 
Day When The Journal Reaches It 
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Writes a Woman: “TI have long wanted 
to write, for example, to ‘The Country 
Contributor,’ but did not know whether 
it would be ‘the thing.” Won’t THE 
JourNat tell us the attitude of writers 
toward friendly letters from readers, and 
whether we who get so much pleasure 
from their words might hope that a word 
from us would not ‘bother’ them?” 

No writer is too busy or becomes too 
great to value the heartening word that 
comes from an appreciative reader. If 
only we would all write more than we do 
the word of cheer to those who help us by 
their written words literature would be 
the better for it. Feel free to write to any 
writer who has helped you, and you will 
see how appreciated is the friendly word. 


Girls, Said a Man Once, don’t want 
to make money: all they think about is 
to spend it. Wonder what he would say 
if he knew that the girls of THE LaDrEs’ 
Home Journat Girls’ Club earned last 
year over sixty thousand dollars? More 
than that, since the Club was organized 
the girls have earned over three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and the total 
now is even nearer the half-million-dollar 
mark! That does not look as if girls 
‘*don’t want to make money.” 


In Every State where the question of 
prohibition of alcohol or high license of 
the saloon is agitated there is circulated 
a sheet called ‘‘Does Prohibition Pro- 
hibit?’’ a reprint ofan article written by 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams and published 
in THE LapiEs’ Home JouRNaL for 
January, 1911. This was one of two 
articles presenting both sides of the pro- 
hibition question. Published apart from 
the other article it misrepresents, of 
course, both the discussion and this mag- 
azine. We have consistently refused to 
allow this article by Doctor Williams to 
be reprinted for any purpose, and the 
reprint of the article that 1s circulated is 
without our authority and in the face of 
our absolute protest and refusal. 


How! Dressed on $100 a Year 


EVERAL months ago THE JOURNAL 

offered $900 in prizes for practical 
articles on dressing economically: $450 for 
the best four articles on dressing on $50 
a year, and $450 for the best four articles 
on dressing on $100 a year. The re- 
sponses in these competitions far exceeded 
our expectation, and showed conclu- 
sively that a great many women find 
these sums sufficient to dress upon. 

The awards for the best articles on 
dressing on $100 a year were only re- 
cently decided upon. 

The articles selected will soon be pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, and in order to 
preserve the individuality of the different 
contributors each article will be pub- 
lished just as it is written. 

The following are the prize winners: 


First Prize—$150 
Miss Mary Harriman, New York 
Second Prize—$125 
Mrs. Hope Hathaway, Ohio 
Third Prize —$100 
Mrs. Mary R. Miller, New Jersey 
Fourth Prize—$75 
Miss Alice B. Denton, Georgia 


The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


Eb JOURNAL regrets exceedingly 
that none of the articles submitted in 
this competition was deemed worthy of a 
prize, and so, in accordance with the pub- 
lished condition, it has been decided to 
withhold all the awards. Several of the 
articles, however, although not ranking 
as “‘ prize winners,” are quite suitable for 
publication, and have been purchased at 
our usual liberal rates. Not to be able to 
grant prize awards in this contest is a 
sore disappointment, as keenly felt by 
Tue JourNAL as by those who competed 
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The Stumper Stumped 


A POLITICAL speaker, while making a 
speech, paused in the midst of it and ex- 
claimed: “‘ Now, gentlemen, what do you think?” 

A man rose in the assembly, and with one eye 

artially closed, modestly, with a strong Scotch 

rogue, replied: “T think, sir, I do, indeed, 
sir—I think if you and I were to stump the 
country together we would tell more lies than 
any other two men in the country, sir, and I’d 
- say a word myself during the whole time, 
sir!’ 


- Turn About is Fair Play 


A YOUNG married woman recently had a 
novel experience when she engaged her first 
Chinese cook. 

““What’s your name?” she asked when the 
preliminaries had been settled. 

“My name Hong Long Loo,” said the Celes- 
tial with much gravity. 

“And I am Mrs. Harrington Richard Buck- 
ingham,” said his new employer. ‘‘I am afraid 
I shall never be able to remember your name— 
it’s so long. I shall call you John.”’ 

“All light,” returned the Chinese with a sus- 
picion of a smile. “Your namee too longee too. 
I callee you Charley.” 





Who was Surprised? 


E HAVE the surprise beautifully planned,”’ 

said young Mrs. Westerleigh to the guests, 
“and Frank doesn’t suspect a thing. I think he 
has even forgotten that today’s his birthday. 
He will get home from the office at about seven 
o'clock. Then he always goes upstairs to take 
off his coat and put on his smoking-jacket for the 
evening. When he is upstairs I will call out 
suddenly, ‘Oh, Frank, come _downstairs—be 
quick! The gas is escaping.’ Then he will rush 
down here and find the crowd of friends waiting 
for him.” 

It went exactly as planned. Westerleigh 
came home at the regular hour and went directly 
upstairs. ‘The hidden guests held their breath 
while Mrs. Westerleigh called out excitedly, “Oh, 
Frank, come dow n quick. The gas is escaping 
in the ‘parlor.” 

Every light had been turned out, and the 

parlor was in perfect darkness. There was a 
rapid rush of feet down the stairway, then a 
voice said, ‘‘I don’t smell any gas.’ 

“Better light the jet,’’ Mrs. Westerleigh sug- 
gested tremulously. “ Here’s a match.” 

The match was struck, and suddenly the 
room was flooded with light. . . . Every- 
body screamed. The hostess fainted. For there 
in the center of the room stood Westerleigh, 
attired only in a natty union suit, with a fresh 
pair of trousers carried over his arm. 


Why He Went 


HY did you come to college, anyway? 

You are not studying,” said the Professor. 

“Well,” said Willie, ‘‘I don’t know exactly 

myself. Mother says it is to fit me for the 

Presidency; Uncle Bill, to sow my wild oats; 

Sis, to get a chum for her to marry, and Pa, to 
bankrupt the family.” 





Nothing or Nobody 


OU don’t get along very well with your 
mother-in-law, I hear,” said a friend to a 
young husband. 

“No, I don’t,” answered the bridegroom. 
**Nobody can. Even the food she eats doesn’t 
agree with her. When she comes into the room 
everybody shuts up. The other day she got 
into a folding bed and the bed shut up.” 


Woman’s Will 


EN, dying, make their wills, but wives 
Escape a work so sad; 
Why should they make what all their lives 
The gentle dames have had? 


Went Him One Better 


ANDREW S grandmother had been telling 
him Bible stories, his favorite being that of 
Daniel in the lions’ den. At the age of four he 
was taken to a circus for the first time. When 
the lion-tamer put his head into the lion’s mouth 
Andrew’s excitement knew no bounds. 

Jumping up and down he gleefully screamed: 

“Gee, that knocks the spots off Daniel!” 


His Prayer in Trouble 


EAR God, I need You awful bad; 
I don’t know what to do. 
My Papa’s cross, my Mamma’s sick, 
I hain’t no fren’ but You. 
Them keerless angels went and brung 
’Stid of the boy I ast, 
A weenchy, teenchy, baby girl; 
I don’t see how they dast! 


And, God, I wish’t You’d take her back, 
She’s just as good as new; 

Won’t no one know she’s second hand, 
But ’ceptin’ me and You. 

An’ pick a boy, dear God, Yourself, 
The nicest in Your fold; 

But please don’t choose him quite so young, 
I'd like him five years old. 

—S. M. Tasor. 


With and Without Geography 


A LITTLE girl was well up in most of her 
studies except geography. ‘The other day 
her teacher sent to her mother to see that the 
girl studied her lesson. The next few days 
showed no improvement, and the teacher asked 
whether she had delivered the note. 

**Yes, ma’am,” was the reply. 

“What did your mother say?” 

“She said that she didn’t know geography 
an’ she got married, an’ my aunt didn’ t know 
geography and she got married, an’ you know 
geography and you haven’t got married.” 


How Well He Knew 


N SCHOOL a boy was asked this question in 
physics: “What is the difference between 
lightning and electricity?” 
And he answered: “Well, you don’t have to 
pay for lightning.” 


THAT REMINDS ME 


Bright Things That People Have Laughed Over 


Couldn’t See It 


hn mother of a girl baby, herself named 
Rachel, told her husband that she was tired 
of the good old names borne by most of the 
feminine members of the family, and she would 
like to give the little girl a name entirely differ- 
ent. She wrote on a slip of paper, “‘ Eugenie,” 
and asked her husband if he didn’t think that 
was a pretty one. 

The father studied the name for a moment 
and then said: 

“Vell, call her Yousheenie, but I don’t see vat 
you gain by it.” 


Paid in Full 


AN IRISHMAN was sitting in a station smok- 
ing when a woman came, and, sitting down 
beside him, remarked: 

ee || you were a gentleman you would not 
smoke here.” 

“Mum,” he said, “if ye wuz a lady ye’d sit 
farther away.’ 

Pretty soon the woman burst out again: 

“Tf you were my husband I’d give you 
poison.” 

“Well, mum,” returned the Irishman, as he 
puffed away at his pipe, “if you wuz me wife 
I'd take it.” 


” 


He and She 


E SANG to her: 
When I am dead you'll find it hard, 
Said he, 
To ever find another man 
Like me. 


And then she sang to him: 
hat makes you think, as I suppose 
You do, 
I’d ever want another man 
Like you? 
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Couldn’t Get In’ 


Two Irishmen who had just landed in this 
country had become accustomed to sleeping 
in a hammock on shipboard, but they had had 
nothing to prepare them for a sleeping-car expe- 
rience. They had a section, and after some 
difficulty Mike managed to get into the upper 
berth. After a while he leaned over and called 
to Pat below: 

“Say, Pat, air-ye in bed yet?” 

“No,” said Pat; ‘‘Oi’ve got me clothes off, 
but Oi can’t git meself into this hammick.” 


The Trouble With Him 


ee was one day arrested and brought 
into the police court. 

Said the justice: “‘What is your name?” 

S-s-s-s as 

“What is your name?” ’ demanded the justice. 

“Why S-s-s-s-s-s 

wai don’ t understand. What did you say your 
name is?” 

“Why, my n-name is S-s-s-s-s.’’ 

Turning to the policeman the justice said: 
“Here, officer, what is this man charged with?’’ 

“Faith, your honor, and I think it’s sody- 
wather.” 











/ Doesn’t Remember Him Now 


NCLE MOSE,” said a drummer, addressing 
an old colored man, “they tell me that you 
remember seeing George Washington. Is that 
right?” 
“Ves, sah,” said Uncle Mose, ‘‘it was right: 
I useter ’member seein’ him, but since I j’ined 
de church, sah, I’s done forgot him.” 


Profane Silence 


TY other day upon the links a distinguished 
clergyman was playing a closely contested 
game of golf. He carefully teed up his ball and 
addressed it with the most approved grace; he 
raised his driver and hit the ball a tremendous 
clip, but instead of soaring into the azure it per- 
versely went about twelve feet to the right and 
then buzzed around ina circle. The clerical gen- 
tleman frowned, scowled, pursed up his mouth 
and bit his lips, but said nothing, and a friend 
who stood by him said: “Doctor, that is the 
most profane silence I ever witnessed.” 


Agreed With Her 


“ TOHNNY,” said his teacher, ‘‘if coal is selling 
at $6 a ton and you pay your dealer $24 how 

many tons will he bring you?” 

“A little over three tons, ma’am,” said 
Johnny promptly. 

“Why, Johnny, that isn’t right,” said the 
teacher. 

“No, ma’am, I know it ain’t, 
“but they all do it.” 


” 


said Johnny, 


A Nautycal Rhyme 


Se was a young lady named Banker, 
Who slept while the ship lay at anchor; 
She awoke in dismay 
When she heard the mate say, 
“Now hoist up the top sheet and spanker.” 





Its Worth 


Some good luck had come to him in business 
that day and he felt as if he wanted to share 
it with others. So when he reached her house 
and dismissed the station hack with its two 
sorry horses he joyously handed the driver two 
dollars. 

The driver looked at the money, then at the 
man, and then at his horses, and finally said: 

‘All right, sir; which horse do you want?” 


It Nearly Killed Him 


“MEDICINE won’t help you any,” the doc- 
tor told his patient. “What you need isa 
complete change of living. Get away to some 
quiet country place for a month. Go to bed 
early, eat more roast beef, drink plenty of good 
rich milk, and smoke just one cigar a day.” 

A month later the patient walked into the 
doctor’s office. He looked like @mew man, and 
the doctor told him so. 

“Yes, Doctor, your advice certainly did the 
business. I went to bed early and did all the 
other things youtold me. But say, Doctor, that 
one cigar a day almost killed me at first. It’s no 
joke starting in to smoke at my time o’ life.” 
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Christ’s Care for Us 


EOPLE sometimes talk as if the blessed 

Master only got fruit out of us with a prunin’- 
knife—always standin’ over us, an’ a-cuttin’ 
here an’ a-loppin’ there. Why, bless His name, 
sunshine and showers and the gentle south winds 
have a great deal more to do with a bunch of 
grapes than prunin’-knives have. 

We do want a prunin’ now and then, I dare 
say; but don’t ’e go a-thinkin’ about the dear 
Lord as only standin’ over us for that. He’s 
a-standin’ there with all His kindness and care. 
Why He is trainin’ the branches, and is watchin’ 
over us, and wardin’ off blight and keepin’ off 
enemies—slugs and snails, and such-like—that 
do harbor in a man’s soul; and His gentleness 
and lovin’ care have a deal more to do with the 
fruit than the knife has. 

— Mark Guy PEARSE. 
In “‘ Dan’el Quorm.” 





by, ese pr is delicious, rain is refreshing, 
wind braces up, snow is exhilarating; there 
is really no such thing as bad weather—only 
different kinds of good weather. 

—Joun RUSKIN. 


r A WREN can cling 
To a spray a-swing 
In the mad May wind, and sing and sing 
As if she’d burst for joy; 
Why cannot I 
Contented lie 
In His quiet arms, beneath His sky, 
Unmarred by life’s annoy? 
—ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER. 





POEALS are like stars; you will not succeed in 
touching them with your hands; but, like the 
seafaring man on the desert of waters, you chase 
them as your guides, and, following them, you 
reach your destiny.—CarL SCHURZ. 


The Joy of Life 


T WAKES in the throat of the woodland bird 
In the rose-flushed hush of the morn, 
It gleams in the gold of the billowing wheat 
And the tasseled pride of the corn: 
If follows the feet of beauty and love, 
It stirs in the strength of the strong, 
And its light leaps up on the trampling field 
Where bravery battles with wrong; 
It sings through each deed that is nobly done— 
But sweetest, most undefiled, 
It shines to the world in the world-old way 
From the face of each little child. 
— PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


"TReRE is one broad sky over all the world, 
and, whether it be blue or cloudy, the same 
Heaven beyond it.—CHARLEsS DICKENS. 


H, CHEERILY smile 
And wait a while 
For the storm will soon be over. 
There’s a bit of blue 
In the sky for you, 
There’s sweetness yet in the clover. 
Oh, rest and wait 
Though a burden great 
On thy heavy heart is pressing, 
For a hand of love 
Will the cross remove, 
And leave instead a blessing. 
—JeAN Dwicut FRANKLIN. 





O LONG as the streams run down 
And as long as the robins trill, 
Let us taunt Old Care with a merry air 
And smile in the face of ill. 


Out in the Fields With God 


THE little cares that fretted me, 

I lost them yesterday 

Among the fields above the sea 
Among the winds at play, 

Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what may happen, 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 
Among the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are’ born, 
Out in the fields with God. 
—ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


HAPPY THOUGHTS 


Of Fruits and Flowers, Birds and Sunny Hours 


of. broad -views and long vistas. Let us 

relax from the strain of all the little cares 
and worries lest things go wrong in spite of us, 
and from the fear that something will happen 
to this old world if we let go. Let us quietly 
listen to and rest in that great big question that 
God asks us as He asked Job: “Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earth?” 
When we stand on the seashore let us learn to 
trust the Almightiness of Him “Who hath meas- 
ured the waters in the hollow of His hand,” and 
remember as the sea rolls in’at our feet that He 
has set the bounds for it and said, ‘Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further: and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed.” 


S cbibreas is a time of largeness, of freedom, 





JE WE were charged so much a head for sun- 
sets, or if God sent round a drum before the 
hawthorn came in flower, what a work we 
should make about their beauty. 

—RosBeErt Louis STEVENSON. 





AININ’? Well, I’m thinkin’ mebbe, 
Some one’s suited if you ain’t; 

An’ the grass an’ trees are freshenin’ 
So’s they’d had a coat of paint. 

Some one didn’t want the sunshine, 
Some one needed this same rain; 

We can’t all be suited always, 
Things will come your way again. 


Straighten out your puckered forehead, 
’Taint becomin’ worn in folds; 

Folks can tell by merely lookin’ 
If a body frets and scolds. 

Turn your mouth a leetle upward 
At the corners. Don’t you know 

If you keep your lips a-smilin’ 
Discontent hain’t room to grow? 


Hear that robin-redbreast holler— 
Fairly revelin’ in song; 

He don’t care how hard its pourin’, 
He don’t care a mite how long; 
Though he’s gettin’ wet an’ soppin’, 

He says weather all depends 
On the state of one’s own feelin’s: 
What is best the good Lord sends. 


One long face is worse than storm-clou 
’Cause it’s shut inside the door. 
Just be cheerful an’ be happy, 
Or pretend to, if no more. 
Then you ll find there ain’t no weather 
Goin’ to make you have the blues, 
An’ you’ll never be a-wishin’ 
For some other feller’s shoes. 
—Mprs. A. K. CARREL. 





‘ae are the best days! 

Stars were never brighter, 
Hearts were never lighter, 

Songs of birds and rippling brooklets 
Never were more sweet; 

There were never fairer flowers 
Than those at our feet 

In these fair days, these rare days, 
The best days of all! 


These are the best days! 
Skies were never bluer, 
Friends were never truer; 
There was never less of sorrow, 
More of joy and song, 
Than we find beside our pathway 
As we trudge along 
In these fair days, these rare days, 
The best days of all! 
—Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


HILDREN of wealth and want; to each is 
given 
One spot of green, and all the blue of Heaven. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


pet the fragrant summer breeze, 
And the apple buds and blossoms, and the 
wings of honey-bees, 
All palpitate with glee, 
Till the happy harmony 
Brings back each childish joy to you and me. 
—JameEs WHITCOMB RILEY. 


AS sunshine would wither, all shadow would 
blight, 
But mingling them wisely, the Father of Light 
Through pleasure and sunshine, through sorrow 
and showers, 
Brings on to perfection our souls and His flowers. 





Our Daily Bread 


BACE of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill; 
And back of the mill is the wheat, and the 
shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will. 
— Mattie D. BABcocK. 
From “Thoughts for Everyday Living.” 


ROP a word of cheer and kindness— 
Just a flash and it*is gone; 
But there’s half a hundred ripples 
Circling on and on and on, 
Bearing hope and joy and comfort 
On each splashing, dashing wave, 
Till you wouldn’t guess the volume 
Of the one kind word you gave. 





Lightheart Lane 


Was birds in hedges blossomy 

Their lyric notes repeat, 

Till morning drips with melody 
Mellifluously sweet; 

Where bees from brimming buttercups 
Ambrosial nectars drain— 

O ho, but let’s go loitering! 
O hey, for Lightheart Lane! 


Where ways stretch cool and shadowy 
To lure the laggard feet, 

And little winds leap laughingly 
Down ranks of rippling wheat; 

Where wild blooms pelt the butterflies 
With gists of rosy rain— 

O ho, but let’s go loitering! 
O hey, for Lightheart Lane! 


Let’s leave the clash and clamoring, 
The dust and din and heat; 
Let’s quit the cramping sordidness 
And struggle of the street: 
For one full day of joyousness 
Let slip the gyns of pain— 
O ho, but let’s go loitering! 
O hey, for Lightheart Lane! 
—HI ton R. GREER. 





WHEN God makes a lovely thing, 

The fairest and completest, 

He makes it little, don’t you know? 
For little things are sweetest. 


Little birds and little flowers, 
Little diamonds, little pearls; 

But the dearest things on earth 
Are the little boys and girls. 





M* FATHER, may I lift my eyes to the hills! 
May I not be satisfied with the standards 
of the plains! May I seek my ideals in the 
mount! May I breathe the mountain air even 
when I walk the valleys of time! 

—Joun HENRY JOWETT. 





[Coz on the bright side every time, 

« Don’t waste your days repining; 

When any cloud looks dark and dull, 
Turn out the silver lining. 

Be wise! Be cheerful, bright and glad! 
Leave to the fool his folly, 

And let your motto be: “Cheer up!” 
Your rule of life, ‘‘ Be jolly.” 





ie MATTERS not what the day may be, 
Sunshiny, rainy or gray, you see. 
If only the heart is glad and gay, 

’Twill make for you a sunshiny day. 
Scatter the sunshine where’er you go, 

Then love and joy and peace you’ll know, 
A happy heart for yourself you'll find, 

By being loving and true and kind. 


The Rainbow 


RIUMPHAL arch, that fill’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 


Still seems as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given, 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and Heaven. 


And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


When o’er the green, undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s gray fathers forth 

To watch thy sacred sign! 


And when its yellow luster smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 


How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower and town, 
Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down! 


For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span; 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age, 
That first spoke peace to man. 
—THOoMAS CAMPBELL. 
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A Morning Prayer 


PatHEs, who hast made the mountains, 
Who hast formed each tiny flower, 
Who hast filled the crystal fountains, 

Who hast sent us sun and shower: 
Hear thy children’s morning prayer, 
Asking for Thy guardian care; 
Keep and guide us all the day, 
Lead us safely all the way. 

—FRANCEs RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 





The Fairy Folk 


Re ge lovely guests as throng my gates 

Were never seen, I trow— 

Quaint fairy folk with lightsome step 
And many a court’sy low. 

Grave, gentle dames in purple caps, 
Wee babes in bonnets white, 

Fair maids in gowns of pearl and rose, 
A gay and gladsome sight! 

My neighbors say, with careless air, 
“*Your sweet peas bloom today,” 

They know not these are fairy folk 
A-keeping holiday. 





HEN a bit of sunshine hits ye, 
After passin’ of a cloud; 
When a fit of laughter gits ye, 
An’ yer spine is feeling proud; 
Don’t fergit ter up an’ fling it 
At a soul that’s feeling blue, 
For the minit that ye sling it 
It’s a boomerang to you. 





° VALLEY life but hath some mountain 
ays, 
Bright summits in the retrospective view, 
And toil-won passes to glad prospects new; 
Fair sunlit memories of joy and praise. 


Grave on thy heart each past ‘‘red-letter day”’! 

Forget not all the sunshine of the way 

By which the Lord hath led thee: 

prayers 

And joys unasked, strange blessings, lifted cares. 

Grand promise-echoes! Thus thy life shall be 

One record of His love and faithfulness to thee. 
—FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


answered 


A THE devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 
’Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 

*Tis only God may be had for the asking; 

No price is set on the lavish summer; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 

—JameEs RussELL LowELL. 


‘THE flowers have all a tale to tell 
To old age and to youth, 
That life is short and we should dwell 
In Friendship, Love and Truth. 
—Jutra Bacon. 


SHINE, ye stars of Heaven, 
On the rolling years; 
See how time, consoling, 
Dries the saddest tears; 
Bids the darkest storm- clouds 
Pass in gentle rain, 
While upspring in glory 
Flowers and dreams again. 
—ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 


pre, believe me, is not a dream, 
As dark as sages say; 
Oft a little morning rain 

Foretells a pleasant day. 


DO not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine— 
The orchard and the mowing fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax-collectors are, 
They bring me tithes divine— 
Wild scents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free; 
And, more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me 
A glimpse of blue immensity— 
A little strip of sea. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


“Mowe The Editor of this page regrets that one 
af the poems appearing on the February, 1911, page 
“Happy Thoughts” was wrongly credited, and 
A. pleasure in making this correction. The 
poem, “‘Opportunity,’’ should have been credited 
to Judge Walter Malone, of Memphis, Tennessee. 
This poem appeared originally i in “‘Munsey’s Mag- 
azine”’ for March, 1905, with two additional stanzas 
which were omitted from the version published. 
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GYPSY FORTUNE TELLER: “I see a dark, handsome man I see health 


wealth Better still, | see a long and happy life ahead of you Best of all, 
I see you use Ivory Soap.” 








You are not a fortune teller; but whenever you see a pretty 
woman, gowned in snowy white, you are reasonably safe in saying 
“She uses Ivory Soap.” 





A clear skin is proof positive that its possessor uses pure 
soap—and Ivory Soap is pure. 


As for those dainty summer dresses, in which every woman 
looks her best, who does not know that the right way to wash 
them is with Ivory Soap? 





There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it can be used—why it should be used—for scores of purposes 
for which ordinary soaps are unsafe and unsatisfactory. 


Ivory Soap . , . 994450 Per Cent. Pure 
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parents with the education giventheir children. Not aspringtimehas 
passed, during the last five years, that the letters which have come to 
this office from dissatisfied parents have failed to show a steady increase. 
And that there is a wider dissatisfaction, as yet unexpressed, admits of no 
question. On every hand the signs are evident of a widely growing dis- 
trust of the effectiveness of the present educational system in this country. 


<= each year grows the murmur of dissatisfaction on the part of 





EXCEPT IN A VERY FEw INSTANCES the parents frankly 
say that they do not know why they are dissatisfied: the 
instinctive feeling of dissatisfaction is there, but the causes, 
they admit, elude them. Here and there a more keen 





What 


and discerning parent tries to probe the seat of the 
Has She trouble, and when he or she does the question is inva- 
Gained? riably asked, in substance, before the letter closes: ‘‘Are 











we not leaving the moral ethics out of our educational 
curriculum?’’ And when the case discussed is that of a daughter the 
thoughtis always expressed: ‘‘ Our daugliter has come back to us mentally 
broadened, but, somehow, we feel a loss in the emotional qualities.”’ 
‘Ts it,’’? ask these parents, ‘‘that the rich possibilities of emotional 
life — the training of the will through ethical ideas—are not deemed worth 
while by our colleges?’’ Another form of questioning comes in this way: 
‘“We see, of course, that our daughter’s mind is keener, the head work 
is stronger and more logical, there are evidences of mental training, but 
they all lead to the scientific, and absolutely away from the practical. And 
our daughter’s lines in life are not headed toward the scientific.’’ And 
after all, when we read these letters collectively we see that they all point 
to one expression: that the head of the girl has been trained, if not at the 
expense of the heart, then without the heart. ‘‘ This would be all right,”’ 
says one father’s recent letter, ‘‘all very pretty if my daughter were going 
to be an astronomer, or to write Greek theses, or to bea professor in physics 
and chemistry; but she is going to be a wife and a mother, and what has she 
gained in the development of her natural womanly self by her four years 
of study? For the life of me I can’t see it—and I am a college man.”’ 





Just WHERE THIS WIDESPREAD AWAKENING will lead 
it is difficult at this writing to say. But one thing is 
certain : scores—yes, hundreds—of parents are growing 
dissatisfied, and it will not be long before the dissatis- 
faction will make itself heard in no uncertain tone. 
And when the dissatisfaction takes form and reaches 
expression we shall be mistaken if it be not a definite 

pronouncement against the growing tendency of the 
almost entirely scientific character of our educational curriculum, and the 
gradual disappearance of the distinctly and avowedly moral and ethical 
element. And that this latter element is growing more and more con- 
spicuous by its absence each year, in the curriculum of the average 
college, none can deny who has at all watched what we call educational 
progress. The reason given by our colleges and preparatory schools is, of 
course, that with the tremendous increase in the resources of the world’s 
knowledge the standards are compelled to be higher. And there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the sum of knowledge has increased tremendously. 
The world of knowledge has unquestionably more to offer its students than 
ever before. But on the heels of this fact will come the hard, common- 
sense question: ‘‘ Will the acquirement of this additional knowledge 
make for the type of man and woman that this country stands most in need 
of?’’ And that will not be an easy question to answer in the affirmative, 
if, indeed, it can be so answered at all. For it is not at all unlikely that 
the real answer to that question will be found in the negative. 








That Will 
be Asked 














For No MATTER How Mucu WE May ApmirrRE aclear, 
well-informed. mind the aim of all education is not the 
training of the mind, if it leaves out of calculation the 
development of the emotional self. It is, indeed, a grave 
The Head question whether our schools and colleges have not, in 
or their desire to keep pace with the accumulating knowledge 
The Heart? | of the world, made of the ethical training a merely nomi- 
nal article in their educational creed rather than a work- 
ing principle in their educational practice. We are not prepared to say 
that our educators have done this. But it looks so. It is beginning to 
look distinctly as if too great 4 regard for the intellectual life has crowded 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER? 


out a recognition of the ethical and moral life. To be clear of thought 
and accurate of expression is desirable in any man or woman, but it is no 
less desirable that warmth of feeling and sympathy of heart should exist. 
And if we are educating the head either at the expense of the heart, or 
without a due regard for the relation of the heart, the sooner we know it 
the better, and the sooner we stop it the better. We are already cutting 
a sorry enough figure before the nations of the world as being the one 
nation which has the only great school system without a vestige of a 
definite and formal instruction in religion in it. We may say that France 
has not. True, but in place of religious instruction when she stopped it 
she substituted one of the most thorough systems of moral instruction 
that the world has ever seen, and which she is today working with might 
and main to make the dominating note in her educational system. We 
in America are practically without either: we have neither the religious 
nor the moral note in our school system. 

To say that the desire for education has become an obsession in 
America is not stating the case too strongly. And, as in the case of all 
good desires that get away from their true anchorage, it is, indeed, a 
question whether we have not got away from the correct angle in this 
whole matter. Are we not confusing the word education as meaning 
something that comes entirely out of and from books, instead of a drawing 
out and an unfolding of all those powers of head, heart and body that 
will best help not only to develop the understanding, but also to train the 
temper, cultivate taste, and form good habits and good manners? 





~| THE QUESTION IS A TREMENDOUS ONE: no doubt of 
that, but it will have to be threshed out, and that soon. 
Already it is coming to the surface, and before long the 
American educational system in all its ramifications, from 





Before Us 








its workings in the public school to those in the univer- 
| and Almost | sity, will be one of the uppermost questions that will be 
Upon Us engrossing us. It is before usand almost upon us. This 
i 
———————— 


is undeniably the century of the child, and everything 
appertaining to the training of the young is to be dominant in the public 
thought for some years to come. This magazine has felt the question as 
impending, and has for the last few years, and particularly during the last 
year, been quietly but thoroughly making its inquiries and investigations 
to see in what way it could crystallize for the parent the thought that lies 
misty in his or her mind. Naturally our thoughts have turned more 
toward the girls’ college, and recently all our investigations have been 
turned in that direction, We are slowly but surely finding out some 
things and bringing them to the surface, and before long we hope to give 
them to our readers. What the results of these years of investigation will 
point to it is not possible as yet to say definitely, but that there is some- 
thing wrong in the curriculum and conduct of the modern girls’ college is 
already pretty clear. Moreover, it points very strongly in exactly the direc- 
tion sensed by the parents: the absence of the human element in our educa- 
tional practice. There has been a little too much of the turning up of the 
nose by the collegiate principal and trustee in the direction of the emotional 
life and the practical duties of the modern woman. It hasbecometoo much 
the practice to think of the college girl as the professional woman of the 
future, and not as the wife and the mother. Domestic science courses have 
either been looked down upon or viewed with indifference, or instituted 
under pressure and conducted in a half-hearted manner, while Herbart’s 
great formula that the chief business of education is the ethical revelation 
of the universe has either been lost sight of entirely in some of our girls’ 
colleges, or has been dwarfed into insignificance in others. 





THIs Is AS IT SEEMS Now at this stage of our investiga- 
tions: our impressions may be lessened or may be deep- 
ened when the final conclusions are drawn. Our readers 
shall have these conclusions as they finally are. They 





Decision will, at least, have the assurance that they will be con- 
Rests With | scientiously drawn from the facts, and by such authorities 
the Parents 


as can scarcely bequestioned. Forthis magazinerealizes 
only too well that in dealing with this question we are 
approaching ¢he dominant question of the near future, and whoever 
speaks on it must speak with the word of authority. 

But the time has come when every parent must begin to think 
seriously of how his or her child is being educated, and then decide 
whether the standards are right or wrong. And we fear the decision 

















will be that they are wrong. 
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_. The Policy of Silence 


By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., President Emeritus of Harvard University 
And The Right Reverend Arthur C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop of Vermont 
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Why I Believe the Policy of Silence 
to be Wrong 
By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 


HE arguments which have convinced me that children and young 
‘| pet should be systematically taught the natural, normal proc- 

esses of reproduction in the human species, through the processes 
of reproduction in the flora and fauna, are chiefly these: 

Ignorance about the results of careless moral living is responsible for 
a large part of the miseries which they inflict upon mankind; or, in 
other words, if men knew what the consequences of their sins were likely 
to be they would not commit so many sins, 

The present policy of silence and secrecy has failed, having no tendency 
either to diminish vice or to protect the innocent from the vicious. 

The dread lest knowledge should increase vice is not well founded. 
That is not the common effect of knowledge in any moral field. On 
the contrary it is under cover of secrecy and darkness that most evil- 
doing takes place. 

Knowledge of evil does not necessarily impair purity and innocence. 
The public discussion of the consequences of immoral living and of the 
means of preventing it need not soil the mind of the purest man or woman, 
nor impair in any way the sacred privacy of right marriage relations. 

The evils which now afflict society as consequences of men’s sins are 
so horrible and so widespread as to call loudly for new preventive 
measures, and the most promising of the new methods as yet suggested 
are public discussion of the evil and proper instruction concerning 
reproduction for the young. 

Society must be relieved by sound instruction of the horrible 
doctrine that the begetting and bearing of children are in the slightest 
degree sinful or foul processes. That doctrine lies at the root of the 
feeling of shame in connection with these processes and of the desire 
for secrecy. The plain fact is that there is nothing so sacred and 
propitious on earth as the bringing of another normal child into the 
world in marriage. There is nothing staining or defiling about it, and, 
therefore, there is no need for shame or secrecy, but only for pride 
and joy. This doctrine should be part of the instruction given to all 
young people. 


NOTHER element in the instruction of the young on this subject 
should be that chastity is perfectly healthy for normal human 
beings. Much false doctrine has been preached to young men on this 
subject — often, I am sorry to say, by physicians. Hence the trivial 
way in which many people talk about ‘‘young men’s sowing wild 
oats.’ Hence the absence of any expectation, until lately, that kings, 
princes and other ‘‘great’’ people would observe the ordinary rules of 
morality. One of the excellent results of the recent exaggerated develop- 
ment of athletic sports has been the demonstration that abstinence from 
all vicious indulgences is necessary to the most effective training of the 
human body for violent and sustained exertion. 

Inasmuch as it is medical practitioners, health officers, army and 
navy surgeons, managers of hospitals and workhouses, and the officials 
in police courts who know most about the evils consequent on vicious 
personal habits, it is from public-spirited men belonging to these classes 
that we have a right to expect leadership in the educational campaign 
which is so urgently needed. 


Eprror’s Nore—These expressions by Doctor Eliot, Honorary President of the 
American Federation for Sex-Hygiene, are from a letter to Doctor Prince A. Morrow, 
to whose kindness THE JOURNAL is indebted for this publication. 
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My Reasons for Believing That Mothers 
Should Speak Out 
By The Right Reverend Arthur C. A. Hall, D.D. 


ROBABLY there always will be doubts as to when and how a child 
Pron be spoken to about matters over which modesty throws a 
veil. The one point perhaps on which all serious-minded persons 
will agree is the importance, the necessity, of a mother gaining and 
keeping the full and frank confidence of her child, whether girl or boy, of 
tender years. Where this is secured individual prudence may be left to 
decide when, concerning such questions, the initiative should be taken. 
But I would very earnestly plead against an ostrich-like ignoring of 
evil, a disbelief in the existence of danger because we refuse to face it. 
As a matter of fact, from newspapers which children are commonly 
allowed freely to read, and from realistic novels which aim at showing 
life as it is—and that on its spotted side rather than as it should be—a 
knowledge of evil or the suggestion of it is often communicated to the 
child’s mind while the parent dreams of it as being perfectly innocent. 

Again, it is worse than foolish to shut one’s eyes to the risks involved 
in our common system of co-education. I am not here discussing the 
general question nor the preponderance of pros and cons; but experi- 
ence in large Eastern cities, in rural towns of New England, and in the 
West, has shown me the existence—here and there, at any rate, and at 
times, which is sufficient to prove the general risk — of widespread evil: 
not mere indecency, but gross sexual immorality in connection with our 
public schools. In most of the cases parents were absolutely blind, and 
only convinced that their girls were not angels when they were found 
about to become mothers. Now such blindness is surely nothing short 
of criminal. Ignorance is not innocence; it may be the ruin of it. A 
girl should be taught in pure fashion by a responsible person (can a 
mother devolve the duty or privilege?) such knowledge of her own 
physical being and its high purposes as will forestall either forfeiture of 
self-respect, or the learning of these things in improper ways through 
wicked or heedless companions. 

Alike criminal reticence is often shown by mothers with their daughters 
in reference to approaching marriage, and the duties and responsibilities 
and dangers involved in the married state. A sheltered girl is sometimes 
left to discover for herself with a sort of repulsion what should have been 
explained to her as perfectly natural and right—as divinely ordained. 
Or a bride is advised by other women (shame to them!) how to avoid 
the burden—so it is represented, rather than the dignity—of motherhood. 
Little wonder if there is a loss of affection, which to be true and lasting 
can only be based on mutual respect—a growing apart instead of a 
growing into a more complete union and fellowship of husband and wife, 
with all the miserable train of divorce and its attendant evils. 


O FAR I have had girls chiefly in mind. Something should be said 
more particularly about boys. With them an appeal should be made 
to preserve true manliness, because : 

First: This will be a motive for turning from talk and habits into 
which companions may seek to lead them, from anything of which they 
would be ashamed before those whom they respect and love. The sense 
of shame is the first great preservative. 

Second: The desire for real manliness should be urged as a motive 
for taking good care of the body and all its parts. 

Third : The chivalry of the boy should be appealed to, that he may 
never do or say anything to a girl—another boy’s sister—that he would 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 63 
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A Recent Picture of King George 
in His University Cap and Robe 








A FOREWORD—The author of this article has asked that his 
name shall not be divulged. But for the information of our 
readers it may be stated that he is an Englishman of title, an 
intimate personal friend of the present King and Queen, and 
few men in England are better qualified to write of King George 
and Queen Mary. THE EDITORS. 


subjects and to the world at large than King George V 
of England, and his consort, Queen Mary, before the 
death of the late King Edward brought them to the English 
throne. During the life of their grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, her son, who afterward became King Edward, was 
constantly in the limelight. His mother’s great age and her 
desire to retire as much as possible from public life made it 
necessary for Edward to take her place as the leader and 
dictator of English society and at all sorts of public func- 
tions. His wife, now the Dowager Queen Alexandra, 
assisted him ably in winning the affectionate regard of his 
future subjects, and he came to the throne well known 
and well regarded, and at once established and maintained 
the most brilliant Court known to England for many a day. 
But this brilliancy on the part of his father and mother 
had the effect of pushing 
back George and his consort 


Fist royal couples ever were less known to their future 


The King belongs to only one club in London, the Marl- 
borough, which was founded by his father, but he spends 
little time there. He is known to be fond of an occasional 
rubber of bridge—Queen Mary frankly detests cards—but 
his friends have learned now that he cannot be tempted to 
play in the club. On several occasions when he has been 
asked to step in for a game his reply has been: ‘‘Oh, no. 
I would rather go home.” 

Nowhere is the domestic note more in evidence than in 
the upbringing of the royal children. The training of 
George himself and of his brother and sisters has been 
described as distinctly ‘‘scrappy.”’ 

Queen Alexandra loved to have her children with her both 
in private and in public, and they were familiar figures at 
every entertainment and function in which she took part. 
Naturally their education was interfered with. Queen 
Mary, on the contrary, will allow nothing to come between 
her children and their lessons. Recently she was asked to 
allow them to attend a children’s party at a great house in 
London. ‘‘I am very sorry,” she replied, ‘“‘but I never 
allow them to go to parties. It breaks into their lessons.” 

Simplicity is the point most studied in the training of the 
royal children. Princess Mary, the only daughter, is more 


simply dressed than most middle-class children in her 
father’s kingdom, and quite as strictly brought up as any 
of them. Her education is under the immediate control of 
Mademoiselle Dessau, a French governess, while it is super- 
vised by Madame Bricka, who has had a very long con- 
nection with the royal family. She began in the family of 
the Duchess of Teck, Queen Mary’s mother, when the pres- 
ent Queen was only seventeen years old, being engaged as 
her finishing governess when Princess May—as the Queen 
then was—returned from a tour in Italy. Ever since then 
the relations between the two women have been very close. 


te education of the boys is directed by their tutor, 
Mr. Hassall, who entered the royal service as tutor to 
Prince Arthur, son of the Duke of Connaught. He spends 
the entire day with them, directing their sports and games 
as well as their studies. The Prince of Wales, of course, has 
passed out of his charge and is now a student at the naval 
college at Dartmouth, where his brother, Prince Albert, 
accompanied him last year. Mr. Hassall still has charge of 
the younger Princes, Henry, George and John. 
But the education of the royal children is not left to 
tutors and governesses. The King himself supervises the 
training of his boys, and 
enters into their sports and 





Mary into the shadow, and 
their naturally quiet tastes 
aided in making them 
almost unknown to the 
English people. All sorts 
of absurd stories were in 
circulation about this royal 
pair. One of the most cruel 
was exploded last February 
in the English courts when 
King George courageously 
ordered the prosecution for 
criminal libel of a man who 
was concerned with the pub- 
lication of the old slander 
concerning an alleged mor- 
ganatic marriage at Malta 
with the daughter of an 
English Admiral, before his 
marriage to Queen Mary. 
Another, equally untrue, 
with regard to his alleged 
intemperance has also been 
thoroughly discredited. 


ECAUSE of her retiring 
nature and distaste for 
posing in public, the Queen 
was set down as cold and 
haughty, whereas it is known 
now that she is extremely 
kind-hearted, simple and un- 
affected. 

In fact England is just 
beginning to learn that 
in Buckingham Palace she 
has a royal family which 
holds up the ideal of the old- 
fashioned virtues, and the 
English people are making 
up their minds that the new 
Court may be a little dull, 
but that it will give no 
encouragement to laxity 
either in morals or manners. 

Family and affection, in 
fact, are the keynotes of the 
new Court. It can be said 
from personal knowledge 
that the King’s idea of a 
pleasant evening is to sit at 
home by the fire with a 
book, while his wife sits 
opposite him with her sew- 
ing, and he reads to her. 





Queen Mary Giving Her Youngest 
Child an Airing. From a Photograph 
by W. and D. Downey, London 





is often a boy again with 
them. When the Court is 
in residence at Windsor or 
Sandringham it is an every- 
day sight to see the ruler of 
the British Empire playing 
cricket or tennis, or even 
enjoying a good old-fash- 
ioned romp on the lawn 
with his sons. He has per- 
sonally taught the two elder 
boys to shoot, and the 
present Prince of Wales 
promises to be almost as 
good a shot as his father, 
who is one of the best marks- 
men in England. 

The Queen also spends 
much time on the education 
of her daughter, and Princess 
Mary has learned from her 
mother tosew and embroider 
in a way that does credit to 
her teacher. 

One thing that both the 
King and Queen insist on is 
that all meals, when import- 
ant guests are not present, 
shall be taken en famille. 
They both object strongly 
to the children being absent 
from the tea-table, and tea- 
time is usually devoted to 
intimate family conversa- 
tion and questioning of the 
children by their parents on 
the doings of the day. 


HEN the Court is in 
London the children are 
encouraged to visit the muse- 
ums, art galleries, the Tower 
and other places of resort 
with an educational value, 
and it is usually arranged 
that they shall be accom- 
panied by some one who is 
qualified to guide them and 
see that they get the great- 
est possible amount of en- 
tertainment and instruction 
out of the visit. 
In spite of all this strict- 
ness of upbringing, how- 
ever, the royal children 
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lead a free and joyous life. 





Lessons are not begun too 
ww | in life and a strict 
medical watch is kept on 
the health of the children. 
When they are in London 
they are visited daily by 
Sir Francis Laking, one 
of the Court physicians, 
and when they are in the 
country they are watched 
with equal care by another 
medical man. Any sign 
of overstudy or overstrain 
is noted at once and the lit- 
tle sufferer is relieved from 
work for the time being. 
Queen Mary was asked 
once if she had any sys- 
tem in the education of 
her children. ‘Only that 
they should keep young 
as long as possible,”’ she 
said. ‘‘I want them to 
enjoy their youth.” 


[t MAY seem strange 
that in spite of the 
Queen’s affection for her 
own childrenand her cam- 
araderie with them she 
has gained the reputation 
of being stiff with other 
little ones and rather 
bored by them. Stiff she 
may be—I have come to 
believe this is due to shy- 
ness—but she always does 
her best to make them at 
home with her, and she is 
keenly interested in all the 
children that she meets. 

Like her husband’s, the 
Queen’s greatest joy is in 
domestic life. She is an 


the people. 


leave Kings rule. 





The first part of the ceremony will be the procession 
up the Abbey aisle to the altar. All the symbols of 
Kingship — the crown, the staff, the scepter, the swords, 
of which there are four, the spurs and the Bible, paten 
and chalice—will be borne in the procession by the 
temporal and spiritual peers whose privilege — usually 
hereditary —it is to perform these duties, and will be 
laid on the altar as a tribute to Almighty God, by Whose 


What the Coronation Really Means 


HE coronation of the King of England is purely a 

religiousceremony. Ithas nolegaleffect. George V 
will be no more King of England after the ceremony in 
Westminster Abbey than he was the moment the 
breath left his father’s body. He became King then 
and was acknowledged as such by the heads of the State 
within a few minutes. He was proclaimed publicly the 
next day, and since then he has exercised all the func- 
tions and privileges of Kingship. 

The service in Westminster Abbey, then, is only a 
religious consecration of the man to his work and to his 
high office which still in theory is largely ecclesiastical. 
As the Kings of Israel were priests as well as Kings so 
are the Kings of England heads of the Church, and in of God’s representative. 
theory they derive their power from God, and not from 


the ceremony. 


This will be followed by the oblation, at which the 
King will lay on the altar an altar-cloth of gold, and 
an ingot of gold weighing one pound, both of which 
will be handed to him by the Lord Great Chamberlain. 
This is the King’s tribute to the King of Kings, and 
his formal recognition of his inferiority. 

Then follow-the Litany and the Communion Service, 
after which the King takes the oath to govern consti- 
tutionally and to maintain the Protestant religion. 

The next step is the anointing by the Archbishop, 
the object of which is to induct the King into his office 
as a Minister of God. When this is done, and not until 
then, he may receive the insignia of royalty at the hands 
First he is invested with the 
spurs and sword symbolizing his military overlordship. 
Then he is invested with the royal mantle and stole, 
which are symbolic of his priestly functions. Next 
the orb, which signifies that the whole world is Christ’s 
kingdom, is handed to him, the ring is placed on his 
finger to seal his contract with God and his people, and 
the scepter, “the ensign of Kingly power and justice,” 
is placed in his right hand, and the Rod with the Dove, 
symbolizing equity and mercy, in his left. Finally the 
crown is placed on his head and he receives a Bible 


from the Archbishop, followed by his benediction, and 
Next the anthem will be sung and then will come the takes his seat on the throne. 


“recognition” by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
will walk around the Abbey, accompanied by the high 
officials, and from the East, South, West and North lords temporal—the peers. 
positions, in turn, will say: “Sirs, I here present to 
you King George, the undoubted King of this realm. 
Wherefore all you who are come this day to do your 
homage, are you willing to do the same?” 

After each recognition the peers and people in the 
Abbey will reply “God save King George.” 


The ceremony is completed by the rendering of 
homage by the lords spiritual—the bishops—and the 


There is no reason why the coronation should not 
have taken place immediately after the death of the 
late King, but it has become usual to postpone it for 
a year, in order that the Court mourning may not 
interfere with the festivities which usually accompany 


There is no doubt that 
the King would make a 
capable politician. Inad- 
dition to his wide knowl- 
edge of public affairs he 
has a real gift for public 
speaking and a command 
of simple and direct 
English that are invalua- 
ble in the outfit of a public 
man. It is the popular 
thing to say that a mon- 
arch’s speeches are written 
for him by his secretaries, 
but in the case of King 
George this is not so. 
Like any other busy man, 
he employs secretaries to 
look up facts and verify 
his references; but his 
speeches are his own, and 
some of them — notably 
the famous ‘‘Wake up, 
England’”’ speech at the 
London Guildhall, when 
he was Prince of Wales— 
have become historic. His 
messages to his people are 
all his own. 

If, however, His Majesty 
were thrown out of work 
and should not find a 
political situation open 
to him he could best earn 
a living perhaps asa 
gamekeeper, for none of 
his subjects is better ac- 
quainted with natural 
history and with the 
habits of the wild things 
of the countryside than 
the King. 

As is natural with a 
man who takes himself 








excellent needlewoman 
and she is seldom seen at 
home without a piece of sewing in her hand. Nor is her 
needlework of the useless or ornamental class. Generally 
it is a garment for her favorite charity, the Needlework 
Guild, the work of which she supervises personally, and which 
distributes clothing to the poor every winter. Before the 
distribution she usually spends a couple of days personally 
directing the packing and forwarding of the parcels. 

She also takes the keenest interest in the domestic 
arrangements at the various palaces. There is very little 
that goes on in the palace kitchens that she doesn’t know 
about. Unlike King Edward, King George and Queen Mary 
do not go in for elaborate cooking, although they have 
probably the best chef in the kingdom. Plain roast and 
boiled meats, with plenty of game and a lot of fresh fruit, 
form their staple food, but everything must be of the very 
best quality and as perfectly prepared as skill can pre- 
pare it. The choosing of the day’s menu is never left to 
the chef. Every morning he must consult the Queen, and 
she frequently sets aside his suggestions and orders some 
favorite dish. 

The wonderful wine-cellar, which was King Edward’s 
pride, is now seldom called on except when special guests are 
entertained or some state dinner is given. Queen Mary is 
almost a teetotaler, and the King drinks nothing but a little 
light claret, or whisky and potash water, for dinner. 

In one respect George may be said to indulge himself to 
excess, and that is in smoking. He is seldom seen without 
a cigarette in his mouth. He smokes few cigars—probably 
not more than one a day—and those that he uses are very 
mild. It is not unlikely that the stomach complaint from 
which he suffers is aggravated by this incessant smoking. 
He frequently has been urged to undergo a cure for this, 
but so far he has put all such suggestions aside. One reason 
for this is his dislike of foreign countries, and, of course, most 
of the famous curesare on the continent of Europe. It is said 
now, however, that he has 
been considering the ad- 
visability of taking a 
course at Harrogate or 
one of the other famous 
English spas. 


O MAN who has to 

work for his living is 
more methodical or indus- 
trious than George V. He 
rises every morning at half- 
past seven, and, if the 
weather is at all favorable, 
goes for a horseback ride 
before breakfast. When 
he is in London he rides 
in Hyde Park, and this 
habit of his has polished 
up the glories of Rotten 
Row. Asarule the whole 
morning is occupied with 
work, but the King is not 
a clock- watcher. Noth- 
ing is allowed to interfere 
with his work. If neces- 
sary he will spend the 
whole day at his desk, 
which is connected by 
telephone with the desks 
of his private secretaries, 
Lord Knollys and Sir 
Arthur Bigge, who are 
always established in 
rooms close at hand. He 
lunchesat a quarter to two 
o'clock and usually dines 
at a quarter-past eight or 
half-past eight, retiring 
for the night, as a rule, 
about eleven o'clock. 

His personal accom- 
plishments are few. He 
has no gift for languages, 
as his father had, and he 
frankly dislikes the neces- 
sity of speaking any 
language but English. It 
is interesting to note here 











that he is the first English sovereign, since the Stuarts, who 
speaks English without a German accent. While George's 
pronunciation is slightly guttural no one can detect in it any 
trace of foreign origin. Queen Mary, also, is wholly English. 
The King likes music without possessing any inherent love 
or knowledge of it or any special interest in it; and, as far 
as he has expressed any preference, he likes the simple old- 
fashioned English songs and airs better than the highly 
complicated modern music. He does not care for art. 


Bae one amusement that both George and Mary are fond 
of is the play, and they are regular theater-goers in a quiet 
way. Often they drive up quietiy and take their seats in a 
box, unrecognized by the audience and even quite unknown 
to the management. They do not go in for modern problem 
plays, but they like good old-fashioned drama—or even 
melodrama — and they are fond of light opera. Heavy 
opera and the excessively ‘‘modern’”’ drama bore them both, 
but they may be depended on to do what is expected of 
them by society in the way of supporting grand opera in 
London during the season. 

King George is a keen business man, and one of his friends 
said recently that if ever he were called on by a turn of the 
political wheel to earn his living no better secretary could 
be found for a great financier. His most striking qualities 
as a business man are his diligence and clear-headedness, 
and his insistence on understanding fully all that he does. 
Some time ago one of his Ministers laid before him a sheaf 
of papers requiring his signature, and as the Minister in 
question—a young man—was in a hurry he explained to 
the King that they were all matters of form and that he 
needn’t trouble to read them. 

“I never sign anything without reading it,’’ was the 
King’s reply, and he ordered a carriage to be called for the 
young man, who received the papers signed that evening. 








The Prince of Wales, the Princess Mary, and Three of Their Brothers 
(Page 8) 


and his work so seriously 
the ‘King is deeply relig- 
ious, in a simple way; 
and in this his wife is in fullsympathy with him. Both 
are strongly evangelical in their religion, and have little 
sympathy with the highly ecclesiastical section of the State 


Church. A day rarely passes that they do not read a chapter 
from the Bible together. 


IKE her husband, Queen Mary is extremely business- 
like, but she is not possessed of the gifts of initiative 
and originality. She must have everything clearly ex- 
plained to her. Once that is done she can be trusted to 
carry out anything she undertakes with the greatest com- 
petence and diligence. She possesses a good deal of organiz- 
ing ability, and if she had to earn her living she would make 
an excellent and successful manager of a great charitable 
institution. 

The Queen is exceptionally well read in history, and her 
favorite fiction is of the historical kind. She has a really 
remarkable knowledge of modern history, and there are 
few events in the history of the nations with which her 
family has been connected for the last two hundred years 
with which she is not thoroughly familiar. She is also an 
authority on English local and family history, and when- 
ever she pays a visit to the houses of any of her subjects 
she spends her time as much as possible looking at the 
historic manuscripts and pictures with which the great 
houses of England are filled, and visiting historic places 
in the neighborhood. Her taste for history extends even 
to her jewels. She would rather wear a modest ornament 
that has belonged to some great personage in the past 
than the most magnificent modern product of the jeweler’s 
art. 

It has often been said that Queen Mary is ‘“‘the boss”’ 
in the royal household. This is true with certain modifica- 
tions. The King has great confidence in his wife’s judg- 
ment, but he will never do anything until he is convinced 
that it is right. Queen 
Mary’s method of ruling 
is to begin some time be- 
forehand the task of con- 
vincing the King that 
what she desires is the 
right thing to do, and she 
generally succeeds— 
thanks to her tact. 


HEN she came to 

the throne a year ago 
stories were current about 
friction between her and 
her mother-in-law, Queen 
Alexandra. It was said 
that the former Queen re- 
sented having to yield 
first place to her daughter- 
in-law, and that Queen 
Mary was annoyed at 
Alexandra’s desire to con- 
tinue in the center of the 
royal stage. 

Whatever may have 
been the feeling in Queen 
Mary’s mind she never 
displayed the slightest 
hostility or lack of con- 
sideration for the widowed 
Queen, and she yielded 
first place with the best 
grace in the world. 
Alexandra was persuaded 
to take the place of a 
Dowager without ever 
knowing that every step 
was not prompted by her 
own desires. 

Queen Mary also has 
relieved Queen Alexandra 
of many of her personal 
charities, in addition to 
which she carries on her 
own. Her favorite chari- 
ties are the Needlework 
Guild, mentioned above, 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 67) 
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By Charles Edward Stowe 








Mrs. Stowe’s Birthplace at Litchfield, Connecticut 


grew. Behind the book is a person. It is what it is 

because Harriet Beecher Stowe was what she was. 
By heredity, by natural endowment and by the varied expe- 
rience of forty years she was fitted to write the book and 
wrote it. The fervid eloquence of Lyman Beecher, her 
father; the soft, dreamy, artistic nature of Roxana Foote, 
her mother; the brooding hours of her sensitive, lonely 
childhood amid the ever-changing beauty of the Litchfield 
hills; the old parsonage with its dark cellars and mysterious 
garrets; the orchard, the mowing lot, the shining lakes, 
murmuring brooks and silent woods; her seventeen years of 
married life on the border of a slave State, during which 
she concealed dusky fugitives in her own dwelling, heard 
their stories and speeded them on to Canada—all these 
things were fostering a genius that, ripening with the years, 
was at last to strike a note that sounded around the world 
and echoes through the ages. 

From the cradle, in short, Harriet Beecher Stowe had been 
unconsciously preparing to write ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It 
was the fruit of an unusually gracious and gifted personality, 
and the real preparation for the writing of the book was the 
shaping of that personality, with its love of fun, its humor- 
ous self-depreciation, its lack of self-consciousness and its 
marvelous power of loving. 

An observant newspaper correspondent once declared 
that she had ‘‘the merriest twinkle in her eye, betokening 
a reservoir of fun and mirth sufficient to explode a funeral 
assembly with laughter.’’ She lit up the gloom of her sub- 
ject by introducing the milder and more amusing phases of 
slave life based on recollections of the wit and drollery of 
the negroes she had observed in Cincinnati, and ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” can be truly said to owe its popularity fully 
as much to its humor as to its pathos. Soon after its publi- 
cation, in replying to a letter of inquiry she wrote, doubtless 
with a merry twinkle in her eye: ‘So you want to know 
something about what sort of woman I am? Well, if this 
is any object you shall have statistics free of charge. To 
begin, then, I am a little bit of a woman, somewhat more 
than forty, about as thin and dry as a pinch of snuff.” 

No less unusual than this humorous self-depreciation 
was Mrs. Stowe’s lack of self-consciousness. At the very 
height of her popularity she wrote: ‘‘It seems to me so odd 
and dreamlike that so many persons desire to see me, and 
I cannot help thinking that they will say when they do see 
me: ‘Surely God hath chosen the weak things of this 
world.’”’ 

She had, too, an infinite power of loving, and a great 
heart that hungered and thirsted to belovedinreturn. When 
her fame was greatest she wrote to her husband: “It is not 
fame nor praise that contents me. I never seem to have 
needed love as now. I long to be with you and hear you 
say how much you love me.”’ It was from such qualities of 
character that ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was fashioned, no less 
than from the outward circumstances of its author’s life. 


Use: TOM’S CABIN,” like Topsy, wasn’t made; it 


ARLY in 1850 Professor Stowe, having determined to leave 
the West, accepted a professorship in Bowdoin College. 
His engagements in Cincinnati detaining him until his suc- 
cessor could be found, Mrs. Stowe with their five little chil- 
dren made the long journey alone and established their new 
home among the fragrant pines and cool, salt breezes of 
Brunswick, Maine. She had been the mother of six children, 
the youngest—and to her the most 
beautiful and best-beloved—of whom 


ow My Mother Wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 









Harriet Beecher Stowe 


enemy of all slavery. A sensitive child of nine she had 
sobbed as her father prayed daily for “‘poor, oppressed, 
bleeding Africa, that the day of her deliverance might 
come.’’ From an aunt who had lived through weary years 
of anguish on a West Indian plantation there had come 
to her dark hints of unimaginable herrors. For a long 
time she had had as a family servant a former slave 
woman raised in Virginia, who had been sold South and 
worked on a Louisiana sugar plantation. She had visited 
plantations in Kentucky where she saw the institution in 
the milder and patriarchal form in which it was afterward 
pictured in the opening chapters of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
She had had personal knowledge of a slave who, left free 
to go and come on business between Kentucky and Ohio, 
had still refused to break his pledge to his master, although 
that master from year to year deferred the slave’s long- 
promised freedom. Once on a steamboat she had been an 
eyewitness to the sale of a negro child taken from a fainting, 
moaning mother’s arms. 

From her brother Charles, a clerk in a wholesale commis- 
sion house in New Orleans, she had heard of Legree and of 
all the sayings and doings imputed to him in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.”’ She had seen her husband, and her brother, Henry 
Ward Beecher, drive away from her house one dark, stormy 
night with a slave woman and her child, whom they were 
taking to a place of safety; and once a woman, with a child 
in her arms, had come leaping from cake to cake of floating 
ice over the angry, swollen river from the Kentucky shore 
to that of Ohio—incidents which she afterward incorporated 
in the story of Eliza. And now of all this painful experience 
the Fugitive Slave Law seemed to her to be the climax. 


RS. STOWE was not an abolitionist at this time. The 

subject appeared to her dark, painful and hopeless; and 
the remedy was apparently so far beyond all human help or 
hope as to make it best to close one’s eyes and ears and let 
it alone. What could one poor, tired mother do? With 
such thoughts she established her home in Brunswick and 
tried to put the too painful subject out of her mind. This, 
however, she was not permitted to do. The Fugitive Slave 
Law was passed, and she received letter after letter from 
her sister-in-law with accounts of the suffering caused 
among the colored people by the workings of this law. 

In one of these letters Mrs. Beecher wrote: ‘‘Oh, Hattie, 
if I could write as you can I would write something that 
would make this whole nation feel what an accursed thing 
slavery is!’’ When this letter was received and read in the 
little parlor of the modest home in Brunswick Mrs. Stowe 
rose from her chair and with a look upon her face that 
stamped itself indelibly on the minds of her children said: 
“‘T will write something—I will if I live!” 


DRAWN FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND A SKETCH 
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The Brunswick Home, Where the Book Was Begun 


HE first part of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ ever committed 

to writing was the chapter describing the death of Uncle 
Tom. That came about in this way. She was seated in her 
pew in the college church at Brunswick during a communion =" 
service. Suddenly, like the unrolling of a great picture scroll, 
scene after scene of the death of Uncle Tom passed before 
her mind. The words of Christ were sounding in her ears‘ 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me!” It seemed to her 
that Christ Himself was speaking to her through the poor 
black man who hung there bleeding under the blows of the 
slave-whip. She could scarcely restrain herself from weeping 
aloud—so affected was she. That Sunday afternoon she 
went to her room after dinner, and, locking the door, wrote 
out the chapter describing the death of Uncle Tom substan- 
tially as it appears in the published editions. Lacking 
sufficient writing-paper she wrote most of the chapter with 
a lead-pencil on coarse brown paper in which groceries had 
been wrapped. It seemed to her that what she wrote poured 
itself through her mind like a flood and ran down her arm 
and off the end of her pencil. 

Her husband was not at home, but, gathering her children 
about her that evening, she read to them what she had 
written. One of her little boys sobbed out: ‘‘Oh, Mamma, 
slavery is the most cruel thing in the world!” He lived to 
be one of the first to shoulder a musket at Lincoln’s call, and 
was seriously wounded at Gettysburg. 

It does not appear that Mrs. Stowe immediately realized 
what she had done. In the pressure of domestic cares the 
rough sheets on which she had written the first words of 
her famous story were laid aside and forgotten. She did 
not even show them to her husband on his return. He 
discovered them by chance, and one day she found him in 
tears over the brown wrapping-paper. He had seated 
himself at her writing-table and was reading about Uncle 
Tom with wonder and admiration. It was largely by his 
advice that she concluded to make what she had written 
the climax of a serial story. 


bfopce TOM’S CABIN” began as a serial in the 
“National Era,” an anti-slavery paper published by 
Gamaliel Bailey at Washington, on June 5, 1851, and was an- 
nounced to run for three months. But once begun it seemed 
to pass beyond the writer's control, and grew and grew until 
it was completed on April 1, 1852. For. the story as a serial 
in the ‘“‘Era’’ Mrs. Stowe received three hundred dollars. 

Before its completion in serial form John P. Jewett, a 
young Boston publisher, made overtures to Mrs. Stowe 
for its publication in book form, which she accepted. He 
was aghast as it grew in length and wrote a letter of remon- 
strance, reminding her of the risk attending the publication 
of the work at best, owing to the unpopularity of the subject, 
and declaring that while one volume might have some chance 
of success to draw it out into a second volume was to court 
disaster. To this Mrs. Stowe replied that she did not make 
the story, but that the story made itself, and that she could 
not stop it until it was done. 

When it was at last completed and about to be published 
as a book Mrs. Stowe herself had a moment of despondency 
in which she had grave doubts as to whether any one would 
read it. These doubts were quickly dispelled, however, after 
its publication on March 20, 1852. Ten thousand copies 
were sold in a few days, and within a year more than three 

‘ hundred thousand in this country 
alone; and soon ‘‘Uncle Tom” was 





was reposing in the dark and silent 
ground near that home which she was 
leaving to return to no more. At his 
dying bed and by his grave it had 
been her prayer that the crushing of 
her own heart might work out some 
great good for others. She often said 


Tom’s Cabin” had roots twined about 
the infant form sleeping in the grave 
by the banks of the Ohio. 

On her way to Brunswick she rested 
for a week or more at the house of 
her brother, the Reverend Edward 
Beecher, at that time pastor of 
the Salem Street Church in Boston, 
Massachusetts. She found him and 
his wife greatly agitated over the pro- 
posed Fugitive Slave Law, then being 
debated in Congress; and her soul 
was oppressed with indignation and 
grief over what she regarded as a 
new wrong about to be inflicted on 
an innocent and defenseless race. 

From infancy she had been reared 
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marching up and down among the 
nations of the earth, speaking more 
than twenty different languages, in 
the various translations that appeared 
with marvelous rapidity. These 
translations were Armenian, 
Bohemian, Danish, Dutch, Finnish, 
Flemish, French, German, Hungarian 
or Magyar, Illyrian, Italian, Polish, 
Portuguese, Romaic, Modern Greek, 
Russian, Spanish, Swedish, Wallachian 
and Welsh. The last mentioned is 
all the more remarkable when we 
remember that even the masterpieces 
of Dickens and Scott have never been 
translated into Welsh, while ‘‘Uncle 
Tom”’ soon learned to address the 
descendants of the ancient Britons in 
their own tongue. There is also a 
translation in Siamese, and a Servian 
translation has been recently added 
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to the collection in the British 
Museum. Of the total circulation 
of the work in book form there are 











in an atmosphere that made her the 


A Page From the Original Manuscript of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Describing the Cabin Itself 


(Page 9) 






CONCLUDED ON PAGE 63 
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Eddys Unpublished Poems 


With Explanatory Text by John V. Dittemore 


Discoverer and Founder of Christian Science. 
Colonel George Sullivan Baker, were found a number of poems and letters written by Mrs. Eddy in her young womanhood. 


Of The Christian Science Board of Directors 


2 THE attic of the old-fashioned New England home of George W. Baker, a nephew of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, in the village of 
Tilton, New Hampshire, some documents have recently been discovered which throw much new light on the early life of the 


In the bottom of an old leather trunk which once belonged to Mrs. Eddy’s brother, 


These documents, which are now published for the first time, unconsciously delineating the religious feeling inherent in Mrs. Eddy’s 


HE following poem, ‘“Alone,’’ bears the date of 

August 13, 1867. Mrs. Eddy wasat that time forty- 
six years of age and lived in Lynn, Massachusetts. 
This was a few months after her experience of healing 
which led to the discovery of Christian Science. 
After a recital of the sorrows of her lonely life the 
last verse seems to record her resolve to look beyond 
mere ‘‘ mortal joys” and go forth in the inspiration 
of her newly found faith to fulfill her lifework. 


Alone 


No answering tone, no gentle smile, 
Life’s joys to share or griefs beguile, 
Their sunshine o’er its shadows fling. 
Those hours have fled with life’s glad spring, 
And left this heart a sea-shell’s moan 
Repeating ever: All alone! 

O weary heart, O tired sigh, 

Alone to live! alone to die! 


Love’s golden chain and fervent bow 
Are broken, and forever now! 
O can he bask in fortune’s ray 
Who took from out my skies their day, 
Or love to learn and willing own 
He's made a heart forever lone ? 

O weary heart, O tired sigh, 

Alone to live! alone to die! 


When cruel man kept all my gain, 
Oft stored in tears through toil and pain, 
I’ve sought the home my childhood gave 
A moment’s shelter from the wave. 
Then those when sick whose pain I bore— 
A Sister!—drove me from the door! 

O weary heart, O tired sigh, 

So wronged to live—alone I'd die! 


Yet not alone, for oft I see 
Bright forms that look in love on me. 
To thee, thou lost ones, and my own 
I call—O leave me not alone! 
When answering tones this music pour: 
Thy God is with thee evermore. 

O better bliss, that knows no sigh! 

O love divine, so full, so nigh! 


And o’er the harn-strings of the soul 
Sweet sounds this trembling echo roll: 
Thy love can live in Truth, and be 
A joy and immortality ; 
To bless mankind with word and deed, 
Thy life a great and noble creed. 

O glorious hope, my faith renew! 

O mortal joys, adieu! adieu! 


August 13, 1867 


O GREATER sorrow ever came into the life of 
Mrs. Eddy than the loss of her husband, Colonel 
George W. Glover, who passed away in Wilmington, 
North Carolina, in June, 1844. 
brother George she wrote: 


In a letter to her 


day and night I watched alone by the 























An Unpublished Photograph of Mrs. Eddy 
as She was About 1864 


Before the cup of grief I quaff, 
Unite me to the soul above. 


O wouldst ‘with bliss my bosom warm, 
Or hope of happiness once more? 
Tell me that youth’s fond visions gone 
May once again their light restore. 
Yes, balmy breeze, when evening glows, 
O pitying come and kiss my cheek. 
But no: thy sighing would disclose 

Thee hither from that grave I seck. 
O say, do worms dare revel round 

The casket where no gem can rust? 
Hath loveliness a level found 

Beneath the cold and common dust? 
Ah! not in joy the answer lies. 

Thou hurrieth past in grief or glee 
The while my soul in sackcloth sighs, 

O beautcous dust, to gaze on thee! 


character, even inher youth, give a new glimpse of her personality during one of the most interesting but least known periods of her career. 


earth is now in Heaven! I have prayed for 
support to write this letter, but I find it impos- 
sible to tell you particulars at this time. She 
failed rapidly from the time you saw her, but 
her last struggles were most severe; her physi- 
cian spoke of it as owing to so strong a consti- 
tution. Oh! George, what is left of earth to 
me! But oh, my Mother!, She has suffered 
long with me ; \et me then be willing she should 
now rejoice, and I bear on till I follow her. I 
cannot write more. My grief overpowers me. 
Write to me. Your affec’ Sister, 
“* (Signed) 


“Died last night at half-past seven o’clock; 
will be buried next Saturday. I wish you 
could be here.” 


Mary. 


ee WIDOW’'S PRAYER” was written by Mrs. 
Eddy about the year 1858, when she was thirty- 
seven years of age. It reveals her religious nature, 
and, aside from its reference to her own life expe- 
riences, it is representative of the character of 
her poetry which appeared in many New England 
publications during the late fifties and early sixties. 


The Widow’s Prayer 


Father of light, of love divine, 
O heed a suppliant’s prayer! 

Thou who gave Thy much-loved Son 
Infirmities to bear, 

Vouchsafe Thine aid: let it be given 
The mourner’s tear to dry, 

To lift the contrite soul to Heaven 
And check each murmuring sigh. 


Hast Thou not said Thy grace shall prove 
Sufficient for Thy rod? 

Hope gives to faith a view of love 
’Mid chastenings of a God! 

And light ineffable will pierce 
All darkness of the tomb 

When matchless love, transcendent grace, 
Are portals to its gloom. 


For man was drunk a bitter draught; 
Behold! what love divine! 

O ‘spare if possible this cup’’— 
Yet not my will, but “Thine, 

Father, be done”’ on earth, that I 
May plead in Heaven for those 


NE of the most interesting of Mrs. Eddy’s early 

letters was written to her brother George from 
Sanbornton Bridge (now Tilton), New Hampshire, 
on January 22, 1848. Mrs. Eddy was at this time a 
young widow of twenty-seven. 

This letter, which is quite lengthy, deals largely 
with family matters; but Mrs. Eddy’s recital of an 
experience with a phrenologist is interesting. After 
asking her brother’s pardon for writing in what might 
seem to him a sad and despondent strain, she says: 


couch of death—and oh! when I think thereon 
I love to weep, and think of the lone lamp, the 
night wind that came with its pitying wail 
through the window by the bed when [ sat 
gazing (O God! how wishfully) on the features 
of all I had to trust and love changing to the 
hue of death!” 


“Perhaps 'tis partly induced from attending 
a phrenological lecture last evening, when the 
lecturer called for a lady’s head—and Doctor 
Ladd, Ham and Sleeper came to me besetting 
me to go forward. Well, I went; and oh, George, 
how in his description he laid my heart bare! 
He spoke of my attachment to friends—said I 
would stick by a friend through evil report or 
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This experience left a deep and lasting picture in 
the mind of Mrs. Eddy. 
reverted thought, she wrote the following verses: 


A dozen years later, with 


Wind of the South 


Ye scenes my heart still loves to own, 

Ye scenes which thrill deep notes of woe, 
Departed joys, blest friendships flown, 

Sad in the south wind murmur low. 


Yet stay! Ah! whither wouldst thou roam, 
Gay, restless essence bounding free? 

Bliss to my bosom were the boon 
Of wings, to wander back with thee. 


For whence thou comest I’ve a gem 
Low buried ‘neath the deep'ning dust 

O thither bear me, breeze of balm, 
Back to that bosom of my trust: 


Where oft the dewdrop nightly seeks 
His lowly bed, like weeping bride, 

E’en as the teardrop oft bespeaks 
Lone grief to utterance denied. 


Where oft the silent moonbeams glide, 
And fresh the fig tree buddeth there, 

And weeping willows kiss the sod 
Above the grave of one so dear! 


Go bathe thy wings! in odor waft 
The hourly incense of my love: 








good report; yes, he added, this lady would die 
fora friend! He said there were three marked 
points in my character—what do you suppose 
these were, dear George? Philosophy, truth 
combined with conscience, and affection. Do 
you believe him? He isthe best practical phre- 
nologist I have ever seen or heard. After he 
had done the examination he remarked the lady 
Was a stranger to him, but he found it one of 
the best female heads he ever examined, and 
asked if some one present who knew me would 
be good enough to say if he told right; where- 


Who shrink from Thine omniscient eye 
"Neath weight of human woes. 


Then, O forgive my frailties, Lord, 
That I should dare repine, 

Though lone amid a stranger land, 
At dealings such as Thine! 

The idol of my heart Thou knew— 
’Twere meet that I must mourn; 

And Thou wilt temper winds that blow, 
To the helpless and the shorn. 


The widow’s sigh and orphan’s tear 
Plead not in vain to Heaven! 
Angels of love a mission bear 
To hearts with anguish riven; 
The couch of death when hovering o’er, 
A pang from grief is driven, 
While to a look of lone despair 
A smile from God is given. 


For trials past I would not grieve, 
But count my mercies o’er; 

O teach the heart Thou hast bereaved 
That goodness to adore. 

Thou gav’st me friends in my distress, 
Like manna from above; 

Thy mercy ever I'll confess, 
And own a Father's love. 


upon Doctor Ladd answered: ‘You have in 
no pOint exaggerated !'" 


RS. EDDY’S father, Mark Baker, was of the 
iron-willed, Puritanical type—scrupulously hon- 
est, deeply religious, but not always tolerant. Her 


HE following is copied from an autograph album 

belonging to a nephew of Mrs. Eddy. Its date— 
1870—shows that it was written during that period 
of Mrs. Eddy’s life when she was in the midst of 
formulating her teaching to present to the world 
in ‘‘Science and Health,” her textbook of Christian 
Science. The last sentence is a fundamental principle 
in the teaching of Christian Science: 


mother has been described as having qualities ‘‘to 
which the pen can never do justice.” 

Mrs. Eddy’s reverence and love for her mother, 
who had so tenderly cared for her during her many 
years of invalidism, is shown by the following letter 
written to her brother George ‘the morning after her 
mother passed away. Mrs. Eddy was at this time 
twenty-Ccight vears old. 

“S. B., Nov. 22, ’49. 
“My Dear Bro’: This morning looks on 
us bereft of a Mother! Yes, that angel on 









“Tf an avalanche roll from its Alp, ye tremble 


at the will of Providence; 

Is not that will concerned when the sere leaves 
fall from the poplar? 

A thing is great or little only to a mortal’s 


hinking. : te 
thinking Your affectionate Aunt, 


(Signed) 


Lynn, Mass. 
29 South Common St. 
Dec. 30. 1870 
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JULIA MAGRUDER’S ROMANCE. OF MYSTERY 


HER 
HUSBAND 


BY 
JULIA MAGRUDER 


AUTHOR OF 
“A HEAVEN-KISSING HILL” 
ETC. 


IX 


OME very happy days fol- 
lowed the miserable one 
when Enid first experi- 

enced her husband’s stern dis- 
pleasure, and, basking in the 
sunshine of his approval, she 
forgot that there was such a 
thing as sorrow in the world. 
She made a rather perfunctory 
visit to Mrs. Lawrence, and 
even persuaded Lothian to leave 
acardfor her. He seemed satis- 
fied with Enid, and one day he 
even proposed to go with her to 
the Pitti Palace, which she took 
as a most generous action on his 
part, as pictures bored him. 
When they reached the galleries 
she intentionally steered their 
course toward Botticelli’s pic- 
ture of Pallas and the Centaur. 
It was a favorite of hers, and it 
had been a blow to her to hear 
her husband once express the 
opinion that a liking for Botti- 
celli was an affectation. Now 
as they paused before the 
picture Enid said: 

‘‘Do tell me, dearest, what 
you make of it. Why has she, 
the perfect woman, embodying 
wisdom and beauty in one, 
plucked this poor Centaur by 
the hair as if she would pull 
him away from something? 
I’ve a theory about it and I'd 
like to compare it with yours.” 

As she spoke she turned from 
the picture to Egbert. 

His face was cold as ice as he 
answered chillingly: ‘‘That she should touch him at all, a 
woman of wisdom and beauty permit herself to lay her 
hand upon such a creature as that, is to me a thing so 
revolting that my theory gets no further.”’ 

He moved away at the words, and Enid, as she followed 
him in silence, was glad that the good angel who had kept 
back much which had risen to her lips of late had once more 
intervened to prevent her utterance of her theory of this 
picture. On the whole the visit to the Pitti galleries was not 
a shining success. 

But it was not only about pictures that they failed to 
agree. Music, also, did not appeal to Lothian. Once when 
Enid had regretted that he did not play nor sing, because 
otherwise they might have had some music together, the dis- 
pleasure with which he answered that he had a contempt for 
a musical man had so discouraged her that she even gave up 
her custom of playing in the evening, and she was never 
asked to return to it. 

On another occasion she had expressed a wish for a pet 
dog, which he had met with the statement that animals 
were made only for man’s use and service, and that to make 
pets of them was ridiculous as well as vulgar. Again, she 
inquired one day why he did not smoke, saying it looked so 
comfortable and pleasant; but the tone in which he replied 
that he considered smoking a disgusting habit in a man 
forced upon her the insincerity of pretending that she was 
much better pleased that in this, as in most other things, 
he was different from other men. 


24 Another source of surprise to Enid was that her 
husband did not share her interest in literature. When she 
wished to discuss literary subjects he not only avoided 
them himself, but also deprecated the wish in her. 

Far worse than this, however, was the discovery (only 
admitted after a desperate and vain struggle) that the man 
she had married was penurious about small things. It often 
happened that he would let her go for her pocketbook to 
pay for some little thing she had ordered, although she 
knew that he had money at hand. She assured herself that 
this was done with the high motive of teaching her habits 
of exactness and a sense of responsibility. At other times, 
however, when she fancied some little thing ina shop and 
he let her pay for it herself, although its value would have 
been enhanced tenfold as a present from him, she sought 
eagerly for some high incentive to this behavior, and too 
often sought in vain. Her comfort then was to take the 
position with herself that the failure to justify his action 
was due to a fault in her own spiritual vision. 

It was a further surprise to Enid to find that her husband, 
although he professed to be indifferent to society, frequently 
insisted on accepting invitations which she would gladly 
have declined. So it happened that Mr. and Mrs. Egbert 
Lothian were among the guests at a large dinner given by 
a well-known English resident of Florence who was dis- 
tinguished for the power which he had of collecting at his 
house people whom it was desirable to know. The host, as 
it happened, was Enid’s friend, and not Lothian’s, who was 
now making his acquaintance for the first time. He had 





THE 
MYSTERY OF 
A MAN 


ILLUSTRATION 
BY , 
LUCIUS WOLCOTT HITCHCOCK 
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A brief passage at arms over 
some pet opinion of hers from 
which Eustis vehemently dis- 
sented now held the attention 
of their end of the table, and 
the rapid give-and-take of 
spirited argument caused much 
amusement. 

Again she glanced at Lothian. 
The protest in his face had 
deepened into positive indigna- 
tion. She was perfectly aware 
of this, although his conven- 
tional manner might have been 
inscrutable to other people; 
and with this consciousness 
there entered into her an 
impetuous spirit of rebellion. 

But when she turned her 
attention to the two men beside 
her she perceived that this time 
their gaze had followed hers 
and that some comprehension 
of her husband’s mood _ had 
come to them. This embar- 
rassed her, and it was a relief 
when, soon after this, the time 
came for the ladies to leave the 
room. 

As the men stood up to let 
them pass the eyes of the two 
between whom was Enid’s va- 
cant chair followed her with an 
absorbed interest. They saw 
MNT Cal that in passing Lothian she 

£ j threw him a look of almost 








*“*T Will Put it in the Little Silver Box When I Have Taken From it and Destroyed 
Those Once Precious Souvenirs of the Man I Used to Love’ 


called in person to deliver his invitation and had told Enid 
that she was to be seated at table next to a celebrated poet 
and man of letters about whom, as he was aware, she had 
once had one of her hero-worshiping crazes. At the mention 
of the name of Andrew Eustis, Enid had felt a quickened 
interest in the occasion, and she was delighted to see that 
Lothian also seemed to be interested in Lord Frome’s dinner 
and pleased at the prospect of attending it. 

After their visitor had gone Lothian suggested the idea of 
sending to Scotland for the Lothian family jewels, chiefly 
pearls, which he had not yet given her owing in part to her 
romantic idea that she preferred to receive and wear them 
first when she should be at Lothian Castle. This idea she 
clung to still, and as the transfer of the jewels would be a 
rather troublesome matter to accomplish at short notice the 
plan was abandoned. 


W425 When the evening of the dinner came Enid wore for 
the first time a gown of white velvet and sable, made with 
a severe plainness which revealed so well her noble young 
figure that after the comments her husband had made upon 
Mrs. Lawrence’s costume she was a little fearful of his 
criticism of herself. He appeared entirely pleased, however, 
as he inspected her critically. He had brought her two 
splendid camellias, and when she had fastened these with 
delight against her breast she seemed to radiate with the 
potent power of happiness. 

Arrived at their destination Enid was aware that an 
unusual sense of exhilaration had replaced her more recent 
feeling of depression. The spells of silence so common to 
her husband had begun to wear upon her unconsciously, and 
the necessity of watching and guarding her words when she 
spoke, together with the strict limitation of congenial topics 
between them, made the prospect of this evening’s freedom 
seem very delightful. 

When they entered the stately old drawing-room the 
excitement of the moment had brought the ever-ready color 
into Enid’s face. The pallor and gravity of her husband 
came out all the better for this glowing contrast. Dinner 
was announced almost immediately, and Andrew Eustis 
gave hisarm to Enid. At the table she found herself between 
the old poet and Lord Frome. The talk flowed on in a 
stream of fun and laughter that made Enid feel like an exile 
restored to her native place. It was impossible but that the 
thought of her husband should occasionally rise to the sur- 
face of all this merriment; but for the first time since their 
marriage she suppressed the idea of him and threw herself 
into the mood of those about her. 

At times she laughed so gayly that her clear outburst rose 
above all other sounds. She was struck with this herself, 
and at the now unfamiliar sound she bent forward and 
looked quickly down the long table at her husband. His 
face only among them all was solemn and severe, and she 
received an impression of cold disapproval from his glance 
which sent a chill through her. She felt that he was strain- 
ing his ears to catch the words and laughter which would 
be laid up and counted against her. But this consciousness 
seemed only to add to the spirit of daring that possessed her. 

(Page 11) 


childlike appeal. They also saw 
that he deliberately evaded the 
look, and that his expression 
grew, if anything, more stern. 
Can it be possible that she’s afraid of her husband?’ 
asked Eustis in a low tone of his host as the men sat down. 

‘“‘T think she is infatuated with him,” was the answer. 

“The two might quite possibly go together with such a 
woman,” said Eustis, ‘‘but it means misery of the worst 
kind.”’ 

‘Miserable she certainly is not.” 

“Not as yet, but the honeymoon is hardly over 

The general flow of talk now interrupted the dialogue, 
and, the host’s attention being held elsewhere, he did not 
notice when Eustis slipped quietly from the room. The 
old poet made his way to the drawing-room, where coffee 
was being served, and looked quickly around for Enid. 

She was standing apart from the other women, studying a 
picture hung rather high on the wall.- Her white-clad figure 
appeared exquisitely tall and striking in the dark old room, 
and the uplifted head revealed the enchanting line of her 
profile and throat. As the old man moved to her side and 
she was compelled to look at him he saw the unshed tears 
that brimmed her eyes. Seating herself on a divan under 
the picture she swept her dense white draperies aside to 
make a place for him by her. 

At this moment a footman approached them with coffee. 
Eustis realized that she was grateful for the need to decide 
as to cream and sugar, which gave her a chance to collect 
herself before she looked at him again. When she had 
taken two or three rather eager sips from her cup she was 
able to turn upon him a perfectly calm face. 

But what a changed one it was! The sparkle had gone 
from the eyes, the smile from the lips; the lately flushed 
cheeks were white. He found again that childlike quality in 
her by the direct appeal her sadness made to him just as her 
gayety had done. 


sé ’ 
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\S3 ‘‘My dear young lady,” he said kindly, ‘‘you must 
excuse me if | am abrupt in making use of this chance of 
speaking to you. I wish to tell you that it is an exquisite 
pleasure to me to know that I have held a place in your 
thoughts and consciousness. Only it makes a man groan 
in spirit to think he has not done something to make him 
more deserving of such tribute.”’ 

He knew he was talking extravagantly, but his time was 
short and he had an intense desire to comfort her with a 
sense of her own value, which his poet’s perceptions had 
convinced him was cruelly belittled by the man from whom 
she had a right to expect the reassurance he was now 
trying to give. 

Enid looked at him with a long gaze of almost 
astonished gratefulness. ‘‘How strange,’’ she said, ‘that 
you should care what I think! I used to wonder,” she 
went on wistfully, ‘‘ whether I might not make myself some 
day worthy of the regard of a man like you; but I have 
not thought of such a thing as that lately: it seemed too 
vain a thing for me to try for.”’ 

“My dear child,”’ exclaimed Eustis in a voice deep with 
protest, ‘‘I am giving you the strongest possible proof of 
my high opinion of you when I decline to doubt your 
sincerity now. Yet is it—can it be—possible that you do 
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not know the inspiration and refreshment of spirit that 
you have spread abroad here tonight ?”’ 

Enid looked at him with a half-bewildered expression 
in her dark eyes. ‘1?’ she said. ‘‘How strange!” 

Eustis seemed about to speak impulsively, but he shut 
his lips suddenly tight and said nothing. Enid had 
recently been reading a book on early Italian art which 
she had yearned to talk over with some one, and she now 
spoke to Eustis of it. His response was so eager, so intel- 
ligent, so delightful, that—after her usual mercurial 
fashion—she brightened up and was soon aglow with 
interest. When, presently, the other men came into the 
room each one of them regarded her with the admiration 
that a beautiful woman naturally receives as her due. 

To this, however, there was one conspicuous exception. 
For the second time this evening her husband passed her 
with a deliberate avoidance of her gaze. So noticeable 
was this fact that her pride was sharply stung. She had 
accepted the idea of her frequent humiliations when they 
were alone together; but this was the first time he had 
put her in such a position in public. 

The effect upon her was to heighten the animation of 
her talk with Andrew Eustis. Soona little circle gathered 
around her and the poet. It was a thrilling thing to her 
to be listened to like this, to be made to feel that she and 
her ideas did not need to be apologized for, advanced 
with timidity, and, perhaps, retracted under compulsion 
afterward. Time passed and the interested group made 
no motion to disperse. The clock struck twelve, and as 
the last of the twelve strokes died away Enid felt rather 
than saw the figure of her husband standing before her. 
He did not speak, but waited there. 

When she perceived his presence near her her heart con- 
tracted, the color faded from her cheeks, and the voice 
which a moment before had rung so clear faltered sud- 
denly. Knowing that her inevitable doom could be post- 
poned no longer she rose to go. Many were the protests 
against this. Lord Frome declared it to be a crime to 
break up such a talk, and the others supported him, but 
Enid was aware that the hour had struck in more senses 
than one. 


3244 She left the room at her husband’s side—not, how- 
ever, before she had returned an affirmative answer to the 
request of Andrew Eustis that he might be allowed to call 
on her the next afternoon. As they made their way to the 
carriage Lothian did not speak. In spite of the fact that 
this often happened Enid was aware that in this instance 
it boded her ill. When, side by side, they were driving 
through the streets the silence continued, and she deter- 
mined that she would not make the first advance as she 
had so often done before. So they got out at the hotel 
and mounted the stairs, both wordless still. 

Gradually, however, the force of habit was reclaiming 
Enid, and she felt a sense of terror lest he might leave her 
so and she might have to spend the night in uncertainty 
as to what might be hanging over her. This thought was 
so unbearable that as they entered their apartment she 
broke her resolution and spoke. 

“Tt was a delightful evening, wasn’t it?”’ she said, try- 
ing to speak naturally. ‘‘ What a remarkable personality 
he has— Andrew Eustis.”’ 

No answer. 

“Don’t you think so?”’ she went on in the same tone, 
although her knees quivered under her. 

“What I think of Mr. Andrew Eustis is irrelevant and 
unimportant,”’ was the cold response. ‘‘What he must 
think of you, however, is another question. You have 
probably conveyed his impression of you in the words 
that you have applied to him: doubtless he considers you 
a ‘remarkable personality.’”’ 

‘“‘What do you mean?” said Enid. 

“Simply what I say. I was informed that Andrew 
Eustis disliked Americans and was never more enter- 
taining than when he got on the subject of their habits, 
manners and opinions, including the voices in which the 
latter were expressed. Naturally it is not agreeable to me 
to feel that in the future he will be able to make an 
example and illustration of my wife.” 

Enid had thrown off her long cloak and stood facing 
him in all the beauty of the subtly revealing lines of her 
evening gown. She was possessed by a sense of deep 
anger, but a perfect self-command had come with it. It 
was in a calm voice, therefore, that she said: ‘I don’t 
think I fully understand you.” 

‘“‘T will explain,’’ was the cutting response. ‘‘ You may 
not be aware of it, but it is a trait which belongs to your 
countrywomen far more than to those of the world to 
which Mr. Eustis is accustomed, for a lady to absorb the 
entire attention of a dinner-party, making it impossible, 
by reason of the quantity of her talk and the quality of 
her voice, for the other women at the table—or men 
either, for that matter—to be heard at all.” 





'463 Enid was white as death. Could this be the man 
to whom she had opened her heart so unquestioningly — 
whose wife she had become so unreservedly, believing that 
all he was, or did, or had been, or could do, was high and 
right and good? The blow to her love and confidence was 
too deep to be spoken of, but the blow to her pride could 
be put into speech. Very quietly she said: 

““Your scorn of my people and my country, which you 
have intimated before—though I have preferred not to 
notice it—may make it a matter of indifference to you to 
have the American point of view explained by an American. 
But I wish to tell you that no American gentleman would 
use the method that you have, to point out a fault of con- 
duct in his wife. If I talked too much or too loud—or, 
rather, if it seemed so to you—you could have told me so 
politely, and I would have listened with respect for your 
opinion. That I did talk to these kind and charming 
people is not wonderful, when you talk to me so little and 
always express a disinclination for the topics that interest 
me. You have frightened and discouraged me into a 
state of almost total silence, and if I did raise my voice 
tonight—which I do not admit—it might well have been 
for the reason that I was homesick for the sound of it.”’ 

Her words expressed ideas which she had scarcely 
admitted to her own consciousness. The suppressed con- 
viction of the unkindness of his attitude to her seemed to 
expand suddenly, and she felt all at once overwhelmed 
by the admitted fact that the man she had so unquestion- 
ingly accepted as her husband had willfully belittled and 
disparaged her. She was fully prepared tor any unjust 
and tyrannical words that he might use to her; but no 








such relief was offered her. Lothian’s response to the 
first resentful words she had ever uttered to him was the 
thing which she most feared from him—that chill silence 
with which she was so painfully familiar. Without a 
glance toward her he turned away and passed into his 
own room. ; 

When the door closed behind him Enid stood where he 
had left her, her hand clutching her throat as if to squeeze 
back the rising sobs. Suddenly she began to pace up and 
down, whispering to herself: ‘‘ He will never forgive me. I 
have lost him! Oh, those hateful people that made me 
forget my duty to my husband, my solemn vows to honor 
and obey! I can’t live without him, and now I’ve lost 
him! He will never, never take me back.”’ 

The frantic clenching of her hands gave her a sudden 
sense of pain. Looking down she saw that she had 
pressed her wedding ring into her flesh. Her face grew 
yet more agonized; it was as if the ring had spoken to her 
in words that tortured. ‘‘‘ Proud toobey,’”’ she whispered. 
“‘Why did I choose those words myself, and then—so 
soon, in a few short months—repudiate them so shame- 
lessly? I knew I was disobeying him in everything I did 
tonight! I knew he hated a woman to make herself 
conspicuous. It was all my fault; I see it plainly now. 
And he will not even let me speak to him!” 


245 She crossed to his door and stealthily tried it. He 
had locked it behind him. With her heart beating 
heavily she knocked softly. 

There was no answer. She knocked again. 

This time a stern voice said: ‘‘ Who is that?” 

“Tt’s Enid, Egbert,’’ she said. ‘‘Please let me in. I 
want to speak to you.” 

There was a chilling silence. Then he said: ‘‘ You can 
speak to me in the morning.” 

At the thought of the hours which would have to inter- 
vene Enid’s courage left her utterly. She fell on her knees 
outside the door. ‘‘ Egbert,” she said, ‘‘I am on my knees 
here at your door. I ask your forgiveness. I forgot 
myself and all my solemn vows of duty and obedience to 
you. If you'll take me back once more—forgive me this 
one time—you shall never have to complain of me again. 
I swear this. Oh, Egbert, dearest, open the door. Let me 
come to you. I’mso miserable and so cold.” 

The door was opened, and she felt rather than saw him 
standing above her. She did not know if he had come to 
her in forgiveness or in anger. Perhaps he did not know 
himself until she sprang up and threw herself upon his 
breast, trembling with cold and nervousness. Sud- 
denly she felt the pressure of her arms returned and he 
drew her into the room. 


X 


NID kept her word. In the days that followed Lord 
Frome’s dinner she gave herself up to her husband’s 
will and guidance in every minutest detail. Her first act 
next morning was to write to Andrew Eustis, excusing 
herself from receiving him that afternoon, and ending with 
a formal regret that she should not see him again before 
he left Florence. She took the note to Lothian for his 
approval, and was rewarded for her conformity to even 
an unexpressed wish of his by a kiss of approbation. 

Although the approbation pleased her the kiss was 
almost unperceived until this very fact startled her with 
its strangeness. Was it possible that she could receive a 
kiss from her husband without any quickening of her 
heart? It seemed incredible. She might be—she could 
no longer deny that. she was—disappointed in her mar- 
riage, but that she should be cold and unresponsive to his 
caress, that her passionate love was not now so unre- 
servedly responsive as it had been, shocked her. It was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that her trust in him, her 
desire to believe and approve all that he did, had weak- 
ened. In a vague way she realized this, but she still 
persisted in strengthening her shaken resolution and in 
saying to herself that all was well. 

Almost immediately after the delivery of her note to 
Eustis a messenger from his hotel had brought a reply in 
which he begged to correct her mistake in supposing that 
he was leaving Florence at once; this not being the case 
he asked her to appoint another day and hour when it 
would be convenient for her to receive a visit from him. 

Enid handed the note to Lothian, saying: ‘‘I am sorry 
he is so persistent, but I can make some excuse.” 

‘““T hardly see how you can do that politely.” 

‘Then I'll do it impolitely.” 

‘Still, my dear, you would not wish to give offense to 
a distinguished man, and since you have so honestly 
acknowledged the faults which led you astray the other 
evening it would gratify me if you could, by having 
another interview with Eustis, leave a different impression 
on his mind.” 

Enid shrank from such an ordeal. She knew she had 
left a delightful impression upon the great man, and she 
dreaded the opposite one which she must now make if the 
coming interview were to fulfill her husband’s ideal of it. 

““Oh, Egbert,”’ she said, “I'll do anything in the world 
that you want me to do; but I don’t want to see Mr. 
Eustis again. I don’t want to see any one in the world 
but you. Iam not happy with others. I am happy only 
with you.” 


24 As she spoke she put out her hand, with that 
aching need of tenderness which had sometimes of late 
made Lothian’s most ardent endearments seem tragically 
incomplete. When he took and quickly pressed the 
suppliant hand her yearning eyes encountered a look in 
his which made her shrink instinctively. 

“Very well,” she said, withdrawing her hand and 
ignoring his look as she rose and turned away, “‘I’ll see 
him if you like. You must tell me what to say to him.” 

She spoke in a tone carefully guarded, and she suc- 
ceeded in keeping out of it any expression of the antago- 
nized feeling that possessed her. She had a strong 
conviction that there was less risk in leaving him than in 
allowing him to read the message of her sou! in her eyes. 
So she glanced toward rather than at him as she turned 
into her room, saying cheerfully: ‘‘Do, dear, write me a 
little note which I can copy and send to Mr. Eustis.” 

Lothian had been on the point of going out when the 
discussion as to this visit had arisen. When he came to 
her door some minutes later he said, in a voice in which 
she recognized the effort at naturalness which she had put 
into her own: “I have left the draft of the note on the 
desk. You can copy and send it at once. Good-by.” 





“Thank you so much, dear. Good-by,” she answered 
pleasantly. 

But in spite of all her good resolutions she was feeling 
nervous and profoundly disconcerted as she went to the 
little desk in the salon and took up the draft of the note 
she was to copy and-send to Andrew Eustis. When she 
began to read it her nervousness vented itself in a smile 
which turned into a laugh as she got to the end of the 
elaborately constructed missive. That it could possibly 
impose upon Andrew Eustis, keen student of psychology 
as he was, who understood her better in their one brief 
meeting than a millennium of intercourse could make her 
husband understand her, was a preposterous idea. It all 
seemed such a farce that she felt a certain satisfaction in 
copying the note out literally and sending it off to Eustis, 
for she knew that he would see at once that this note had 
emanated from her husband, and it was a relief to feel that, 
knowing this, he would excuse himself from the visit. 


22 To her surprise he did nothing of the sort. He 
accepted the invitation to call, and, on the day and hour 
appointed by Lothian, presented himself promptly. 
Lothian, of course, elected to be present, and Enid saw 
with astonishment that he was somewhat excited at the 
visit of this distinguished fellow-countryman. 

It turned out to be a very short and formal visit, after 
all, and was the only one he made. But the coming of the 
old poet into Enid’s life had an influence on her almost out 
of proportion to the importance of the event, great man of 
letters though he was. She did not regret her decision not 
to see him again, as she realized that it was only by being 
alone with her husband, or at least out of the presence of 
any one who compelled her to be her natural self, that she 
could hope to carry out the law of life which she had 
laid down for her future. Still, the mere knowledge 
that this large-minded, intellectual, kind man existed 
and would be her friend if she allowed it gave her a sense 
of comfort. 

With a resolve of stern renunciation she had let him go 
out of her life; but to reward herself for this sacrifice she 
turned eagerly to the reading of his poetry again, finding 
there a comprehension of the woman’s heart within her 
which she had not discovered even in the old romantic 
days when her own heart had been a comparatively 
simple thing to construe. But even this source of 
consolation had its drawback. 

Ever since the fateful dinner-party Enid had a strange 
feeling that her husband was watching her as he watched 
the servants when he suspected them of wanting to take 
advantage of him. Preposterous, too, as it seemed, she 
could not rid herself of the idea that Eustis was in some 
way connected with this attitude of her husband. The 
poet was old enough to be her grandfather, but there had 
gradually grown up in her such an unpleasant conscious- 
ness of her husband’s theories about the man she so hon- 
ored and admired, and she felt so indignant at the 
construction she believed he placed upon Eustis’s frank 
admiration for her, that she found herself avoiding the 
mere mention of his name, and even putting out of sight 
any book of his which she might be reading when her 
husband entered the room. 


ZS They now went out in the evenings a great deal to 
the opera and the theater. Enid was finding out, to the 
secret discomfiture of her husband, that he had read very 
little, and that his knowledge of art and music was even 
less. So, if they talked of authors or artists or com- 
posers, it put her in a position of superiority intolerable 
to his pride. Therefore, although they had not cared 
to go out before, it occupied the long evening hours 
which would otherwise have been spent in uncongenial 
silence. 

One cold night when they returned late from the theater 
their carriage door was opened by a little newsboy, who 
stood waiting while Lothian, who never had a carriage 
charged on his hotel account, disputed the fare with the 
cabman. Enid, seeing the pinched blue face of the 
wretchedly clad, delicate boy, took a paper from him and 
gave him a two-lire-piece in return, the only coin she hap- 
pened to have with her. The joyful, incredulous grati- 
tude with which the child looked at her gave her the 
sweetest emotion she had enjoyed for many a day. She 
was wishing the coin had been twenty times as much 
when her husband spoke to her. 

‘‘Go on,” he said. ‘‘I’ll join you in a moment.” 

Wondering vaguely what was detaining him she went 
up to her rooms, a sense of tender sympathy swelling her 
heart, and a sweet consciousness that, for the time being 
at least, she had provided the child with the means of 
warmth and food and shelter on this cold night. She was 
thinking that she might have got his address, so that 
she could have helped him further, when her husband 
entered. Coming directly to her he laid some small coins 
on the mantelpiece by which she was standing, warming 
her hands before the welcome heat of the wood fire. 

‘‘There is your change from the newsboy,”’ he said. 
“‘T followed him and made him give up the two-lire-piece 
and paid him the proper amount for his paper.”’ 

“What!” cried Enid, turning on him eyes that blazed 
with an anger she made no effort to conceal. ‘‘Have you 
taken from that poor, ill child the money I gave him to 
keep him from freezing? How dared you to do it? It 
was my money. You had no right to interfere.”’ 

He met her angry look with one of cold, self-confident 
scorn at this outbreak, and coolly replied: 

‘When you have sufficiently controlled your temper 
you may comprehend my motive in taking back the 
ridiculous sum you gave that boy in excess of the price of 
his paper. Such an action has a most demoralizing effect 
upon the poor, making idle paupers of those who should 
be self-supporting citizens.” 

‘**Self-supporting citizens’!’’ repeated Enid, throwing 
control to the winds. ‘‘That poor, delicate little boy to 
be turned into a ‘self-supporting citizen’ by depriving 
him of the money which might have given him comfort 
on this bitter night! I’ll find him tomorrow if all the 
detectives in Florence have to be employed, and I'll 
give him a pound for every penny of this wretched stuff 
here,’’ and with a sweep of her hand she caught up the 
little pile of coins and flung them into the fire. 

Lothian looked at her with concentrated resentment. 
He did not, however} lose control of himself. He said 
nothing as he left the room, closing and locking his door 
behind him. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 
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and the hunters of old china are often trying. One has 

to admit that. It is only by heroic strength of mind, if 
not by sheer physical force, that humble folk who cherish 
old family china are able nowadays to cling to their treasures 
and ‘‘shoo”’ the collectors of antiques off the premises. 

No matter how long the village has been asleep nor how 
remote from well-trodden ways the farm may be, one day the 
professional dealer in antiques will appear, and straightway 
every thrifty housewife or sentimental spinster who has 
hoarded ancestral china or furniture will find herself in a 
state of siege. If she finally sends the man away empty- 
handed the triumph testifies to extraordinary strength of 
character, for these professional collectors are persistent to 
a maddening degree, and they have their wiles and their 
ways. 

Once upon a time, while motoring, I made a flying visit to 
an old friend in a little New Hampshire village. She was 
the mildest, the most serene of gentle, old-fashioned spin- 
sters, a lilac-and-lavender little old lady, primly formal of 
manner, softly precise of speech, and I expected to find 
her pottering daintily about her garden or knitting tran- 
quilly behind snowy muslin curtains. Instead, she sat upon 
her front doorstep, flushed, tearful, with eyes following the 
course of a covered wagon fast disappearing down the 
elm-shadowed street. 

She gave me a casual glance—she who had always been so 
gracious in her welcome—and her gaze went back to the 
vanishing wagon. 

Amazed and checked I waited for her to speak; and when 
she did speak what that delicate, prim little spinster said 
was: ‘‘Drat the man! He’s got Great-Aunt Maria’s silver- 
luster teaset and I hope to goodness his old horse will run 
away and smash it.” 

To such upheavals do dealers in the antique stir gentle 
souls. 


[a old-china trails are long and exceeding spider-webby, 


OMETIMES, too, the amateur collector is a pestiferous 
creature, as lacking in sentiment and courtesy as the 
worst of the professionals and without his business excuse; 
but there is another type of hunter in the field—the private 
collector who may know china and may not, but who knows 
human nature and loves it, and who hunts for love of the 
chase as much as for love of the china. 

To him above all of the china-hunting clan the trail is a 
lure and an unfailing joy; for he follows it with open eyes 
and brain and heart, and he collects many an odd acquaint- 
ance and many a curious story along with his china. All 
the world over, family histories and family china are linked 
together. Old-world romances are tucked away in quaint 
sugar-bowls and cream-jugs, pathos and comedy and tragedy 
lurk in broken-nosed teapots and peer over the rims of 
capacious cups, grim quarrels glower from amiable-looking 
tea-caddies. 

And even where the china itself has no important rdéle in 
the family history the hunter finds it an open-sesame to 
intimate secrets of homely lives. He wears his most cheer- 
ful and wheedling smile, he radiates sympathetic interest, he 
invites confidences; and all the world loves a willing listener. 
So old tales are told, old dramas are acted over again, even 
fresh joys and sorrows and present hopes are shown along 
with the old china, and if the collector is really a lover of his 
kind he may perhaps turn empty-handed from a home, yet 
go gratefully, knowing in his heart that he has been given 
something, something sweeter and rarer than old Nankin, 
and has paid for it in kind. 

There are collectors who will tell you to go only to reliable 
dealers for what you want, and never to mar your collection 
with damaged pieces. They will tell you awesome things 
about modern fakers, and warn you that the simple cottager 
is probably ‘parting with grandmother’s sprigged teaset’’ 
on commission for a dealer and at a fancy price. 

Turn a deaf ear to the ravens. Bid such collectors ‘‘go 
to’’: they are of the ilk that buy their books to match their 
wall paper and never pick the flowers in their gardens. 

Go find your china and your human nature for yourself, 
and one day, perhaps, you will have around you treasures 
full of whisperings and memories. 


T WAS the Sentimentalist who taught me the true inward- 

ness of china-hunting, and after one vagrant, gipsying 
summer spent with her I found myself equipped with a new 
and absorbing interest, with an unfailing motif for future 
holidays. We have followed many a trail since then—the 
Sentimentalist and I. We have collected some good china 
and much that is bad—but oh, the days we have had, and 
the tales we have heard, and the friends we have made! 

Last summer we were across seas, and Devon and 
Cornwall were our happy hunting grounds. 

One needs all one’s wiles and strategy in Devon; for 
Devon folk are hard and dour, full of reserves, suspicious of 
strangers. It is hard to win one’s way among them, and 
though many a Devon cottage holds old china to make a 
collector perish of baffled desire it is difficult to gain a sight 
of it and usually impossible to coax any of it from its 
owner. And if one does find one’s way into the vine- 
covered cottages, so picturesque in exterior, one is likely to 
come upon dirt and untidiness. Poverty is grim in Devon, 
and the stories one hears from the humble folk are often 
sordid, tragic—fit material for a de Maupassant or an Ibsen. 

But Cornwall is different. There is Latin blood in Corn- 
wall, and it tempers the British gloom as the soft Gulf 
Stream winds temper the air of the Cornish cliffs and set 
flowers blooming in the crannies, quite out of English 
season. Many of the women look at one out of dusky 
Spanish eyes and carry themselves with a hint of Castilian 
pride. They are frank, smiling, friendly. Poverty does not 
make them sullen; they do not subside into dirt and gloom. 
If they are dirty they are cheerfully dirty like the genial 
beggars of Southern climes, but they are seldom dirty. The 
little white cottages are as clean and tidy within as they 
are picturesque without. Their doors have a way of stand- 
ing invitingly open, and beyond them the roving china- 
hunter sees visions that set him athrill; for opposite the door 
there is likely to be a cupboard, and ranged on the cupboard 
shelves is temptation to covetousness if not to theft. Pre- 
sumably those Cornish cupboards were located with a view 
to the provocation of just such unrighteous feelings. They 
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were to proclaim the family riches, to stir neighbors to 
admiration and envy, and, if wandering folk from a far 
country pass that way, let them look and envy too. 

Yet one need not yearn and gloat from afar. The Cornish 
housewife is hospitable. She will lead you in through the 
open door-and treat you as an honored guest, though she 
may not be willing to part with any of her china. And if 
you are as agreeable as a successful china-hunter should be 
perhaps she will feed you pasties—the pasties fof which 
Cornwall is famous. Fancy—if your fancy be winged, for no 
laggard, halting imagination may make the flight—a sub- 
limated turnover; a huge, overgrown turnover whose flaky 
crust crumbles at a touch, so delicate it is, from whose 
interior escapes an appetizing aroma of spicy fruit or of bak- 
ing meat seasoned with savory things whose odors set one’s 
mouth to watering and bring a hungry gleam to one’s eyes. 
Hot the pasties must be, hot and smoking, full of bubbling 
juices, melting in the mouth, tickling the palate, satisfying 
the stomach. Surely some poet has sung the Cornish pasty, 
though never have we found his song. 


E MET the pasty first in one of the cottages of a 

quaint old church town. Just a week before we had 
run down from London to Land’s End because the name of 
the place was alluring to tired folk who had been battling 
with the crowds and engagements of a London season. 

Land’s End! It sounded remote enough to have an 
appeal, but we had not counted upon the Light. If we had 
thought of it at all it had seemed but an added attrac- 
tion. That Light has romantic associations for the Amer- 
ican pilgrim who has voyaged on the ‘‘vasty deep”’ and 
watched eagerly for English land. But when one tries to 
live with it romance flies shrieking. Night is no longer 
peaceful, soothing, dusk, starlit. It is a hideous, nerve- 
racking thing, full of alternating dark and diabolical, search- 
ing glare—a glare that laughs at shawl-hung windows and 
muffled eyes. For two nights we stayed awake, inventing 
futile ways of shutting out the torturing blaze of light that 
came and went relentlessly, insistently, scorching one’s 
nerves as it passed. And on the third day we beat a hasty 
retreat to Mullion Cove, where, perched high on the cliffs, 
we could look off to sea in the gathering dusk and watch the 
stars come out, without fear of a demoniac visitation or of a 
sleepless night. 

And it was from Mullion Cove that we wandered far 
afield in search of old-china adventures. Sometimes we fol- 
lowed the footpath way. Sometimes we rode in a decrepit 
cart behind a friendly but opinionated gray nag. Some- 
times the Sentimentalist’s husband and small boys gave 
up their swimming and fishing and sailing and high-speed 
motoring for a day and whirled us from village to village 
in the car, killing time in one way and another while we 
hunted for friends and china among the cottages. 


UR very first motor run introduced us to the pasties. 
That was a memorable day—a day to be solemnly red- 
lettered. Some one had told us that in a certain cottage at 
the end of a village street there were some wonderful pieces 
of Old Bristol. There were, and the good woman who met 
us at the open door was glad to show them to us—though 
they were not for sale. 

She led us into her cottage—such a wee, sweet, spick-and- 
span cottage! Floors, chairs and table were scrubbed to 
that yellow whiteness which looks the cleanest color in the 
world. Everything susceptible to polish, from the glass 
and china in the cupboard to the row of old brass candle- 
sticks on the chimney-shelf, shone like sunshine in the tiny 
room. And pervading all this shining cleanliness was an 
odor—a delectable odor, an odor that would have moved us 
to dithyrambic eloquence had it not delivered us over to 
wolfish hunger. 

Our hostess opened the oven door. The lyric odor swept 
forth—enveloped us. We watched reverently for a culinary 
miracle—and saw one. Eight Cornish pasties met our 
ardent gaze! 

Then and there we lost interest in Old Bristol and begged 
for luncheon; and the woman who had been adamant in 
regard to mere china offered up her priceless pasties willingly. 

At first we ate in silence. We knew a sacred rite when we 
met it. But with the second pasty came conversation, and 
then the hostess became a friend. She was a mother—this 
maker of homes and pasties—a happy mother. Small 
wonder there was sunshine in the house. One son was 
master in a boys’ school and organist of a large church in 
Wiltshire. She told us how he had worked and educated 
himself, how he had won scholarships and made fine friends, 
and though she said nothing about her own share in the 
struggle one read between the lines. A maker of men as 
well as of pasties was this clear-eyed, deep-bosomed, firm- 
lipped woman. Her daughter, too, was teaching school, but 
would be married, another year, ‘‘to a good man with a 
business of his own and something put by.” 

But we were eating pasties that had been baked for the 
dinner of another son who had not taken to books or learning. 
He had chosen a hard life—this one. He was a stone-cutter 
in a near-by quarry. 

She spoke with pride and satisfaction of the two children 
who were so clever, who had gone out into a world she did 
not know; but her face broke up into a thousand little lines 
of tenderness when she told of the boy who had chosen the 
hard lot—the one who was still near enough to eat her 
pasties hot from the oven. 

God must have felt that He could rest for a while after 
He had made mothers. 


HERE are many mothers mixed up with our old-china 

hunting, but not all sent us away smiling happily, as did 
the old lady of the pasties. Too often motherhood brings 
its tragedies, as in the little Devonshire cottage where we 
found an old woman and her idiot boy. He was past sixty, 
this ‘‘boy’”’ of hers, and she, poor dear, was more than 
eighty; but one could trace in her large though shrunken 
frame, and in the lines of the strong old face, the woman 
she had been. She made us welcome, and though the room 
was dirty and the air was stifling we could not refuse to 
enter. We sat uneasily on the edges of our soiled chairs 
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“What is it That Makes Me So Nervous?” 


first, they do not take intelligent care of their bodies, 


? | ‘HE two main reasons why women are nervous are, 
and, second, they do not govern their emotions. 


I have seen a woman make herself genuinely miserable 


rather than take food normally, eat it normally, and exercise 
in the fresh air. ‘‘ Everybody is against me,” she says; and 
if you answer her, “‘ My dear, you are acting against your- 
self by keeping your stomach on a steady strain with too 
much unmasticated, unhealthy, undigested food,” she turns 
a woebegone face on you and asks how you can be ‘so 
material.’’ ‘‘Nobody loves me; nobody is kind to me. 
Everybody neglects me,” she says. 

And when you answer: ‘‘ How can any one love you when 
you are always whining and complaining? How can any 
one be kind to you when you resent and resist every friendly 
attention because it does not suit your especial taste? 
Indeed, how can you expect anything from any one when 
you are giving nothing yourself ?’’ she replies, ‘‘ But I am so 
nervous. I suffer. Why don’t they sympathize?” 

“My dear child, would you sympathize with a woman 
who went down in the cellar and cried because she was so 
cold, when fresh air and warm sunshine were waiting for 
her outside?”’ 

This very woman is herself cold all the time. She piles 
covers over herself at night so that the weight is enough 
to make her ill. She sleeps with the heat turned on in her 
room. She complains all day of cold when not complaining 
of other things. She puts such a strain on her stomach 
that it takes all of her vitality to look after her food; there- 
fore she has no vitality left with which to resist the cold. 
Of course she resists a good brisk walk in the fresh air, and 
yet. if she took the walk and enjoyed it it would start up 
her circulation, give her blood more oxygen, and help her 
stomach to go through all its useless labor better. 


Nerves Rebel When Health Laws are Disobeyed 


HEN a woman disobeys all the laws of nervous health 
how can she expect not tohave her nervesrebel? Nerves 
in themselves are exquisitely sensitive— 
with a direct tendency toward health. 
“Don’t give me such unnecessary work,”’ 
the stomach cries. ‘‘ Don’t stuff me full 
of the wrong things. Don’t put a bulk of 
food into me, but chew your food, so that 
I do not have to do my work and yours, 
too, when the food gets down here.” 
And there is the poor stomach, a big 
nervous center in close communication 
with the brain, protesting and protesting, 
and its owner interprets all these protes- 
tations into: ‘‘lamso unhappy. I have 
to work so much_ harder than I ought. 
Nobody loves me. Oh, why am I so 
nervous?” 

The blood cries out: ‘‘Give me more 
oxygen. I cannot help the lungs or the 
stomach or the brain to do their work 
properly unless you take exercise in the 
fresh air that will feed me truly and send 
me over the body with good, wholesome 
vigor.” 

Now there is another thing that is sadly 
evident about the young woman who will 
not take fresh air, nor eat the right food, 
nor masticate properly the food that she 
does take. When she goes out fora walk 
she seems to fight the fresh air; she 
walks along full of resistance and con- 
traction, tightens all her muscles so that 
she moves as if she were tied together 
with ropes. The expression of her face 
is one of miserable strain and endurance; 
the tone of her voice is full of complaint. 
In eating either she takes her food with 
the appearance of hungry grabbing, or 
she refuses it with a fastidious scorn. 
Any nervous woman who really wants to 
find herself out, in order to get well and 
strong, and contented and happy, will see 
in this description a reflection of herself, 
even though it may be an exaggerated 
reflection. 





































































Some Things That Women Fight 


ID you ever see a tired, hungry baby 

fight his food? His mother tries to 
put the bottle to his mouth, and the baby 
cries and cries, and turns his head away, 
and brandishes his little arms about, as if 
his mother were offering him something 
bitter. Then, finally, when his mother 
succeeds in getting him to open his mouth 
and take the food it makes you smile all 
over to see the contrast: he looks so quiet 
and contented, and 
youcan see his whole 
little body expand 
with satisfaction. 

It is just the same 
inherited tendency 
in a nervous woman 
that makes her 
either consciously or 
unconsciously fight 
exercise and fresh 

air, fight good 
food and eat- 
ing it rightly, 
fight every- 
thing that is 
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wholesome, and strengthening and quieting to her nerves, 
and cling with painful tenacity to everything that is con- 
tracting and weakening, and productive of chronic strain. 

There is another thing that a woman fights: she fights 
rest. Who has not seen a tired woman work harder when 
she was tired until she has worn herself toa state of nervous 
irritability and finally has to succumb for want of strength? 
Who has not seen this same tired woman, the moment she 
gets back a little grain of strength, use it up again at once 
on what might quite as well have waited until she had paid 
back her principal and could use only the interest of strength 
and not the whole of that? 


Failure to Use Common-Sense is One Cause 


““T WISH my mother would not do so many unnecessary 
things,’’ said an anxious daughter. 

A few days after this the mother came in tired, and, with 
a fagged look on her face and a fagged tone in her voice, 
said: ‘‘Before I sit down I must go and see poor Mrs. 
Robinson. I have just heard that she has been taken ill 
with nervous prostration. Poor thing! Why couldn’t she 
have taken care of herself?’’ 

“But, Mother,” her daughter answered, ‘‘I have been to 
see Mrs. Robinson, and taken her some flowers, and told her 
how sorry you would be to hear that she was ill.”’ 

‘*My dear,” said the fagged mother with a slight tone of 
irritation in her voice, ‘‘that was very good of you, but of 
course that was not my going, and if I should let today pass 
without going to see her, when I have just heard of her 
illness, it would be unfriendly and unneighborly and I 
should not forgive myself.” 

“But Mother, you are tired; you do necd to rest so 
much.” 

‘My dear,’”’ said the mother with an air of conscious 
virtue, ‘‘I am never too tired to do a neighborly kindness.”’ 

When she left the house her daughter burst into tears and 
let out the strain of weeks. Finally, when she had let down 
enough to feel a relief, a funny little smile came through the 
tears, which was, in its way, almost sadder than the tears. 
“There is one nervously worn-out woman gone to comfort 
and lift up another nervously worn-out woman—if that is not 
the blind leading the blind then I don’t know. I wonder 
how long it will be before Mamma, too, is in the ditch?’”’ 

This same story could be reversed with the mother in the 
daughter’s place, and the daughter in the mother’s. And, 
indeed, we see slight illustrations of it, one way or the other, 
in many families and among many friends. 

This, then, is the first answer to any woman’s question, 
“Why am Iso nervous?’’ Because you do not use common- 
sense toward exercise, fresh air, nourishment and rest. 

Nature tends toward health. Your whole physical organ- 
ism tends toward health. If you once find yourself out and 
begin to be sensible you will find a great, vigorous power 
carrying you along, and you will be surprised to see how fast 
you gain. It may be some time before Nature gets her own 
way with you entirely, because when one has been off the 
track for long it must take time to readjust; but when we 
begin to go with the laws of health, instead of against them, 
we get into a healthy current and gain faster than would 
have seemed possible when we were outside it, habitually 
trying to oppose the stream. 


Nervous Women Do Not Govern Their Emotions 


HE second reason why women are nervous is that they 

do not govern their emotions. Very often it is the strain 
of unpleasant emotions that keeps women nervous, and when 
we come really to understand we find that the strain is there 
because the woman does not get her own way. She has not 
money enough. She has to live with some one she dislikes. 
She feels that people do not like her and are neglectful of her. 
She believes that she has too much work to do. She wishes 
that she had more beauty in her life. 

Sometimes a woman is entirely conscious of when or why 
she fails to get her own way; then she knows what she is 
fretting about, and she even knows that the fretting is a 
strain that keeps her tired and nervously irritated. Some- 
times a woman is unconscious of what it is that is keeping her 
in a chronic state of nervous irritability. I have seen a 
woman express herself as entirely resigned to the very cir- 
cumstance or person that she was, unconsciously, so fiercely 
resisting that her resistance kept her ill half of the time. In 
such cases the strain is double. First, there is the strain 
of the person or circumstance chronically resisted. Second, 
there is the strain of the pose of saintly resignation. It is 
bad enough to pose to other people, but when we pose to 
other people and to ourselves too the strain is twice as bad. 

Imagine a nerve specialist saying to his patient, ‘* My 
dear madam, you really must stop being a hypocrite. You 
have not the nervous strength to spare for it.” In most 
cases, I fear, the woman would turn on him indignantly and 
go home to be more of a hypocrite than ever, and so more 
nervously ill. 

I have seen a woman cry and make no end of trouble 
because she had to have a certain relative live in the house 
with her, simply because the relative “got on her nerves.” 
Then, after the relative left the house, this same woman 
cried and still made no end of trouble because she thought 
she had done wrong to send ‘‘Cousin Sophia”? away; and 
the poor, innocent, uncomplaining victim was brought back 
again. Yet it never seemed to occur to the nervous woman 
that ‘‘Cousin Sophia” was harmless, and that her trouble 
came entirely from the way in which she constantly resented 
and resisted little unpolished ways. 

I do not know how many times ‘‘ Cousin Sophia’’ may be 
sent off and brought back again; nor how many times other 
things in my nervous friend's life may have to be pulled to 
pieces and then put together again, for she has not yet dis- 
covered that the cause of the nervous trouble is entirely in 
herself, and that if she would stop resisting ‘‘ Cousin 
Sophia’s”’ innocent peculiarities, stop resisting other various 
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phases of her life that do not suit her, and begin to use her 
will to yield where she has always resisted, her load would be 
steadily and happily lifted. 

The nervous strain of doing right is very painful; espe- 
cially so because most women who are under this strain do 
not really care about doing right at all. I have seen a woman 
quibble and talk, and worry about what she believed to be 
a matter of right and wrong ina few cents, then neglect for 
months to pay a poor mana certain large amount of money 
which he had honestly earned, and which she knew he needed. 

The nervous conscience is really no conscience at all. I 
have seen a woman worry over what she owed to a certain 
other woman in the way of kindness, and go to a great deal 
of trouble to make her kindness complete; and then on the 
same day show such hard, unfeeling cruelty to another 
friend that she wounded her deeply, and that withouta regret. 

A nervous woman’s emotions are constantly side-tracking 
her away from the main cause, and so keeping her nervous. 
A nervous woman’s desire to get her own way —and strained 
rebellion at not getting her own way—bedazzles or befogs 
her brain so that her nerves twist off into all sorts of emotions 
which have nothing whatever to do with the main cause. 
The woman with the relative wants to be considered good 
and kind and generous. The woman with the nervous 
money Conscience wants to be considered upright and just 
in her dealings with others. All women with various expres- 
sions of nervous Conscience want to ease their consciences 
for the sake of their own comfort—not in the least for the 
sake of doing right. 

I write first of the nervous hypocrite because the nervous 
strain is deeper in and more difficult to find. To watch 
such a woman is like seeing her in a terrible nightmare, 
which she steadily sugar-coats by her complacent belief in 
her own goodness. If among a thousand nervous ‘‘saints”’ 
who may read these words one is thereby enabled to find 
herself out, they are worth the pains of writing many times 
over. The nervous hypocrites who do not find themselves 
out get sicker and sicker, until finally the only use they are 
is to discipline those who have the care of them. 


Drop the Emotions and Face the Fact 


HE greatest trouble comes through the befogging emo- 

tions. A woman begins to feel a nervous strain, and that 
strain results in exciting emotions. These emotions again 
breed more emotions until the woman gets to bea simmering 
mass of possibly exciting and painful emotions which can be 
roused to a boiling point at any moment by anything or 
any one who may touch a sensitive point. When a woman's 
emotions are aroused, and she is allowing herself to be 
governed by them, reason is out of the question, and any 
one who thinks a woman can be made to see common-sense 
in a state like that will find himself entirely mistaken. 

The only cure is for the woman herself to learn that she is 
entirely impervious to common-sense when she is in the 
midst of an emotional nerve storm, and to say, ‘“ Don’t try 
to talk to me now; am not reasonable; wait until I 
get quiet.” Then, if she will go off by herself and drop the 
emotions, and the strain behind the emotions, she will often 
come to a good, clear judgment without outside help; or if 
not, she will come to where she is ready and grateful to 
receive the help from a clearer mind than her own. 

‘For goodness’ sake, don’t tell that to Alice,’’ a young 
fellow said of his sister. ‘‘She will have fits first, and then 
indigestion and insomnia for six weeks.” 

The lad was not a nerve specialist; neither was he inter- 
ested in nerves—except to get away from them; but he 
spoke truly from common-sense and his own experience 
with his sister. 

The point is, to drop the emotions and face the fact. If 
nervous women would see the necessity for that, and would 
practice it, it would be surprising to see how their nerves 
would improve. 

I knew a woman who discovered that her emotions were 
running away with her and making her nervously ill; and 
she went to work with a will, and every time something 
happened to rouse this great emotional wave she would 
deliberately force herself to relax and relax until the wave 
had passed over her and she could see things in a_ sensible 
light. When she was unable to go off by herself and lic 
down to relax she would walk with her mind directed to 
make her feet heavy. When you drop the tension of the emo- 
tion the emotion has nothing to hold on to and it must go. 

I knew another woman who did not know how to relax; 
so, to get free from this emotional excitement, she would 
turn her attention at once to figures: to her personal accounts 
or even to saying the multiplication table. The steady 
concentration of her mind on dry figures and on ‘“‘ getting 
her sums right” left the rest of her brain free to drop its 
excitement and get into a normal state again. 


The Main Reasons Why Women are Nervous 


rer it is owing to the pleasant emotions which some 
women hold to such an extreme that they are made ill. 
How many times have we heard of women who were “worn 
to a shred” by the delight of an opera, or a concert, or an 
exciting play? If these women only knew it their pleasure 
would be far keener if they would let the enjoyment pass 
over them, instead of tightening all up in their nerves and 
holding on to it. 

Nature in us tends toward health, and toward pleasant 
sensations. If we relax out of painful emotions we find good 
judgment and happy instinct behind them. If we relax 
so that pleasant emotions can pass over our nerves they 
leave a deposit of happy sensation behind, which only adds 
to the store that Nature is ready to give us. 

To sum up: The two main reasons why women are 
nervous are that they do not take intelligent care of their 
bodies, and that they do not govern their emotions; but 
back of these reasons is the fact that they want their own 
way altogether too much. Even if a woman’s own way is 
right she has no business to push for it selfishly. If any 
woman thinks, “I could take intelligent care of my own 
body if I did not have to work so hard, or have this or that 
interference,” let her go to work with her mind well armed 
to do what she can, and she will soon find that there are 
many places where she can improve in the normal care of 
her body, even with all the work and all the interferences. 

To adapt an old saying, the women who are overworked 
and clogged with real interferences should aim to be healthy, 
and, if they cannot be healthy, then they should be as 
healthy as they can. 
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~a T irregular 
onl intervals a 
contagion 


of secret societies 
was accustomed 
to sweep the ranks 
of St. Ursula’s School. A 
mushroom society would 
spring upovernight; its 
half-dozen members would 
parade through the corri- 
dors the interesting, tanta- 
lizing fact that they had a 
secret, and, with heads 
together and wary glances 
over their shoulders, would 
confer darkly in corners. Then the sixty or so uninitiated 
would split up into secret societies of their own, until the 
atmosphere a the whole school became surcharged with 
mystery. Conversation was no longer intelligible to the 
casual passer-by; it consisted of grips and countersigns and 
cabalistic mumblings. 

The teachers had discovered that the safest way to cure 
the epidemic was to let it run its course. Nothing so 
quickly dampens the fervor of youth as a lack of opposition. 

This was the case with the Delta Omega, a society 
founded in the autumn of their Senior year by that irre- 
pressible triumvirate, Patty, Conny and Priscilla. The 
secrets of the Delta Omega were meager, but the initiation 
was lavish. In the absence of a goat a lively young calf— 
borrowed from the stables at infinite inconvenience—was 
induced to mount the stairs to the trunk-room above the 
kitchen and assist at the function. 

On the occasion of the first initiation a slight halt occurred 
owing to the stubbornness of one of the assistants. Patty 
had arranged with a seemingly complaisant cook to open 
the lid of the broiling-stove and expose a glowing charcoal 
fire to a register set in the ceiling just 
above. But when the time came Patty 
was unfortunate in the wording of her 
request. With the expectant victim 
kneeling over the register, waiting to 
gaze into the burning depths below, 
Patty shouted down the command, 
“Satan, open the gates of the Inferno.” 
The outraged Nora refused to answer 
to this designation, and the victim con- 
tinued to kneel while Patty descended 
to the kitchen and herself assumed the 
title rdle. 


246 The purpose of the initiation was 
to teach the art of self-control. Among 
other details a raw and chilly oyster 
was dropped down the neck of the 
blindfolded aspirant, who was ordered 
not to squirm; also, she was served 
with a glass of lukewarm beef-extract 
(unsalted), and, after it was safely 
down, was informed that she had drunk 
the blood of a fresh-slain ox. 

Those who had safely weathered the 
rigors of this ceremony demanded with 
expectant interest to be told the secrets. 
But then an embarrassing silence fol- 
lowed. There were no secrets. The 
originators had expended all their 
genius upon the entering ritual; their 
imaginations halted before the pros- 
pect of further meetings. After this 
disappointing slump the new members 
were actuated chiefly by a desire to 
elect some newer members; and so the 
circle of the Delta Omega kept on widen- 
ing. When they had initiated all the 
girls and all the teachers (with slightly 
modified ceremonies) they proceeded to 
the domestic staff. The cook and assist- 
ant cook, ten maids and two laun- 
dresses were welcomed as_ honorary 
members. The girls were tentatively 
considering the Japanese butler and 
Irish coachman, but the faculty mem- 
bers called a halt, and the society died 
from lack of fuel. 

After this severe attack of ‘‘ secret so- 
cietitis’’ the school for several months 
appeared to be immune. The winter 
passed peaceably without a single case. 
In the early spring Conny developed 
pink-eye and was sent home to recuper- 
ate. Priscilla had gone to Porto Rico 
to spend a few weeks with her father 
and the Atlantic fleet. Patty, lonely. 
and abandoned, was thrown upon the 
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On the Saturday following the double de- 
parture she, with Rosalie Patton and Mae 
Van Arsdale, made a trip into the city, in 
charge of Miss Wadsworth, to accomplish 
some spring shopping. Patty and Rosalie each needed a 
new hat, besides such minor matters as gloves and shoes 
and petticoats, and Mae was to have a fitting for her tailor 
suit. These duties performed, the afternoon was to be 
given over to relaxation—at least to such relaxation asa 
Shakespearean tragedy affords. 

But when they presented themselves at the theater they 
were faced by the announcement that the star had met with 
an automobile accident on his way to the performance and 
was too damaged to appear: money would be refunded at 
the box office. The girls still clamored for their matinée, 
and Miss Wadsworth hurriedly cast about for a fitting 
substitute for ‘‘ Hamlet.”’ 

Miss Wadsworth was middle-aged, and vacillating, and 
easily led, and ladylike, and shockable. She herself knew 
that she had no strength of character, and she conscien- 
tiously strove to overcome this cardinal defect in a chaperon 
by stubbornly opposing whatever her charges elected to do. 


WZE3 Today they voted for a French farce with John Drew 
as hero. Miss Wadsworth said ‘“‘ No” with all the firmness 
she could assume, and herself picked out a drama entitled 
“The Wizard of the Nile,” under the impression that it 
would assist their knowledge of ancient Egypt. 

But the Wizard turned out to be a recent and spurious 
imitation of the original historical wizard. She was ultra- 
modern English with a French flavor. The time was 
tomorrow, and the scene the terrace of Shepheard’s Hotel. 
She wore long, clinging robes of chiffon and gold cut in the 
style of Cleopatra along Parisian lines. Her rose-tinted ears 
were enhanced by drooping earrings, and her eyes were 
cunningly lengthened at the corners in a fetching Egyptian 
slant. She was very beautiful and very merciless; she 








broke every masculine heart in Cairo. As a climax to her 
shocking career of wickedness she smoked cigarettes! 

Poor, bewildered Miss Wadsworth sat through the four 
acts, worried, breathless, horrified, fascinated; but the three 
girls were simply fascinated. They thrilled over the scenery 
and music and costumes all the way back in the train. 
Cairo, to their dazzled eyes, opened up realms of adventure 
undreamed of in the proper bounds of St. Ursula’s. The 
Mecca of all travel had become Shepheard’s Hotel. 


WE That night, long after ‘Lights Out”’ had been rung, 
when Patty’s mind was becoming an agreeable jumble of 
Sphinxes and Pyramids and English officers, she was sud- 
denly startled wide awake by feeling two hands rise from the 
darkness and clutch her shoulders on the right and left. 
She sat upright with a very audible gasp and demanded in 
unguardedly loud tones: ‘‘Who’s that ?”’ 

The two hands instantly covered her mouth. 

““Sh-h! Keep quiet! Haven’t you any sense?” 

‘*Mademoiselle’s door is open, and Lordy’s visiting her.” 

Rosalie perched on the right of the bed and Mae Mertelle 
on the left. 

“‘What do you want?” asked Patty crossly. 

“‘We’ve got a perfectly splendid idea,” whispered Rosalie. 

“*A secret society,’’ echoed Mae Mertelle. 

“Let me alone !’’ growled Patty. ‘‘I want to go to sleep.” 

She lay down again in the narrow space left by her visi- 
tors. They paid no attention to her inhospitality, but, 
drawing their bathrobes closer about them, settled down to 
talk. Patty, being comfortably inside and warm while they 
shivered outside, was finally induced to lend a drowsy ear. 

“‘T’'ve thought of a new society,” said Mae Mertelle. She 
did not propose to share the honor of creation with Rosalie. 
‘“‘ And it’s going to be really secret this 
time. I’m not going to let in the whole 
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school for society, and Patty at large 
Was very likely to get into trouble. 





“Each Received a Flowing Cupful and Drank it With What Grace She Misht, Until2Patty’s Turn Came” 


(Page 15) 


school—only usthree. And this society 
hasn’t just a few silly secrets; it has an 
aim.” 

“We're going to call it the Society 
of Associated Sirens,’’ Rosalie eagerly 
broke in 

“The what?” demanded Patty. 

Rosalie rolled off the sonorous sylla- 
bles a second time. 

“The Sho-shiety of Ash-sho-she- 
ated Shi-rens,” Patty mumbled sleepily. 
“It’s too hard to say.”’ 

“Oh, but we won’t call it that in 
public. The name’s a secret. We'll 
call it the S. A. S.” 

“What's it for?” 

“You'll promise not to tell?’’ Mae 
asked guardedly. 

‘‘No, of course I won't tell.” 


24S “‘ Not even Pris and Conny when 
they get back?”’ 

“We'll make them members,”’ said 
Patty. 

‘‘Well—perhaps—but this is the kind 
of society that’s better small. And we 
three are the only ones who really 
ought to be members, because we saw 
the play. But, anyhow, you must 
promise not to tell unless Rosalie and I 
give you permission. Do you promise 
that?”’ 

“Oh, yes! I promise. What’s it 
for?” 

“We're going to become sirens,” 
Mae whispered impressively. ‘‘We’re 
going to be beautiful and fascinating 
and ruthless 

‘Like Cleopatra,” said Rosalie. 

“And avenge ourselves on Man,’ 
added Mae. 

‘‘Avenge ourselves—what for?’’ in- 
quired Patty, somewhat dazed. 

‘“Why—for—for—breaking our hearts 
and destroying our faith in —— 

‘‘My heart hasn’t been broken.” 

“Not yet,”” said Mae with a touch of 
impatience, “because you don’t know 
any men; but you will know them some 
day and then your heart will be broken. 
You ought to have your weapons 
ready.”’ 

‘‘In time of peace prepare for war,” 
quoted Rosalie. 

‘“‘Do—you think it’s quite ladylike 
to be a siren?” asked Patty dubiously. 

“It’s perfectly ladylike!”’ said Mae. 
**Nobody but a lady could possibly 
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be one. Did you ever hear of a washerwoman who was 
a siren?” 

“N-no,” Patty confessed. ‘I don’t believe I have.”’ 

“And look at Cleopatra,” put in Rosalie. ‘I’m sure 
she was a lady.” 

“All right!” Patty agreed. ‘‘What are we going to 
0?” : ; 
“We're going to become beautiful and fascinating, 
with a fatal charm that ensnares every man who ap- 
proaches.” 

“Do you think we can?’’ There was some doubt in 
Patty’s tone. 

““Mae’s got a book,” put in Rosalie eagerly, ‘about 
‘Beauty and Grace.’ You soak your face in oatmeal 
and almond oil and honey, and let your hair hang in the 
sun, and whiten your nose with lemon-juice, and wear 
gloves at night, and a 

“You really ought to have a bath of asses’ milk,” 
interrupted Mae. ‘‘Cleopatra had; but I’m afraid it 
will be impossible to get.” 

“And you ought to learn to sing,” added Rosalie, 
“‘and have some one song like the ‘Lorelei’ that you 
always hum when you're about to ensnare a victim.” 

The project was foreign to Patty’s ordinary train of 
thought, but it did have an element of novelty and 
allurement. Neither Mae nor Rosalie was the partner 
she would naturally have chosen in any enterprise, but 
circumstances had thrown them together that day, and 
Patty was an obliging soul. 

They discussed the new society for several minutes 
more until they heard the murmur of Miss Lord’s voice 
bidding Mademoiselle good-night. 

“There’s Lordy!’’ Patty whispered. ‘‘ You’d better 
go to bed. We can plan the rest in the morning.” 

‘Ves, let’s,”’ said Rosalie witha shiver. ‘‘I’m freezing !’’ 

“But we must first take the vow,” insisted Mae 
Mertelle. ‘‘We ought really to do it at midnight, but 
maybe half-past ten will do as well. I’ve got it all 
planned. You two say it after me.” 

They joined hands and whispered in turn: 

“‘T most solemnly promise to keep secret the name and 
object of this society; and if I break this oath may 
I become freckled and bald and squint-eyed and pigeon- 
toed, now and forevermore.” 


246 The three members of the S. A. S. devoted their 
leisure during the next few days to a careful study of the 
work on Beauty, and painstakingly set about putting its 
precepts into practice. Some of these seemed perplex- 
ingly at variance. The hair, for example, was to be 
exposed to air and sunlight, but the face was not. They 
cleverly circumvented this difficulty, however. The 
week’s allowance went for chamois skin. During every 
recreation hour they retired to an airy knoll in the farther 
pasture and sat in a patient row, with hair streaming in 
the wind and faces protected by home-made masks. 

One afternoon a little Junior A, wandering far afield 
in a game of hide-and-seek, came upon them unawares, 
and returned to the safe confines of the playground with 
frightened shrieks. Dark rumors began to float about 
the school as to the aim and scope of the new society. 
Suggestion ranged all the way from Indian squaws to 
Druid priestesses..___—_- nme 

They almost inet with disaster while acquiring the 
ingredients of the oatmeal poultice. The oatmeal and 
lemon were comparatively easy; the cook supplied them 
without much fuss. But she stuck atthe honey. There 
were jars and jars of strained honey in the storeroom; 
but the windows were barred and the key was in the 
bottom of Nora’s pocket. Confronted by the immediate 
necessity of becoming beautiful they could not placidly 
sit down for five days and wait for the weekly shopping 
trip to the village. Besides, with a teacher in attend- 
ance there would be no possible chance of making the 
purchase. Honey was a contraband article—in the same 
class with candy and jam and pickles. 

They discussed the feasibility of filing through the iron 
gratings, or of chloroforming Nora and stealing the key; 
but in the end Patty accomplished the matter by the use 
of alittle simple blarney. She dropped into the kitchen 
one afternoon with the plaintive admission that she was 
hungry. Nora hastened to supply a glass of milk and a 
piece of bread and butter, while Patty perched on a 
corner of the carving-table and settled herself for con- 
versation. The girls were not supposed to visit the 
kitchen, but the law was never rigidly enforced. Nora 
was a social soul and she welcomed callers. Patty praised 
the apple dumplings of last night’s dessert; progressed 
from that to a discussion of the engaging young plumber 
who at the moment claimed all of Nora’s thoughts; then 
by a natural transition she passed to honey. Before she 
left she had obtained Nora’s promise to substitute it for 
marmalade the next morning at breakfast. 





The members of the S. A. S. brought pin-trays to 
the meal, and unobtrusively transferred a supply from 
their plates to their laps. 

But, even so, disaster still threatened. Patty had the 
misfortune to collide with Evalina Smith in the upper 
hall, and she dropped her pin-tray, honey side down, in 
the middle of the rug. At the same instant Miss Lord 
bore down upon her from the end of the corridor. Patty 
plumped down on her knees in the midst of the puddle, 
and with wide-spread skirts commenced frantically 
searching for an imaginary stickpin. 

“Is it necessary for you to block up the entire hall?” 
was Miss Lord’s only comment as she passed. 

The rug was happily reversible, and by the simple 
process of turning it over Patty satisfactorily cleaned up 
the mess. The other two girls were generous and shared 
their supply, so in the end she obtained her honey. 

For three wakeful nights they stuck to the poultices, 
though perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the 
poultices stuck to them. In spite of many washings in 
hot water their faces became noticeably scaly. 

Miss Sallie, who represented St. Ursula’s board of 
health, met Patty Wyatt in the hall one morning. She 
took her by the chin and turned her to the light. Patty 
squirmed embarrassedly. 

‘*My dear child! What is the matter with your face?” 

“I—I don’t know—exactly. It seems sort of—of— 
dandruffy.” 

“‘T should think it did! What have you been eating?” 

“Only what I get at meals,” said Patty, relievedly 
telling the truth. 


“There’s something the matter with your blood,” 
diagnosed Miss Sallie. ‘‘What you need is a tonic. I 
shall prescribe boneset tea.” 

“‘Oh, Miss Sallie!’’ Patty earnestly remonstrated. ‘I 
don’t need it, really. I’m sure I'll be all right.’’ She had 
tried boneset tea before; it was the bitterest brew that 
was ever concocted. 

When Miss Sallie met Mae Van Arsdale suffering from 
the same complaint, and, later still, Rosalie Patton, she 
commenced to be perturbed. The apple trees under her 
care at the farm had been afflicted that spring with San 
José scale, but she had hardly expected the disease to 
spread to the girls. That afternoon she superintended an 
infusion of boneset of gigantic proportions, and at bed- 
time a reluctant school formed in line and filed past Miss 
Sallie, who, ladle in hand, presided over the punch-bowl. 
Each received a flowing cupful and drank it with what 
grace she might, until Patty’s turn came. She disposed 
of hers in a blue china umbrella-holder which stood in the 
hall behind Miss Sallie’s back. The remainder of the line 
successfully followed her lead. 

Miss Sallie watched her charges closely for the next 
few days; and, sure enough, the scales disappeared: 
the Associated Sirens had discarded poultices. She was 
more than ever convinced of the efficacy of boneset. 


ZS Shortly after the founding of the society Mae 
Mertelle returned froma week-end visit to her home. Her 
mother was ill and she had been sent for: some one in 
Mae’s family was conveniently ill a great deal of the 
time. She brought with her three bracelets of linked scales 
representing a serpent swallowing his tail. ‘‘S. A. S.”’ in 
tiny letters was engraved between the emerald eyes. 

“They are perfectly sweet!’ said Patty, with grateful 
appreciation. ‘‘But why a snake?” 

“It isn’t a snake; it’s a serpent,’’ Mae explained. ‘‘To 
represent Cleopatra. She was the Serpent of the Nile. 
We'll be Serpents of the Hudson.” 

With the appearance of the bracelets curiosity in the 
S. A. S. increased, but, unlike the other secret societies 
which had appeared from time to time, its raison d’étre 
remained a mystery. The school commenced to believe 
that the society had a secret. Miss Lord, who had the 
reputation of being curious, stopped Patty one day as she 
was leaving the Vergil class and admired the new bracelet. 

“And what may be the meaning of S. A. S.?’’ she 
inquired. 

“It’s a secret society,”’ said Patty. 

‘* Ah, a secret society!’” Miss Lord smiled. ‘‘Then I 
suppose the name is a deep mystery.”’ She lowered her 
voice, as she said it, to sepulchral depths. 

‘‘Of course the name is a secret,” said Patty. ‘If that 
got out it would give the whole thing away.” 

‘‘And what is the object of this famous society? Or is 
that, too, a secret?”’ 

‘“Why, yes—that is, I mustn’t tell you exactly.” 

Patty smiled up at Miss Lord with the innocent, 
seraphic gaze that always warned those who knew her 
best that it was wisest to let her alone. 

“It’s a sort of branch of the Sunshine Society,’’ she 
added confidentially. ‘‘We’re to—well—to smile on 
people, you know, and make them like us.” 

“T see!” said Miss Lord, with an air of friendly under- 
standing. ‘Then S. A. S. stands for ‘Sunshine and 
Smiles’ ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, please! You mustn’t say it out loud.” Patty low- 
ered her voice and glanced anxiously over her shoulder. 

“IT wouldn’t tell anybody for worlds,’’ Miss Lord 
promised solemnly. 

“Thank you,” said Patty. ‘It would be dreadful if it 
got out.” 

“Tt is a very sweet, womanly society,’’ Miss Lord 
added approvingly. ‘‘But you ought not to keep it all to 
yourselves. Can’t you let me be an honorary member ?”’ 

“Certainly, Miss Lord!’’ said Patty sweetly. “If you 
care to belong we should love to have you.” 


“Lordy wants to be a Siren!” she announced to 
her two fellow-members when she met them shortly in 
the gymnasium. The account of the interview was re- 
ceived with hilarity. Miss Lord was anything but the 
accepted type of siren. 

“T thought a few smiles might relieve the gloom of 
Latin class,” Patty explained. ‘It amuses Lordy to think 
she’s helping the children in their play; and it doesn’t 
hurt the children.” 

For a time the S. A. S. flourished with the natural 
health of youth, but as the novelty wore off the business 
of becoming beautiful grew onerous. Mae and Rosalie 
continued to study the Beauty book with dogged perse- 
verance—the subject lay along the line of their natural 
ambitions—but Patty felt other matters calling. Spring 
field sports had commenced, and the nearness of the 
annual match with Highland Hall crowded out her 
interest in cold cream and almond meal. She and Mae 
were not naturally simpatica, and in spite of Mae’s 
insistence Patty became an apathetic siren. 

One Saturday just after the spring recess Patty 
received permission to lunch in town with ‘Uncle 
Bobby.”’ He was an uncle by courtesy only, but Patty 
had failed to inform the Dowager that the title was not 
his by natural right. She knew well what the result 
would be. It is quite proper to have luncheon with an 
uncle and quite improper with even the oldest and baldest 
of family Teale. 

When the “‘hearse’’ returned from the station at dusk 
with Mademoiselle and the city contingent Rosalie 
Patton was waiting the arrival on the porte cochére. She 
separated Patty from the group and whispered in her ear: 

“The most awful thing has happened!”’ 

““What?’’ Patty demanded. 

“The S. A. S. All is discovered !’’ 

“Not really!’ cried Patty, aghast. 

“Yes! Come in here.” 

Rosalie drew her into the empty cloakroom and shut 
the door. 

‘““You mean—they’ve found out the name—and every- 
thing?’’ Patty demanded breathlessly. 

‘Not quite everything, but they would have if it hadn’t 
been for Lordy. She saved us.”’ 

“Lordy saved us!’’ There was incredulity mixed with 
Patty’s horror. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

“Well, yesterday Mae went shopping in the village 
with Miss Wadsworth—and you know what kind of a 


chaperon Waddy makes.’”’ Patty nodded impatiently. 
“Anybody could fool her. And Mae, right under her very 
nose, commenced a flirtation with the soda-water clerk.” 

“Oh!”’ said Patty hotly. ‘‘ How perfectly horrid!” 

“She didn’t care anything about it, really. She was 
just trying to put the principles of the S. A. S. into 
practice.” 

“She might at least have picked out somebody decent !”’ 

“Well, he is quite decent. He’s engaged to the girl at 
the underwear counter in Bloodgood’s, and he didn’t want 
to be flirted with a bit. But you know how persistent 
Mae Mertelle is when she makes up her mind. The poor 
young man just couldn’t help himself. He was so 
embarrassed that he didn’t know what he was doing. He 
gave Hester Pringle half chocolate and half sarsaparilla, 
and she says it was a perfectly awful combination. It 
made her feel so sick that she couldn’t eat any dinner. 
And all this time Waddy just sat and smiled into space 
and saw nothing; but all the girls saw—and so did the 
drug-store man!” : ; 

““Oh!”’ said Patty breathlessly. 

“And this morning Miss Sallie went to the drug store 
to get some potash for Harriet Gladden’s sore throat, and 
he told her all about it.” 

“What did Miss Sallie do?’’ Patty asked faintly. 

“Do! She came back with blood in her eye and told 
the Dowager, and they called up Mae Mertelle, and 
then ”” Rosalie closed her eyes and shuddered. 

““Well,” said Patty impatiently. ‘‘ What happened?” 

“The Dowager was perfectly outraged! She told Mae 
that she had disgraced the school and that she would be 
expelled. And she wrote a telegram to Mae’s father to 
come and take her away. And she asked Mae if she had 
anything to say for herself, and Mae said it wasn’t her 
fault—that you and I were to blame just as much as she, 
because we were all in a society together, but that she 
couldn’t tell about it because she’d sworn.” 

“Beast!” said Patty. 

“So then they sent for me and commenced asking 
questions about the S. A. S. I tried not to tell, but you 
know the way the Dowager looks when she’s angry. Even 
a sphinx would break down and tell everything it knew, 
and I never did pretend to be a sphinx.” 





4H “All right,” said Patty, bracing herself for the 
shock. ‘‘What did they say when they heard?”’ 

“They didn’t hear! I was just on the point of break- 
ing my vows and telling all, when who should pop in but 
Lordy! And she was perfectly splendid! She said she 
knew all about the S. A. S. That it was a very admirable 
institution, and that she was a member herself! She said 
it was a branch of the Sunshine Society, and that Mae 
had never meant to flirt with the young man. She had 
just meant to smile and be kind to everybody she came 
in contact with, and he had taken advantage. And Mae 
said yes, that was the way of it, and she shoved off all 
the blame on that poor, innocent soda-water clerk.”’ 

‘Just like her,’”’ Patty nodded 

“And now Mae is perfectly furious with him for getting 
her into trouble. She says that he’s a horrid little thing 
with a turn-up nose, and that she’ll never drink another 
glass of soda water as long as she stays in St. Ursula’s.”’ 

‘‘And they’re going to let her stay?” 

““Yes. The Dowager tore up the telegram. But she 
gave Mae ten demerits and made her go without dessert 
for a weekand learn‘ Thanatopsis’ by heart. Andshecan’t 
ever go shopping in the village any more. When she 
needs new hair-ribbons or stockings or anything she must 
send for them by some of the other girls.”’ 

‘‘And what’s the Dowager going to do to us?”’ 

“Nothing at all—and if it hadn’t been for Lordy we’d 
all three have been expelled.”’ 

“‘And I’ve always detested Lordy,” said Patty con- 
tritely. ‘‘Isn’t it dreadful? You simply can’t keep ene- 
mies. Just as you think people are perfectly horrid and 
begin to enjoy hating them they all of a sudden turn out 
nice.” 

“T hate Mae Mertelle,’’ said Rosalie. 

“So do I!” Patty agreed cordially. 

“‘T’m going to leave her old society.” 

“I’m already out.’’ Patty glanced toward the mirror. 
“‘And I’m not freckled and I’m not squint-eyed.”’ 

‘“What do you mean?”’ Rosalie stared; she had for the 
moment. forgotten the dréad nature of the oath. 

““T’ve todld Uncle Bobby.” 

“Oh, Patty! How could you?” 

“‘T—I—that is Patty appeared momentarily 
confused. ‘You see,” she confessed, ‘‘I thought myself 
that it would be sort of interesting to practice on some- 
body, so I—I—just tried “ 

‘‘And did he ig 

Patty shook her head. 

“It was awfully uphill work. He never helped a bit. 
And then he noticed my bracelet and wanted to know 
what S. A. S.meant. And before I knew it I was telling 
him!” 

‘“What did he say?” 

‘First he roared, then he got awfully sober and gave 
me a long lecture. It was very impressive—sort of like 
Sunday-school, you know. And he took the bracelet 
away from me and put it in his pocket. He told me he’d 
send me something nicer.” 

“What do you s’pose it will be?’’ asked Rosalie 
interestedly. 

“T hope it won’t be a doll!” 











24 Two days later the morning mail brought a small 
parcel for Miss Patty Wyatt. She opened it under her 
desk in geometry class. Buried in jeweler’s cotton she 
found a gold linked bracelet that fastened with a padlock 
in the shape of a heart. On the back of one of Uncle 
Bobby’s cards was written: 

“This is your heart. Keep it locked until the chap 
turns up who has the key.”’ 

Patty deflected Rosalie as she was turning into French 
and privately exhibited the bracelet. 

Rosalie regarded it with sentimental interest. 

“What has he done with the key?” she wondered. 

“I s’pose,” said Patty, ‘‘he’s got it in his pocket.” 

“How awfully romantic.” 

“It sounds sort of romantic,’’ Patty agreed, with the 
suggestion of a sigh. “But it isn’t really. He’s thirty 
years old and beginning to be bald.” 


. NOTE—The concluding installment of the fascinating Patty stories will 
be given in the next (the July) issue of The Journal. 
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Is the Boys Camp 
Good for Boys? 


a 


By Sigmund Spaeth. 


mind of every thoughtful parent a dis- 

tinct problem: What is to be done 
during these vacation months with the 
boy who has spent the greater part of the 
year under the controlling influence of 
school discipline? Shall he be allowed to 
idle away his time at home or at a popular 
summer resort? Or shall he be forced into 
travels which may be distasteful to him, 
or saddled with a tutor who will continue 
to inflict that bondage of study from which 
he has just escaped? In any case the 
result is not entirely satisfactory. 

Of late years the solution of the problem 
has been sought in the establishment of 
boys’ camps, institutions which are in- 
tended to carry on the good influences 
which have had their foundation in the 
ere schools, yet to make the boy’s summer in 
Not Bad for Halfan €Vvery sense a vacation by relieving him of 

Hour’s Fishing the grind and drudgery of school life, and 

substituting a larger measure of those 
healthful diversions, athletic and social, which are all- 
important to the happiness of youth. Thousands of boys 
are now spending their summers in these camps. The 
question is, therefore, a very natural one: ‘‘Is the boys’ 
camp good for boys?” 

Now what is a boys’ summer camp? It is an institution 
which has grown so rapidly and developed in such a variety 
of ways that a strict definition is almost impossible. There 
are at present two fairly distinct types: the hunting and 
fishing camp, completely removed from civilization and 
consisting of a small group of boys with one or two guides 
or tutors; and the athletic camp, able to accommodate 
as many boys as a small school, well equipped, possessing 
every possible advantage of location, and firmly established 
as a permanent community. The latter type is the more 
important and more widely known. 


" ’ ‘HE approach of summer brings to the 


A, eee a boys’ summer camp is generally situated upon the 
shore of a lake or a river, preferably in a mountainous 
region. A healthy location is, of course, all-important. 
There must be a safe bathing beach for the benefit of the little 
boys, but at the same time there must be enough deep water 
to give plenty of opportunities for swimming and diving. It 
is essential, also, that the camp property should consist 
largely of woodland, for no boy ever felt that he was really 
camping out unless his tent was pitched among trees. A 
large part of the ground, however, must be kept clear for 
play-fields, for athletic sports are the most prominent 
feature in the daily life of the larger camps. 

The location being fixed the next question to be raised is 
that of equipment. As a rule we find the boys’ camp sup- 
plied with at least one large building, usually known as the 
“‘Lodge”’ or the ‘‘House,” which is the common meeting- 
place and center of camp life. It is not used at all for 
sleeping purposes, although part of it may be turned into a 
hospital if necessary. Its real function is entirely social. A 
first-class ‘‘Lodge’”’ is generally equipped with at least one 
big fireplace in which a roaring blaze is kept up in rainy 
weather. A piano is alsoa necessity. A writing-room with 
a post-office attached, a small library, tables for indoor 


Canoes are the Most Popular Form of Water Craft 
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games, and racks or shelves holding a variety of athletic 
paraphernalia, musical instruments and the like, usually 
complete the furnishing of a ‘‘Lodge.’’ A broad porch with 
rustic chairs and benches is an added luxury. 

The table is of course an important consideration. No 
boy is either healthy or happy unless he is well fed. Most 
of the summer camps support their own herds of cows, so 
that fresh milk and cream are always to be had in quantities. 
In some cases a farm is attached to the camp, making a 
constant supply of summer vegetables a possibility. Fresh 
meat, eggs, fruit and other necessities of the table are 
usually shipped to the camp from the nearest large city. 


ITH so much of civilization entering into the surround- 

ings the tent life would seem to fall into comparative 
insignificance. Yet it is an important feature in every well- 
regulated summer camp. Each tent is, as a rule, occupied 
by half a dozen boys, and a master or ‘‘councilor’’ who has 
them in his personal charge. The tents are provided with 
raised floors, and the boys sleep on cots supplied with 
the comparative luxuries of mattresses, blankets, and some- 
times even pillows. A rope stretched from pole to pole 
holds all necessary clothing. In the larger camps it has been 
found best to separate the boys into groups according to age, 
and often a camp consists of several distinct clusters of tents 
in different parts of the forest. In such cases each ‘‘campus’’ 
has its own style of tent life aside from the activities which 
center in the ‘“‘Lodge”’ and the athletic fields. 

To the boys themselves the athletic side of camp life is, 
of course, of prime importance. There must be a good 
baseball diamond, several tennis courts, and a stretch of 
level ground for the practice of track and field sports. 
Additional play-fields are usually available for outdoor 
basketball, ‘‘soccer’’ football and other exercises. The 
swimming hour, as a rule, finds every boy in the water. A 
diving-board placed at the end of a pier, and a float with a 
“high dive’’ and ‘‘slide’’ anchored at some distance from 
the shore, provide ample amusement for the more skillful 
and venturesome swimmers. A bathhouse facing the beach 
and furnished with lockers supplies every boy with all the 
necessary conveniences for the camp toilet. 

If the camp is situated on the shore of a fairly large body 
of water a good-sized ‘‘navy”’ is essential. Canoes are the 
most popular form of water craft. Large ‘‘ war-canoes,”’ 
able to hold about twenty boys comfortably and modeled on 
the old Indian style, have been found very useful, particu- 
larly for extended trips over the water. Several rowboats 
of the safe, flat-bottomed kind are necessary for the use of 
the smaller boys. In all well-conducted camps a boy must 
pass the ‘‘canoe test,’’ consisting of a swim of about five 
hundred yards, before he is allowed to use the canoes. 
Gasoline launches are now found in many summer camps; 
but these, after all, are too luxurious for the ordinary 
camp life, and are valuable chiefly as a means of quick 
communication with the outside world. 


HIS, in brief, is the necessary equipment of the average 

boys’ camp. Let us now examine also the general style 
of life in such surroundings, and find out what is done for 
the pleasure and training of the boy. 

Much depends, of course, upon the location of the camp. 
A situation in the vicinity of mountains is always advan- 
tageous, for to many boys the greatest possible pleasure and 
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excitement consist in the climbing of a good, hard mountain. 
The physical exercise, the demand upon courage and endur- 
ance, the novelty of spending the night in the open without 
even the protection of a tent, the joy of overcoming diffi- 
culties and gaining a much-desired end, and the exhilaration 
of attaining the command of a wide sweep of country from 
a mountaintop, all combine to give the boy a feeling of 
thorough satisfaction. 

Tramping parties are therefore frequent, and often several 
days are spent in a single trip. If the distance is long a 
wagon accompanies the boys to carry the blankets and 
cooking utensils and to give an occasional lift to a weary 
straggler. If a boy should have a distaste for mountain 
climbing or be physically unfit for the strenuous exercise 
he can always substitute a canoe trip, in which he is required 
only to do his share in paddling one of the big war-canoes. 
Such trips as these are the great and memorable events of 
camp life,and around them the summer’s program is built up. 


UT the average day in camp has its full share of interests 
and excitements. The boys are awakened early in the 
morning by the sounds of the reveille. A good bugler in 
camp is the surest means of getting the sleepers promptly 
out of bed. A short, brisk ‘‘setting-up drill’’ serves to 
remove the last lingering traces of sleep. Then there is a 
general scramble to the beach for the morning plunge. 
Dressing occupies but little time. The ordinary camp 
costume consists of athletic shirt, running drawers and 
‘‘sneakers.’’ At mealtimes ‘‘sleeves to the elbow”’ are 
usually required. In the intervals, however, the shirt is 
often discarded altogether, and as a result the boys’ backs 
gradually assume a beautiful bronze color. Sometimes, 
however, a painful case of sunburn follows a too reckless 
exposure. Such cases are the chief and almost the only care 
of the camp doctor. 

The morning toilet being completed the bugler summons 
the boys to breakfast. Whatever else he may do the boy in 
camp always eats heartily. Enormous quantities of cereals, 
milk, bread, butter and eggs are consumed daily. The food 
is plain and healthy, but always well prepared, and even the 
most epicurean of the campers has nevera complaint to make. 

The morning hours are occupied with various pursuits. 
At some camps it has been found advisable to divide the 
boys into squads for regularly assigned work lasting at least 
two hours. Some receive practical instruction in nat- 
ural history; some busy themselves with carpentering or 
machinery; some devote themselves to regular studies in 
preparation for school or college examinations; some find 
exercise in rolling the baseball diamond or the tennis courts. 
At the larger camps, however, this regular employment has 
not been found necessary, as the entire time is well filled 
with various forms of athletic and social diversions. A 
system of competitions is usually instituted at the beginning 
of the summer and continued to the very end. The entire 
camp is divided into two sides representing the camp colors. 
These sides, in turn, are divided into classes according to 
age, size and skill. In this way every boy is matched in 
competition against those only who are as nearly as possible 
his equals. Contests are held in every branch of sport, and 
at the end of the season medals are awarded to the individual 
champions ineachclass. Thus the boys are spurred on to win 
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The Most Dangerous Animal in the World 


animal in the world?” the answer would probably be 

“The lion,” or ‘“‘The rattlesnake.’’ But it would be far 
from the truth. The lion always gives a warning growl 
before springing, while the snake sounds its rattles before 
striking. The really ‘‘most dangerous animal’? comes 
upon its prey in a rambling, genial way, flying the flag of 
sociability. It is the housefly. 

It was first suggested by Doctor Nicholas in 1873 that the 
housefly carried disease, but only in the last few years has 
the accusation been proved. Until recently we have been 
thinking of it purely as a scavenger, while, instead, it was 
laying us low. For each time the fly scavenges it strikes a 
thousand blows. 


|: THE question were asked, “‘ What is the most dangerous 


One Fly Laid 120 Eags in Fourteen Hours 


ERXES'’S army looked like a scouting-party in compar- 

ison with the hordes of the housefly. Their name is 
legion, and their recruiting powers are wonderful. The 
average female fly lays between one hundred and one hun- 
dred and fifty eggs, but many are more prolific. Infact a 
fly under observation at the State Agricultural Station at 
Storrs, Connecticut, laid one hundred and twenty eggs in 
fourteen hours. It takes ten or twelve days for an egg to 
develop into a fly, which means that a dozen generations 
can be born in a single season. This again means that a 
female fly, with luck on its side, beginning in the spring, 
may by mid-autumn be the progenitor of 195,312,500,000 
flies. These figures are as confusing as a National debt, 
but, simplified, they mean that, allowing a million flies to 
the bushel, there would be 195,000,000 bushels of flies— 
all ‘‘relatives’’—with-a few wagonloads thrown in for good 
measure. 

Fortunately this number do not survive. Limitation in 
the food supply sounds the call for most of them; varying 
temperature carries off many more, and a certain fungous 
disease mows swaths in their ranks. It seems too good to 
be true, but flies really have diseases of their own and they 
have natural enemies. The household myriapod, or centi- 
pede, obligingly makes away with many of them, and spiders 
do not spin their webs for nothing. Nevertheless, there is 
a fortune awaiting the scientist who can devise a method 
which will exterminate the fly. 

There are many kinds of flies, but the common housefly 
is the worst because it sticks closest, is ever alert and always 
ready to swoop down upon us at a moment’s notice. The 
housefly can be told from its relatives by means of its broad 
head. In the morning you will find the housefly with head 
pointing down, while the other varieties retire with their 
heads up. This, however, is only a local eccentricity and 
when you are making away with them you need not show 
any partiality, for they are all bad. 

The indictments against the fly are startling. When the 
epidemic of typhoid broke out in the American army during 
the late trouble with Spain the source of the contagion could 
not be discovered. The food and water supplies were exam- 
ined and shown to be creditable; it was a mystery until 
Surgeon-General Sternberg began to suspect the flies. An 
investigation showed that disease was due to the transmis- 
sion of bacteria from the refuse-pits to the mess-tents, which 
were not screened. In that war flies killed four of our men to 
every one slain by Spanish bullets. The Japanese profited 
by our experience in their campaign against Russia, giving 
no quarter to the flies, with the result that they lost four 
men by wounds to one by disease. Now when a nation goes 
to war the first enemy it opens fire on is the fly. 


It is the Worst Animal for Carrying Disease Germs 


HE ways of the fly are devious. For its size, it is the 

best (or worst) animal known for carrying disease germs. 
The mosquito has a bad reputation, but it is not so versa- 
tile as the ordinary housefly. The mosquito’s specialty is 
malaria, while a fly distributes Asiatic cholera, typhoid, 
dysentery, tuberculosis, ophthalmia and even smallpox. As 
science gets better acquainted with the fly it may find it 
guilty a even worse things, but, as it is, there is enough 
evidence to convict. 

A fly is a kind of bacterial parcels post; the fleas on the 
proverbial dog are few and far between in comparison with 
the germs ona fly. A fly with only a thousand germs may 
call itself clean. Recently the station at Storrs examined 
four hundred and fourteen flies just to find out for how many 
bacilli the average fly is a carryall. The fly that stood first 
had 6,600,000 germs on it, but it had some close competitors. 
Four hundred of the flies scored more than 1,250,000 each, 
all of these flies being picked up at a moment’s notice and 
thus had not in any way been especially exposed. 

Dip a fly into a cesspool and then let it walk across a 
gelatine plate and it will blaze a trail of 30,000 or more 
bacteria. No wonder is it that flies are the greatest 
criminals at large and that every possible means is being 
exerted to lessen their number. 

Health officers in the United States are waking up to 
the enemy within their gates and are beginning to ask: 
“Why is typhoid fever?”’ And sooner or later in most of the 
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investigations the accusing finger swings around to the 
housefly. In the State of Washington nine per cent. of 
the deaths have been due to typhoid fever, being exceeded 
by only one disease—tuberculosis. For five years, between 
1903 and 1908, a study of the conditions of typhoid was 
made by the State Board of Health and it was found that 
the disease was very low in the spring. If it were distrib- 
uted by infected water a large number of cases would occur 
in the spring, when rains and melting snows flush sewers 
and rivers. In 1908 North Yakima had twenty deaths 
from typhoid—a mortality of 250 per 100,000 inhabitants. 
During the summer of 1909 the Health Department waged 
vigorous war on dirty alleys, foul water and open vaults, 
with the result that there were only eight deaths from 
typhoid. During the three years that the records have 
been available at North Yakima there have been sixty-six 
deaths from typhoid and enteritis, none of which occurred 
in December and January. 

The whole State of Washington is making a most deter- 
mined fight upon the fly. It has three inspectors who do 
nothing but travel with the Public Health Exhibit, giving 
stereopticon lectures. This exhibit was first shown during 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, where, by actual 
count, a quarter of a million people visited it. During the 
past season the Exhibit visited fifty communities, including 
every town in the State of four thousand or more inhab- 
itants, and it has been shown before more than 100,000 
persons—every one of whom went away an enemy of the 
housefly. In the towns visited the public-school children 
above the sixth grade have attended the exhibition under 
the supervision of their teachers, and have then written 
essays on what they saw and learned about the fly. Inthe 
summers of 1909 and 1910 the inspectors visited one hun- 
dred and forty-one cities and towns, and sixty logging-camps 
were inspected and instructions given for improving sanitary 
conditions. One town of only three thousand inhabitants, 
upon the recommendation of an inspector, voted one thou- 
sand dollars for cleaning up the streets and alleys. The 
money was so well expended that it is considered a model city. 


Active Campaigns are Being Waged A@ainst the Pest 


ACH summer Asheville, North Carolina, wages a vigorous 
war against flies by getting out big red posters telling the 
people how to fight the fly. In terse sentences are given 
many ‘‘ Don’ts” that help the citizens in their battle. San 
Antonio, Texas, has six fly-eating birds called Chichiquilotes 
that lighten the labor of the city sanitary officers. 

In New York City flies are responsible for twenty deaths 
a day the year round, while Dr. George M. Kober, of 
Washington, District of Columbia, is authority for the 
statement that in sickness, medical expense and time lost, 
due to typhoid fever, flies cost the United States three 
hundred and fifty million dollars a year. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Joseph Y. Porter, State Health 
Officer of Florida, the State Health Board has passed an 
ordinance prohibiting the keeping of horses or mules within 
five hundred feet of any dwelling, unless precautions are 
taken to prevent the breeding and liberating of flies. Similar 
rules have recently been passed by the State Boards of 
Health of Georgia, Wisconsin and Indiana. 

All over the country active campaigns are being waged 
against the winged pest of the household. Dr. L.O. Howard, 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, is Commander-in-Chief 
of the Fly Annihilation Army, and thé Government is now 
preparing a Special Farmers’ Bulletin which will give 
valuable fly-killing recipes and show in colors the various 
diseases spread by the fly. The American Civic Association, 
the American Consumers’ League, many anti-tuberculosis 
associations and the Woman’s Municipal League of Boston 
are also in the van of the fly-fighters. Working in the same 
cause are Health Leagues, charity organizations and the 
Y. M. C. A., while a New York milk company sends out 
pamphlets on the vices of this common pest. 


Some Ways in Which the Animal Travels 


HE fly on the bald head should be barred from the comic 

papers: it is no longer a joke, for every fly is an advance 
agent for the undertaker, and a willing worker at that. 

Just because you have no flies is no sign that they will not 
swarm down upon you. Many flies are great travelers. 
In unassisted flight they can cover two hundred and fifty 
yards, but when they have the wind with them they can 
surpass that distance. But they have other methods of 
getting around. Edward Hatch, Jr., of the American Civic 
Association, while examining some nuisance heaps near 
Newark, New Jersey, got on a street car and decided tc 
watch for flies. Forty-two flies got on too—all from the 
rubbish heaps. They had the fresh, silvery look of newly 
hatched flies, and could be easily distinguished from others. 
Eight left the car at Newark, a journey of five miles, while 
others got off at intervals with the passengers eight or ten 
miles from their birthplace. Later Mr. Hatch took a seat 
in a dining-car at Albany, New York, bound for Lake 
Champlain. Among his fellow-passengers were many Albany 
flies. They visited all over the car, and Mr. Hatch watched 
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them closely. At Bluff Point they got off, seemingly know- 
ing their destination, the distance being one hundred and 
sixty-five miles. 

A big step toward the extirpation of the housefly was 
taken when moving pictures became popular. The fly’s 
life-cycle is now put on in twelve minutes. On the screen 
the fly lays eggs in putrid meat; the eggs hatch before the 
audience; the baby flies burrow in filth, emerge wingless, 
then grow wings and fly across the moving screen as large 
as chickens. 

Another act in the drama is entitled, ‘‘How Flies Carry 
Contagion,” and makes the most thoughtless lean forward. 
A fly crawls over a bit of decaying fish, then over a lump of 
sugar, next into a cuspidor, then it wheels its way to the 
nipple of a baby’s feeding-bottle or into a dish on the table. 
Thus to thousands of people at once in scores of halls all 
over the country is shown how the fly maneuvers in his 
campaign against humanity. 


Why a Fly “Washes its Hands” 


HEN a fly ‘“‘ washes its hands” it simply means that it 

is shaking off some thousands of germs. An experi- 
ment was made to find out why it washed its hands: a fly 
no different from its fellows was caught in a sterilized net 
and dropped into a bottle of sterilized water. Then the 
water was shaken, giving the fly a kind of Turkish bath and 
rub-down. Then the previously pure water was examined, 
and it was found that the creature had left more than five 
million germs in its bath-water. 

As soon as one sees a fly unmasked one wants to get rid of 
it. But getting rid of flies is a difficult matter; the best 
way is not tohave them. Flies don’t ‘‘just happen’’; they 
never come into your house unless they are invited—that 
much must be said in their favor. For every fly there is 
a bit of filth somewhere. A fly in the kitchen is more dam- 
aging evidence against the housewife than an unpolished 
doorknob in the parlor. Many wives complain about the 
pests, wondering where in the world they come from, when 
the garbage-pail is merrily humming with them. Every dark 
corner isa fly incubator; flies are mortally afraid of suds and 
sunshine. Offal of all kinds is a summons to flies to come 
and make merry; open drains and stable vaults are their 
rendezvous. 

On farms all manure should be removed or treated with 
chloride of lime or crude oil. Screening the pit helps, but 
is not always successful, for one fly is apt to get in, and one 
fly means a battalion soon. In some cities it is a misde- 
meanor to leave manure exposed for more than a week. In 
the South damp cellars are a sort of first aid to flies; such 
places should be aired and treated with sunshine and 
kerosene. The housewife should abhor filth and dark 
corners, for wet, soppy and dark places are their stamping- 
grounds, while all vegetable matter is a magnet for them. 


What Can be Done by the Housewife 


ACH housewife should constitute herself a committee of 
one to fight flies. A few minutes spent each day at 
lessening their number will pay the biggest dividends of any 
small job around the house, as that not only gives peace 
and comfort but also cuts down doctor bills and: lengthens 
life. Any method that gets rid of one fly is good; a method 
that gets rid of two flies is better, and so on. Flypaper is 
good, but you have to wait until the fly allows itself to be 
stuck, and some flies are very perverse about this. Poisoned 
water helps, but often the flies seem to be immune. 

Pyrethrum powder burnt in a house stupefies flies until 
they may be swept up and destroyed. A little of this burnt 
in the morning in the rooms, which are then aired, will make 
the house exempt from flies all day. Twenty drops of 
carbolic acid put on a hot shovel or any piece of iron creates 
a vapor that kills flies, making a simple and effective remedy. 
The common mignonette plant grown in jars and placed in 
a room makes home life unpleasant to the housefly, while 
Nature has given us another simple remedy in the common 
white clover, found in almost every yard. Gather a 
handful in the morning and place it in a vase and watch 
the flies hunt the open; its odor is very offensive to them. 
The clover should be renewed every day or so, for when dry 
it irritates the nostrils. A cheap and effective poison not 
dangerous to human life is bichromate of potash in solution. 
One drachm dissolved in two ounces of sweetened water and 
placed in shallow dishes will dispose of many flies. Another 
remedy which for all purposes probably has no equal is a 
solution of formalin or formaldehyde in water. A spoonful 
of this liquid in a quarter of a pint of water left exposed in 
a room will kill all the flies init. Flies are also exceedingly 
sensitive to light. By closing all the blinds of the room 
except one the flies will seek the open one, when they can 
be easily driven out. 

In the war against the housefly cleanliness is the heavy 
artillery, vigilance the machine-guns, and determination the 
Mausers. If each home is made an outpost on the firing-line 
the most dangerous animal in the world—that kills more 
human beings than all the beasts of prey and all the poisonous 
serpents together—will take to its heels. 
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The Fifth Day— (Continued) 


HEN the Boy had turned the corner and dis- 

appeared Miss Charteris passed through the little 

postern gate and moved slowly up the lawn. 
How different to her sad return from that gate an hour 
before ! 

The William Allen Richardsons still opened their 
golden hearts to the sunset. The jolly little ‘“‘what-d’- 
you-call-’ems”’ still lifted their purple faces to the sky. 
But instead of stabbing her with agony they sang a 
fragrant psalm of love. 

Ah, why was the Boy so dear? Why was the Boy so 
near? She had watched him go striding down the lane, 
yet he still walked beside her; his gay young laugh of 
glad content was in her ears, his pure young kisses on 
her brow and eyes, his head against her knee. 

Just as she reached the mulberry Jenkins hastened 
from the house. The note he brought, in a familiar 
handwriting—thin and pointed— was marked “ Urgent’”’ 
in one corner, and ‘“‘Immediate’”’ in the other. But 
Miss Ann’s notes usually were one or the other; this 
happened to be both. 

“You need not wait, Jenkins,”’ she said. 

She stood close to a spreading branch of the mulberry. 
Her tall head was up among the moving leaves. Whis- 
pering they caressed her. Something withheld her 
from entering the soft shade sacred to herself and the 
Boy. She stood—to read Ann Harvey’s letter. 

As she read every vestige of color left her face. Bend- 
ing over the letter she might have been a sorely troubled 
and perplexed replica of the noble Venus of Milo. 

Folding the letter she went slowly up the lawn, still 
wearing that white look of cold dismay. She spoke to 
Martha through the open window, keeping her face out 
of sight. 

“Martha,” she said, “I am obliged to go immediately 
to Miss Ann. If I be not back by eight o’clock I shall 
be remaining with her for dinner.’’ She passed on, and 
Martha turned to Jenkins. 

By-the-way, Jenkins was having an unusually festive 
time. During the last twenty-four hours Martha had 
been kinder to him than he had ever known her to be. 
He was now comfortably ensconced in the Windsor. 
armchair, in a corner of the kitchen, reading yesterday’s 
daily paper and enjoying his pipe. Never before had 
his pipe been allowed in the kitchen; but he had just 
been graciously told he might bring it in if he wouldn’t 
be ‘‘messy with the hashes,’’ Mrs. Jenkins volunteering 
the additional remarkable information that it was 
‘‘good for the beetles.” 

Jenkins was doubtful as to whether this meant that 
his pipe gave pleasure to the beetles, or the reverse; but 
experience had taught him that a condition of peaceful 
uncertainty in his own mind was to be preferred to a torrent 
of vituperative explanation from Martha. He therefore 
also received in silence the apparently unnecessary injunc- 
tion not to ‘‘go crawlin’ about all over the floor’; it took 
‘‘a figure to do that!”’ 


226 Eight o’clock came and Miss Charteris had not 
returned. 

“Remaining with ’er for dinner,’’ pronounced Martha, 
flinging open the oven and wrathfully relegating to the 
larder the chicken she had been roasting with extreme care; 
‘an’ a precious poor dinner it'll be! Jenkins, you may ’ave 
this sparrowgrass. I ’aven’t the ’eart. An’ me ’oping she’d 
’ave ’ad the sense to keep ’im to dinner; knowing as there 
was a chicking, an’ grass for two. Now what’s took Miss 
Hann ‘urgent and immediate,’ I’d like to know!”’ con- 
tinued Martha, deriving considerable comfort from banging 
the plates and tumblers on to the kitchen table with just as 
much violence as was consistent with their personal safe pty: 
as she walked around it layi ing the table for supper. “‘Atea 
biscuit, I should think, an’ flown to ’er chest. I’ve no 
patience; no, that I ‘aven’t!” And Martha attacked the 
loaf with fury. 

At a quarter before nine Miss Charteris returned. Ina 
few moments the bell summoned Jenkins. The note he was 
to take was also marked ‘“‘Immediate.’”’ He left it on the 
kitchen table, and while he changed his coat Martha fetched 
her glasses. Then she followed him to the pantry. 

"Ere, run, man!” she said; “run! Never mind your 
muffler.. Who wants a muffler in June? ’E’s in it! It’s 
something more than a biscuit. Drat that woman!" 

A quarter a an bier late ra tall white figure moved noise- 
lessly down the lawn to the seats beneath the mulberry. 
The full moon was just rising above the high red wall, 
gliding up among the trees, huge and golden through their 
branches. Christobel Charteris waited in the garden for 
the Boy. 

He came. 

By then the lawn was bathed in moonlight. She saw him, 
tall and slim in the conventional black and white of a man’s 
evening dress, pass silent through the posers gate. She 
noted that he did not bangit. He came up the lawn slowly— 
forhim. He wore no hat, and every clear-cut feature of the 
clean-shaven young face showed up in the moonlight. 

At the mulberry he paused, uncertain, peering into the 
dark shadow. 

““Christobel?’’ he said softly. 

“Boy dear, lam here. Come.’’ 

He came, feeling his way among the chairs and moving 
aside a table which stood between. 





“He Stooped and Took Both Her Hands in His; Lifted Them Reverently, Tenderly, to His Lips” 


He found her sitting where he had found her on his return 
three hours before. A single ray of moonlight pierced the 
thick foliage of the mu’berry and fell across her face. He 
marked its unusual pallor. He stood before her, put one 
hand on each arm of her chair, and bent over her. 

‘‘What is it?’ he said softly. ‘‘What is it, dear heart? 
It is so wonderful to be wanted and sent for. But let me know 
quickly that you are not in any trouble.” 

She looked up at him dumbly during five, ten, twenty 
seconds. Then she said, ‘‘ Boy, I have something to tell you. 
Will you help me to tell it?” 

‘Of course I will,” he said. ‘How can I help best?” 

‘*T don't know,”’ she answered. ‘‘Oh, I don’t know!” 

He considered a moment. Then he sat down on the grass 
at her feet and leaned his head against her knees. She 
passed her fingers softly through his hair. 

‘‘What happened after I had gone?”’ asked the Boy. 

‘Jenkins brought me a note from Miss Harvey asking me 
to come to her at once, to hear some very wonderful news 
intimately affecting herself and the Professor and—and 
me. She wrote very ecstatically and excitedly, poor dear. 
She always does. Of course I went.” 

“Well?” said the Boy gently. The pause was so very 
long that it seemed to require supplementing. He felt for 
the other hand which had been holding the lace at her 
breast and drew it to his lips. It was wet with tears. 


243 The Boy started. He sat up, turned, resting his arm 
upon her lap, and tried to see her face. 

‘Go on, dear,” he said. ‘Get it over 

‘*Boy,”’ said Miss Charteris, ‘‘a rich old uncle of the 
Harveys has died, leaving the Professor a very considerable 
legacy, sufficient to make him quite independent of his 
fellowship and of the production of the Encyclopedia.” 

‘*Well?”’ 

‘‘They are very happy about it, naturally. Poor Ann is 
happier than I have ever seen her. And the chief cause of 
their joy appears to be that now the Professor is at last in a 
position to marry.” 

“Well?” 

‘*T have not seen him yet, but Miss Ann is full of it. She 
told me a good many very touching things. I had no idea it 
had meant so much—to him—all these years. Boy dear?” 

“és Yes, ” 

‘| shall have to marry the Professor.” 

No answer. 

**T don’t know how to make you understand why I feel so 
bound tothem. They were very old friends of my father and 
mother. They were so good to me through all the days of 
sorrow when I was left alone. Miss Ann is a great invalid 
and very dependent upon love and care, and upon not being 

(Page 19) 


thwarted in her little hopes and plans. She expects to come 
and live in—in her brother’s home. She knows I should love 
to have her. And he has done so much for me intellectually, 
so patiently kept my mind alive when it was inclined to 
stagnate, and sev oa when it would have grown slack. He 
has giv en up hours of his valuable time to me every week for 
years.” 

No answer. 

Suddenly the moonlight, through an opening in the mul- 
berry leaves, fell upon his upturned face. She saw the 
anguish in his eyes. She turned his head away, resting it 
against her knee, and clasped her hands upon it. 


243 “‘ Boy dear, it is terribly hard for us, Iknow. Ina most 
extraordinary way—in a way I cannot understand—you 
have won my material self. It yearns to be with you; it aches 
if you suffer; it lives in your gladness; it grows bin in 
your youth. Nobody else has ever made me feel this: I do 
not suppose anybody else ever will. But—oh, Boy—our 
material selves are not everything. They are the least of all. 
And I think—I think the Professor holds my mind. He won 
it long ago. I have grown much older since then, and very 
tired of waiting. But I can look back to the time when I 
used to think the greatest privile ge in the world would be to 
be the—to marry the Professor.” 

She paused—and waited. 

‘“That’s all very well,’”’ said the Boy ina low voice. “But 
you'll jolly well find that our material self, as you call it, 
counts.” 

It was such a relief to hear him speak at last. 

“Oh, I know, Boy dear,” she said. ‘‘ But more between 
some than others. The Professor and I are united pri- 
marily on the mental and spiritual plane. Being so sure of 
this, realizing the difference, makes it less hard, in a way, 
to—to give up my Little Boy Blue. Boy dear, you must 
help me because I love you as I have never loved anybody 
else in this world before, as I know I never shall love again. 
But I am bound in honor not to disappoint the man who 
knows I have waited for him. Miss Ann admitted to me 
tonight that she has told him. She said in the first moments 
of joy she had to tell him: he was so anxious and so diffident. 
Boy dear, had it not been for that I think I should have 
begged off. But—as he knows—as they have trusted me— 
dear, we must say ‘good-by’ tonight. He is going to write 
to me tomorrow, asking if he may come. I shall say ‘Yes.’ 

Boy dear? Is it very hard? Oh, can’t 
you see where duty comes in? There can be no true happi- 
ness if one has failed to be true to what one knows is just and 
right. . . . Can’t you realize, Boy, that they have been 
everything to me for seven years? You have come in for 
seven days.” 
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“Time is nothing,’’ said the Boy suddenly... ‘‘ You and 
I are one, Christobel—eternally, indissolubly one. You 
will find it out when it is too late. . Age is nothing! 
Time is nothing! Love is all!” 

She hesitated. The Boy’s theories were so vital, so 
vigorous, so assured. Was she making a mistake? There 
was no question as to the pain involved by her decision; 
but was that pain to result, as she believed, in higher good 
to all? Or was it to mean irreparable loss? The very 
knowledge that her material self so yearned for him led 
her to emphasize the fact that the Boy could not—oh, 
surely could not—be a fit mate for her mind. Yet he was 
so confident, so sure of himself in regard to her on every 
point; so unhesitatingly certain that they were meant for 
each other. 

And then she saw Ann Harvey, with clasped hands, 
saying: ‘‘Darling child, forgive me, but I had to tell 
Kenrick! He is so humble—he was so diffident, so doubt- 
ful of his own powers of attraction. I had to tell him that 
I knew you had been very fond of him for years. I did not 
say much, sweet child, but just enough to give dear 
Kenrick hope and confidence.”’ 


'&Z3 She could see Miss Ann’s delicate, wrinkled face, 
the tearful eyes, the lavender ribbons on her lace cap, the 
mysterious hair-brooch fastening the old lace at her neck. 
The scene was photographed upon her memory; for in 
that moment hope, the young hope born of the youthful 
Boy and his desires, had died. Christobel Charteris had 
taken up the burden of life, a life apart from the seven 
days’ romance created by the amazing overconfidence of 
her Little Boy Blue. 

The masterful man attracts, but in the end it is usually 
the diffident man who wins. The innate unselfishness of 
the noblest type of woman causes her to yield more readily 
to the insistence of her pity than to the force of her desire. 
In these cases marriage and martyrdom are really— 
though unconsciously synonymous; and the same pure, 
holy courage which went smiling to the stake goes smiling 
to the altar. Does a martyr’s crown await it in another 
world? Possibly. The only perplexing question in these 
cases being: What awaits the wrecked life of the “other 
man’”’? 

Christobel Charteris had put her hand to the plough; 
she would not look back. 

‘Little Boy Blue,” she said, ‘‘ you must say ‘Good-by,’ 
and go. I am going to marry the Professor quite soon, 
and I must not see you again. Say ‘Good-by,’ Boy 
dear.” 

Then the Boy’s anguish broke through all bounds. He 
flung his arms around her and hid his face in her lap. A 
sudden throb of speechless agony seemed to overwhelm 
them both, submerging all arguments, all casuistry, all 
obligations to others in a molten ocean of love and pain. 

Then she heard the Boy pray: ‘OQ God, give her to 
me! Give her to me! O God, give her to me!”’ 

‘‘Hush, Boy,” she said; ‘‘oh, hush!” 

He was silent at once. 

Then bending, she gathered him to her, holding his face 
against her, sheltering him in the tenderness of her arms. 
He had never seemed so completely her own Little Boy 
Blue as in that moment when she listened to his hopeless 
prayer: ‘‘O God, give her to me!” This was the Little 
Boy Blue who tried to carry cannon-balls, who faced the 
world with sand upon his nose, cloudless faith in his bright 
eyes, indomitable courage in his heart. She forgot the 
man’s estate to which he had attained; she forgot the 
man’s request to which she had given a final denial. She 
held him as she had first longed to do when his nurse, 
in unreasonable wrath, shook him on the sands; she 
rocked him gently to and fro, as his dead mother might 
have done long years ago. ‘‘Oh, my Little Boy Blue, my 
Little Boy Blue!” she said. 


43 Suddenly she felt the Boy’s hot tears upon her neck. 

Then in undreamed-of pain her heart stood still. Then 
the full passion of her tenderness awoke, and found voice 
in an exceeding bitter cry. 

“Oh, I cannot bear it! I cannot bear it! Boy dear, 
oh, Boy dear, you shall have all you wish—all—all! . 
Do you hear, my Little Boy Blue? It shall all be for you, 
darling—all for you! Nobody else matters. You shall 
have all you want—all—all—all!” 

Silence under the mulberry tree: the silence of a great 
decision. 

Then he drew himself gentiy but firmly from her 
arms. 

He stood before her—tall, erect, unbending. The 
moonlight fell upon his face. It had lost its look of youth, 
taking on a new power. It was the face of a man, and of a 
man who, having come to a decision, intended at all costs 
to abide by it. 

‘‘No, Christobel,”’ he said. ‘‘No, my beloved. I could 
not accept happiness—even such happiness—at so great 
acost to you. There could be no bliss for you, no peace, 
no satisfaction, even in our great love, if you had gone 
against your supreme sense of duty, your own high con- 
ception of right and wrong. Also, Christobel, dearest— 
you must not give yourself in a rush of emotion. You 
must give yourself deliberately where your mind has 
chosen and where your great soul is content. That being 
so I must be off, Christobel, and don’t you worry about 
me. You’ve been Heavenly good to me, dear, and I’ve 
put you through so much. I will go up to town tonight. 
I shall not come back unless you send for me. But if 
ever you want me and send—why, my love, I would come 
from the other end of the world.” 

He stooped and took both her hands in his; lifted them 
reverently, tenderly, to his lips, held them there one 
moment, then laid them back upon her lap and turned 
away. 

She saw him walk down the moonlit lawn, tall and erect. 
She saw him pass through the gate without looking back. 
She heard it close quietly — not with the old, boyish bang— 
yet close irrevocably, decisively. 


Then she shut her eyes and began again to rock 
gently toand fro. Little Boy Blue was still in her arms; 
it comforted her to rock him there. But the man who 
had arisen and left her when he might, taking advantage 
of her weakness, have won her against her own con- 
science and will—the man who, mastering his own agony, 
had thus been brave and strong for her—had carried 
her whole heart with him when he went out through 
the postern gate. 


In rising he left the Boy in her arms. Through the 
long, hard years to come, she prayed she might keep him 
there—her own Little Boy Blue. 

But he who went out alone—for her sake to face life 
without her—was the man she loved. 

She knew it at last. 

And the evening and the morning were the fifth day. 


The Sixth Day 


Cy; THE afternoon of the sixth day, at the hour which 
had hitherto been kept for the Boy, Christobel 
Charteris, in response to another urgent and immediate 
summons, went to take tea with Miss Ann. 

It had been a long, dull, uneventful day, holding at 
first a certain amount of restless uncertainty as to whether 
the Boy was really gone, mingled with apprehensive 
anticipation of a call from the Professor. 

But before noon a reply-paid telegram arrived from the 
Boy, sent off at Charing Cross: 

“Good-morning. AH’s well. Just off for Folkestone. 
tell me how you are.” 


To which, while Jenkins and the telegraph boy waited, 
Miss Charteris replied: 


“Quite well, thank you. Do be careful at Folkestone”; 


and afterward thought of many other messages which she 
might have sent, holding more, and better expressed. 
But that precious moment in touch with the Boy passed 
so quickly, and it seemed so impossible to think of any- 
thing but commonplace words while Jenkins stood at 
attention near the table and the telegraph boy kept ring- 
ing his bicycle bell outside as a reminder that he waited. 

Yet her heart felt warmed and comforted by this 
momentary contact with the Boy. He still cared to know 
how she was. And it was so like him to put “‘ All’s well.” 
He wished her to know he had not gone down beneath his 
trouble. ‘‘Fanks, but I always does my own cawwying.” 
Brave Little Boy Blue of long ago! 


Please 


24 The expectation of the Professor’s note. or call 
remained, keeping her anxious until she heard from Ann 
Harvey that her brother had been obliged to go to 
London on business, and would not return until the 
evening. ‘‘Come to tea with me, dear child,” the note 
concluded; ‘‘we have much to say!”’ 

It seemed to Christobel that there remained nothing 
which Miss Ann had not already said in every possible 
form and way. Nevertheless, she put on her hat and 
went. Miss Ann had succeeded in impressing all her 
friends with the conviction that her wishes must never be 
thwarted. 

Miss Ann had named her villa ‘“‘Shiloh,” undoubtedly 
a suitable name so far as she herself was concerned, her 
time being mostly spent upon a comfortable sofa in her 
tiny drawing-room, or reclining on a wicker lounge 
beneath the one tree in her small garden, or being care- 
fully wheeled out in a Bath chair. 

But nobody else found Miss Ann’s villa in any sense a 
resting place. She had a way of keeping everybody 
about her, from jaded Emma to the most casual caller, on 
the move while she herself presented a delicate picture 
of frail inactivity. Immediately upon their arrival her 
friends found an appointed task awaiting them; but it 
was always something which Miss Ann would have given 
to somebody else to do had they not chanced at that 
moment to appear; and they were usually left with the 
feeling that the particular somebody else, whose privilege 
they in their well-meant zeal had usurped, would have 
accomplished it better. 

Directing them from the sofa Miss Ann kept her 
entourage busy and perpetually on the move. Yet she 
never felt she was asking much of them, nor, however 
weary at the conclusion of the task, did they ever feel 
much had been accomplished—owing to the judicious use 
of the word ‘‘just.”’ 

‘“My dear,’”’ Miss Ann would say, ‘‘as you are here will 
you just clean the canary?’’ Cleaning the canary meant 
a very thorough turning out of an intricate little brass 
cage, several journeys up and down stairs in quest of sand, 
seed and brass polish, and an outdoor excursion to a 
neighbor’s garden for groundsel. The canary’s name was 
‘“‘Sweetie-weet,’’ and however much annoyed Miss Ann’s 
friends might be feeling with the canary they had to call 
him ‘‘Sweetie-weet’’ all the time they ‘‘cleaned him,”’ 
lest his flutterings should upset Miss Ann. Now you can- 
not say ‘‘Sweetie-weet’’ in an angry voice. Try and you 
will see. Consequently Miss Ann’s friends had no vent 
for their feelings during the process of getting a rather 
large hand in and out of a very small brass door with a 
spring which always snapped to at the wrong moment, 
while the hand—which seemed to its possessor larger than 
it had ever seemed before—was crooked around in an 
impossible position in a strained attempt to fix Sweetie- 
weet’s perches. If anything went wrong during the clean- 
ing process Miss Ann from her vantage-ground on the 
sofa would sigh and exclaim, ‘“‘ Poor, patient little Sweetie- 
weet!’’ Miss Ann was in full possession of all her 
faculties. Her hearing was preternaturally sharp. It 
was no use saying “Fiend!” to Sweetie-weet in an 
emphatic whisper. He fluttered the more. 


\@Z When the task was completed the cage had to be 
brought to Miss Ann’s couch for inspection. She then 
usually discovered the perches to have been put back 
before they were perfectly dry. Now nothing—as surely 
you hardly ought to require to be told—was so prejudicial 
to Sweetie-weet’s delicate constitution as to have damp 
wood beneath his precious little feet. Consequently all 
the perches had just to be taken out again, dried before 
the kitchen fire, and put back once more. When this 
mandate went forth the glee in the bright black eyes 
in Sweetie-weet’s yellow head was unmistakable. He 
shared Miss Ann’s mania for keeping people busy. 

When at last the second installation of perches was 
over, and the cage was suspended from the brass chain in 
the sunny window, Sweetie-weet poured forth a shrill 
crescendo of ear-piercing sarcasm—‘‘a little song of 
praise’? Miss Ann called it—directed full at the hot and 
exhausted friend who was applying a pocket handker- 
chief to the wire scratches on the back of her hand, and 
trying to smile at Miss Ann’s recital of all Emma would 
say when she found that her special privilege and delight— 
the cleaning of Sweetie-weet—had been wrested from her 


by the over-zealous friend. As a matter of fact, jaded 

Emma’s personal remarks about Sweetie-weet during the 

perch-drying process in the kitchen had been of a kind 

which would not bear repeating in Sweetie-weet’s 
resence, and had provided the only amusement the 
riend had got out of the whole performance. 

When Christobel Charteris arrived at Shiloh she found 
Miss Ann on the green velvet sofa, looking very frail and 
ethereal; a Shetland shawl about her shoulders, fastened 
by the largest and most mysterious of her hair-brooches— 
a gold-mounted, oval brooch in which a weeping willow of 
fair hair drooped over a sarcophagus of dark hair, while a 
crescent moon of gray hair kept watch over both. This 
funereal collection of family hair always possessed a weird 
fascination for small children brought by their parents to 
call upon Miss Ann. The most undemonstrative became 
affectionate and hastened with ready docility to the sofa 
to kiss Miss Ann, in order to obtain a closer view and to 
settle the much-disputed point as to the significance of a 
small round object in the left-hand corner at ‘the bottom. 
In fact, to the undisguised dismay of his mother, a sturdy 
youngster once emerged from Miss Ann’s embrace, 
exclaiming eagerly to his little sister: ‘‘It’s a furze bush, 
not a hedgehog!’’—an unfortunate remark which might 
have been taken by Miss Ann to refer to even more 
personal matters than a detail in her brooch. 


\24@ Christobel herself was not altogether free from the 
spell of this hirsute cemetery, chiefly because she knew it 
was worn on days when deep emotion was to be felt and 
expressed. At sight of it she was quite prepared for the 
tearful smile with which Miss Ann signed to her to close 
the door. Then extending her arms, ‘‘Sweet Sister,’’ she 
said with emotion, ‘‘let me take you to my heart.”’ 

It was somewhat startling to Christobel to be apostro- 
phized as ‘Sister’? by Miss Ann. The Boy had made her 
feel so young and so completely his contemporary that if 
Miss Ann had called her ‘‘ Daughter,” or even ‘‘ Grand- 
daughter,” it would have seemed more appropriate. Also 
her magnificent proportions constituted rather a large 
order for Miss Ann’s proposed embrace. 

However, she knelt beside the sofa and allowed herself 
to be taken to Miss Ann’s heart in sections. Then hav- 
ing found and restored Miss Ann’s lace pocket hand- 
kerchief she seated herself in a low chair beside the couch, 
hoping for enlightenment upon the immediate prospects 
of her own future. 

Miss Ann wept gently for a while. Christobel sat 
silent. Her recent experience of tears wrung from such 
deep anguish of soul made it less easy for her to feel 
sympathetic toward tears which flowed from no apparent 
cause and fell delicately into perfumed lace. So she 
waited in silence while Miss Ann wept. 

The room was very still. The bang with which the Boy 
usually made his entry anywhere would have been terrific 
in its joyful suddenness. At the mere thought of it 
Christobel’s heart stood still and listened. But this was 
a place into which the Boy would never make an entry, 
noisy or otherwise. Besides, the Boy was gone. Oh, 
silent, sober, sorry world! The Boy was gone. 

Sweetie-weet put his head on one side and chirped 
interrogatively. He felt the silence had lasted sufficiently 


ong. 

Miss Ann dried her eyes, making an effort to control her 
emotion. Then she spoke in a voice which still trembled. 

“Dearest child,’’ she said, “I want you just to cover 
this book for me. Emma has offered to do it several 
times, but I said: ‘No, Emma. We must keep it for 
Miss Christobel. I do not know what she would say to 
you if you took to covering my books!’ Emma is a good 
soul and willing, but has not the mind and method 
required to cover a book properly. If you will just run 
up to my room, dear child, you will find a neat piece of 
whitey-brown paper laid aside on purpose. . . . 
Hush, Sweetie-weet! Christobel knows you are pleased 
to see her. It is either on the ottoman behind 
the screen, or in the top left-hand drawer of the mahog- 
any chest between the window and the fireplace. Ah, 
how much we have come through during the last twenty- 
four hours! The scissors, dear love, are hanging by 
black tape from a nail in the storeroom. You require a 
large and common pair for cutting brown paper. How 
truly wonderful are the ways of Providence, dear Christo- 
bel! The paste is in the little cupboard under the stairs.”’ 


X22 When Miss Charteris had finished covering the 
book, having bent upon it all the mind and method it 
required, she forestalled the setting of another task by 
saying firmly: ‘‘I want an important talk now, please. 
Ann, are you sure you told your brother that I had 
cared for him for years?”’ 

“Darling, dear Kenrick was so diffident, so unable to 
realize his own powers of attraction, so a 

“‘Do you think it was fair toward a woman, even if it 
were true, to tell a man who has never asked her love that 
that love has long been his?’’ 

‘Sweet child, how crudely you put it! I merely hinted, 
whispered, gave the most delicate indications of what I 
knew to be your feeling. For you do love my brother; 
do you not, dear Christobel ?”’ 

“‘T think,” said Miss Charteris, slowly weighing each 
word, ‘“‘I think I love the Professor as a woman loves a 
book.” 

There was a moment of tense silence in Miss Ann’s 
drawing-room. Christobel Charteris looked straight 
before her, a stern light upon her face, as of one confronted 
on the path of duty by the clear shining of the mirror of 
self-revelation. 

Into Miss Ann’s pale blue eyes shot a gleam of nervous 
anxiety. 

Sweetie-weet chirped interrogatively. 

Then Miss Ann, recovering, clasped her hands. “Ah, 
what a beautiful definition!”” she said. ‘‘ What could be 
more pure, more perfect?” 

Miss Charteris knew a love of a very different kind, 
which was absolutely pure and altogether perfect. But 
that was the love she had put from her. ‘“‘A woman 
could hardly marry a book,”’ she said. 

Miss Ann gave a little deprecatory shriek. 
child!’’ shecried. ‘‘ Nosimile, however beautiful, should 
be pressed too far! Your exquisite description of your 
love for dear Kenrick merely assures us that your union 
with him will prove one of complete contentment to 





“Darling 
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How Women Can Wear Their Hair 


21. 


After Some Artists’ Ideals of Beautiful Women 





From “ Dreaming,” by A. Piot 
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A Charming Ideal “Youth,” by A. Piot 





As Suggested by “Innocence,” by A. Piot 


Drawings by Anna May Cooper 








Adapted From “Amorosa,” by Serendat de Belzim 


ILE every woman may not have been given her 

‘“crown of glory’’ in a wealth of lustrous hair she 

may, by acareful study of the lines of her head and features, 
at least make her tresses beautifying. 

In the illustration from ‘‘ Dreaming’’ the soft, curly 
hair seems to part itself naturally and is drawn loosely 
toward the back, where the strands are turned and coiled 
low right back of the short part—a charming fashion for 
a woman just past her youth. 

‘‘Amorosa’’ suggests a becoming fashion for the girl 
from eighteen to thirty. The natural wave of the hair is 
allowed perfect freedom in its fancy to part slightly toward 
the side, and the whole is massed in a soft coil a little 
beyond the crown of the head. 

In ‘‘ Reverie’’ the hair is represented as growing thick 
and close to the face, with a charming natural wave which 
is shown in its full beauty all around the head, unconfined 
by combs or ornaments of any sort. 

The beautiful natural wave and gloss of the hair, quaintly 
arranged in Puritan fashion, pictured in ‘‘ Youth,’’ lend a 
spiritual radiance to the face and enhance the mark of 
intellectuality shown by the high forehead. 

In the adaptation from ‘‘The White Carnation’’ a 
natural coiffure is shown in all its charm for a matron. 

A truly simple and most pleasing arrangement for a young 
girl is suggested in ‘‘Innocence,’’ by the rolled-back 
tresses on each side of the part. 

In the illustration from ‘‘ The Broken Pitcher’’ the natu- 
ral and extremely becoming arrangement may be acquired 
with hair of curly nature left close around the face, with 
the long strands gathered into a coil low at the back. 

From “‘ Lizette’’ we may adapt a becoming, rather high 
coil which may be safely worn when the hair grows low 
in the back and is soft and curly by nature. 


From “The Broken Pitcher,” by J. Greuze 











Suggested by A. Piot’s “Reverie” 

























































Adapted From “The White Carnation,” by F. Lafon 





A Suggestion From “ Lizette,” by A. Benner 
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Is Co-Education Injurious to Girls? 
What Co-Education Has Done 
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Bee i By John Dewey 
Bt a2 ; 4 Professor of Philosophy and Psychology at Columbia University 
= ‘2 cB 4 
HE Eig ele 
ae SF uf Professor Dewey’s views on co-education are based upon an experience of more than a quarter of a century. He taught for ten 
PEE EEE years at the University of Michigan and became thoroughly convinced of the soundness of co-education by personal experience. For 
EE & if the next ten years he taught at the University of Chicago, where he was head of the department of education as well as of philosophy, 
E sf Vie'k and he was there when President Harper introduced his segregation scheme for the first two years of undergraduate work. The 
Ee tk ua discussion which followed led Professor Dewey to investigate the whole question and to formulate his convictions more thoroughly 
on a) a Haha & than he ever had before. Since going to Columbia University, in 1905, he has always given lectures on education at Teachers’ 
ek EEE College and the Graduate School on Philosophy. His best-known book, ‘‘ School and Society,’’ has been translated into several 
5 3 bt: a | foreign languages. THE EDITOR. 
E EIR IE EIRE 
b. F F if pipe HO excuses himself accuses himself,’’ says the French The moral case, however, is much wider than the sexual aspect, 
% ae 4 proverb. A defense of co-education may suggest that its infinitely important as that is. It would be easy to fill my allotted \\ 
f EB: cause needs bolstering. As a matter of fact, however, the space with quotations from experienced high-school teachers tes- . 
ral and case for co-education does not depend upon balancing arguments. _tifying to the wholesome and refining influence, in all directions, 
aa A plea for it is simply a record of what American experience has of companionship of boys and girls on the intellectual plane 
bp EE demonstrated; and few persons on the Atlantic seaboard are afforded by co-instruction. If the adolescents of the two sexes can 
$ ‘ ae: ‘ aware of the extent of this experience. Of the boys and girls in meet anywhere to advantage it must be where conditions of con- 
ELE day our public schools—high schools included—nineteen out of every tact are the most steadying and elevating. To think otherwise 
i i f ana twenty are educated together. Even in the colleges and universi- is not to question co-education, but to exhibit contempt for the 
Be Pee Pee ig: ties there are five women in co-educational institutions of the first | moral possibilities of all education. The influences of association 
' } Pon EE rank to one in women’s colleges. And if we omit the women’s radiate throughout the whole of character. Boys learn gentleness, 
PB eek colleges of only two states, Massachusetts and New York, the ratio unselfishness, courtesy; their natural vigor finds helpful channels 
Boge the EE, in the colleges is almost that in the high schools—nineteen to one of expression, instead of wasting itself in lawless boisterousness. 
4 + Sip BIE on the side of co-education. An ounce of practice is worth a pound The natural attraction of the other sex unconsciously puts them | 
; EtEcR if Bg of theory; it is absurd to treat the question of co-education as one on their honor with themselves to live up to the best in themselves 
t.€ aa nity to be debated on theoretical or abstract grounds. rather than to descend to the lowest in their natures. Girls 
BEA F Ril Several years ago President Jordan declared: ‘‘Co-education is acquire greater self-reliance and a desire to win approval by 
N tt it Rie IB never a question where it has been fairly tried.’””, These words are deserving it instead of by ‘‘working”’ others. Their narrowness of 
aaa ae: as true today as when spoken. The few cases recently exploited in judgment, depending upon enforced narrowness of outlook, is 
{ ; tf 1H dg a —e add be disposed YE amc ar ny —_<S overcome; their ultra-feminine weaknesses are toned up. 
Bipikig sg tel the word ‘‘fairly.”” Their nature is well brought out in a little 
a Fit t L f| incident President Jordan relates just before making the statement Beneficial Influence of Co-Education Upon Manners 
iit } if 3 aT quoted: ‘‘An Eastern professor lately visiting a Western State 
2 Stata fe university asked one of the Seniors what he thought of co-education. ANNERS and morals run into each other and fuse. Even 
Ft 4 ae ut ‘I beg your pardon,’ said the student, ‘what question do you those who oppose co-education admit its beneficial influence 
Re: Af if f mean?’ ‘Why, co-education,’ said the professor, ‘the education of upon manners. The utmost they urge is that its effect is a little 
Ek BELEN Ep | women in colleges for men.’’’ The italicised words tell the whole too good—so to speak—or that boys are made unnaturally gentle- 
bie if if i if i story. Permitting a few women to enter ‘‘colleges for men’ isone manly. The so-called feminization of our schools must be spoken of 
t | iad He ih thing; co-education, conjoint education of women and men, is_ with all the solemnity befitting a secret mystery. Nobody has seen 
Haga a 44 quite another. If some colleges for men, that opened their doors it; nobody has yet pointed out regiments of effete mollycoddles 
SPC ERE iB to women for the sake of additional numbers—and fees—without coming forth from our schools; on the contrary, they persist in 
Hanes having considered whether they could deal justly with them after- sending forth wholesome, natural, boyish boys. It is simply a 
j Ri ; BE! ward, have been compelled to take back tracks toward segregation vague, impalpable fear that somehow hangs over the heads of 
iB iki Fi pe it proves nothing about co-education—whatever it may prove Americans whom we have so foolishly regarded as a strenuous 
qi ¥ ete about the judgment of the administrative authorities. That men people. Such intangibly indefinite things cannot, of course, be 
Waa aa in an institution which they regard as their exclusive monopoly argued against. A bit of history may, however, be better than 
PR REE BG ie should resent the presence of women is, doubtless, only too natural. argument. A British visitor, member of the Mosely Commission, 
t Pata I iB There was a time when males resented the presence of women, on is the first on record as experiencing this dread fear. Here are his 
Pie ieik BGR equal terms, in any social relation, even putting to death all girl official words: ‘‘The boy in America is not being brought up to 
Pic leye Bip jg! babies beyond the minimum needed to continue the tribal exist- punch another boy’s head, nor to stand having his own punched, 
Fi WE 1 14 ence. Whether the tendency to perpetuate survivals of barbarism ina healthy and proper manner. There is a strange and indefin- 
ERIE LE! hat in exclusively male institutions is an argument against co-education able feminine air coming over the men.” Possibly some light is 
aL a was or against the conditions that favor such survivals is not here thrown on the value of this opinion when we find the same writer 
Barats to the point. denying that Americans generally are a practical people, and 
: if} RiEIE | saying ‘‘their tendency is to be guided by sentiment and emotion. 
F: { big e 4 The Moral One is the Most Definitely Established Advantage oe think the Americans can long claim to rank as a practical 
PE Haba Hs HE most definitely established of the advantages of co-education As a matter of fact there is no serious difference between the 
PR IRIE RB EL is the most important one: the moral one. Not one ofthe few opponents and the upholders of co-education as to its actual effects 
a i iP EIB remaining authorities opposed to mixed education will commit upon the morale of boys and girls. The difference is not in the 
Fibib FEE himself definitely to a statement that it has facts, but in the medium of sentiment through 
eR EER had a bad effect on sexual morality. The evils which the facts are viewed. Says the chief 
ib ets uf so profusely prophesied in advance are con- American opponent: “There is a little charm . 
ara LEB Bt spicuous by their absence. An English critic, and bloom rubbed off the ideal of girlhood by 
PEE PE cist opposed both to co-education and to our close contact, and boyhood seems less ideal to 
IRE P BRT ET secular education, says that American expe- girls at close range. In place of the mystic 
5 | BR RIB rience is conclusive that in this country at least attraction of the other sex that has inspired so 
Cre h BIB RE: sexual tension and sexual perversion are much that is best in the world, familiar com- 
rip Bi he 8: reduced by co-education. The late Dr. W. radery brings a little disenchantment. The 
EY PST RLRIB OB. T. Harris pointed out as one of its chief benefits impulse to be at one’s best in the presence of 
a Sala ae 1 its tendency to “‘ desexualize”’ the school atmo- the other sex grows lax, and each comes to feel 
FE { P 3 4 sphere. There is a natural irradiation of itself seen through, so that there is less motive 
PIPE pIRIR LE Se ph ene emotions Sg ee aon to indulge in the Pesce — Nyon such 
SiR ESET RE BIE: such as is quite impossible when the sexes contact inspires, because the call for i is 
7 FE are arbitrarily isolated. An English authority, incessant.” 
Bie gig referring to what an English schoolman had No upholder of co-education has ever made 
QF aig gia.g said of the prevalence of sex precocity in some any stronger claim for it than that it renders 
fit pig el ese of the boys’ schools, adds: ‘‘I have no hesita- the call for courteous, decent and kindly con- 
_ f t EF; tion in saying that the evil he speaks of, which duct incessant, as this writer concedes. If any 
EE Bipis bit: does so-much to impair both the minds and one holds that a sporadic sentimental “jacking 
PEBOEE the bodies of the young people of our day and up” of conduct to some ideal plane—stimu- 
wt ena to impair the powers of reproduction, might lated by contact whose sexual features are 
piel epic tel be largely mitigated by co-education. It is accentuated by its rarity—is better than an , 
j RE a ati the stolen fruit which is the sweetest, and the even, sexually unconscious raising of the 
BY { aa; Ve don’t-look-on-the-other-side system has always general level of behavior one can only say that 
wae e e¥/5 the undesired, and, in this case, disastrous caiculan: svt a7 Gaal Gov hare 
fe effect.” Professor Dewey CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 
»-— ~ —Z e al 
n : 





‘ 


HE aim of this department is to present, for the information of our readers, an article by the most competent authority obtainable on each side ~ ° nd irats 

‘of such vital present-day questions as touch the interests of women and the family life. Suggestions: of questions that readers would like to. 2." 

-- have discussed will be gladly received by the Editor. But as the department is not intended to be argumentative the treatment of subjects cannot | ;':-.. - 
be extended beyond the two articles given ‘to each topic.‘ The magazine assumes absolutely no responsibility for the views expressed in these'- eee} 

articles: merely for the wisdom exercised in a careful selection of the writers. s a” fa & 36 
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If Your School is to Give a Banquet 


By Ekin Wallick: With Illustrations by the Author 
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ANY college and high school classes 

are looking forward to banquets just 
before commencement days, and are 
seeking ideas for the attractive decoration 
of the ‘‘gym.’’ At best these rooms are 
cold and bare-looking, but their spacious- 
ness presents many possibilities in table 
arrangement and wall decorations. 

This L-shaped table seats twenty per- 
sons, and if tables are arranged in the 
other corners of the hall aseating capac- 
‘ity of eighty may be obtained; or even a 
larger number of persons may be accom- 
modated, as the tables may be extended. 

Gladioli and rambler roses are used in 
these decorations. It will be noticed that 
there is an absence of banners and college 
flags. The class colors may be tastefully 
carried out in the ribbon runners on the 
tables, and possibly in the flowers. 
































HIS gymnasium has been made 
almost homelike for the Junior 
reception. Good use is made of the 
basket-ball net, which is filled with 
a large bunch of white snowballs. 
Streamers of white tarlatan hang 
from the iron rim which supports the 
net. Each streamer is knotted at 
the bottom, and in the knot may be 
Caught a tiny bunch of rambler roses. 
By furnishing the room with 
chairs, tables, cushions and rugs, 
taken from the dormitory rooms, its 
apparent size will be reduced. 
Serving-tables are placed in various 
parts of the room, thus avoiding 
the confusion which is unavoidable 
when Only one serving-table is used. 
If the reception is in the late 
afternoon candle -light will add 
wonderfully to the general effect. 








Ohe 
Bride's Due 


Uou recall the way in 
whieh the great Genera) 
expressed it: “I consider 
not what Parmenio should 
receive, but what Alexander 
should give.” 


She wedding gift is an 
index of the donor's thought 
and taste, as well as the 
recipient's worth. 

Possibly this explains two 
things — first, why so many 
wedding presents are of 
silverware; and second, why 
so large a majority of every 











bride’s silverware bears the 
Gorham trade-mark 


EO 
Gorham silverware is the 
recognized standard by which 
others are judged, and it is 
aceepted with approval for 
all wedding obligations. 























DOUBLE cross is the arrange- 

ment for this table decorated with 
field daisies. The table will accommo- 
date twenty-four persons, but may be 
made larger if desired. If placed in 
the center of the room it may be built 
upon at the four ends. What could be 
more fresh, simple and girlish than the 
graceful curving of the vines that twine 
around the vases and Candiesticks ? 

If the candle-shades are in yellow 
or pale green this pleasing effect in 
white, yellow and green will be 
heightened. The whole decoration is 
cool-looking and summery. 

Ciass banners, hung beneath bunches 
of daisies, are all that is needed to 
brighten the room, in addition to the 
pretty table. Yellow daisies with the 
dark centers could also be used effect- 
ively in this way in helping to carry out 
the class colors. 


When persons speak of 
“Wedding Silver,” in eight 
cases out of ten they have 
in mind that bearing the 

Gorham trade-mark 


GTO 


STERLING 























Bold by leading jewelers 
only and everywhere 


THEGOR CO 








UCH a T-shaped arrangement of 
tables provides for the accommoda- 
tion of fifty persons. The most original 
feature of the decorations is the small 
bisque figure representing a girl gradu- 
ate Seated on the top of a basket-ball. 


SILVERSMITHS 
That the ball may be higher than the 
flower arrangement which surrounds the 


base it is placed onthe top of a butter- 


crock. Thiscrock is placed on the top os 
of a large pan filled with wet sand, and yy 
the stems of the flowers and leaves 
which surround the ball are inserted in 
it. Both the crock and the pan should 
be entirely shielded by the flowers and 
leaves. 

Suspended from the swinging rings 
are three barrel hoops with bands of 
flowers bound to them. Each hoop is 
tied around with a band of white tarla- 
tan, which will cover the tie strings. 
White ribbons attached to the hoop hang 
down at various lengths, and to each is 
tied a tiny nosegay of pink rambler 
roses. 














GORHAM SILVER POLISH 
The best for cleaning silver 
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The Secret Society of Mothers 


In Which a Mother of Eight Children Chats With Other Mothers 


By Charlotte Reeve Conover 


be difficult to explain why. I have discovered that if we keep 

the eyes and ears of our soul open one good thing after another 
will seem to be poured into them until we fairly run over with joy. 
Of course if our soul’s hearing is dulled and its vision dimmed by 
the acid of small annoyances or petty ambitions the day will seem 
just a common day like all the rest, the particular blessing being 
wasted because we are not keen enough to catch it when it comes. 

The glory of this day has come to me through small, unconscious 
remarks made by one or another of the children—remarks which 
spell a tendency. 

I must not create the impression that my family has developed 
seraphic tendencies. They are as yet far from being budding angels. 
In fact some of the members of the S. S. of M. might have been 
distinctly gratified to see Judith snatch away Anne’s ball and be 
deprived of her favorite dolly until she apologized, and then to see 
Anne make a nose at Judith, and, in her turn, be shut in the store- 
room until she realized that that is not the way apologies are to be 
accepted in polite society. Also Gillett and Tom had a scrap at the 
breakfast-table, both grabbing for the same chair at once and tip- 
ping over the cream-pitcher in the wrestling match which followed. 

I can hear one neighbor of mine say: “I see the Foster children 
are not perfect either.” 

As if their mother ever thought they were! 


‘Tie has been one of the happiest days I ever spent, but it will 


UT I began to tell you about being happy. It began at 7:30, 
when I wheeled Anne in her little cart to the grocery store to 
get a loaf of bread for breakfast. Judith jumped to go with us, and, 
as we passed the pear tree all white with blossoms, she said: ‘Oh, 
Mother, when I looked out of the window into the top of that tree, 
when I was dressing, I just wished I was the whole choir at church 
and could sing the ‘Gloria Patri.’ It makes me feel just that way.” 
(Judith is a fervent churchwoman for her years.) Then, as we went 
down the sidewalk past the front yards in their fresh spring color 
and verdure, Anne, who travels in public with both index fingers 
pointed ready to punctuate the things which please her, said: 

“Nice, geen gass, Muvver. Two woses. Hunnerd woses.” 

That was the beginning of my beautiful day. 

At luncheon Tom waved the newspaper at me and shouted some- 
thing about the latest development in wireless telegraphy, which 
I not only did not but could not have been made to understand by 
the most arduous application. So soon do our children outrun us 
in these days of new developments and rapid thought. 

Later Amy called me into her room and recited a tender little 
thing in sonnet form which she had discovered in an old scrap-book 
of her father’s, and which has strong associations for us both. She 
said: “‘I liked it and thought I’d learn it by heart while I was 
doing my hair. I’m going down to say it to old Mrs. Sanford. 
I know she’ll like it.” That was the fourth item in my happy day. 

Ruth is making an Irish-lace collar, copied from a cut on a fashion 
page, and after many rippings out and beginnings over again it at 
last takes shape. I overheard her say to her sister, who admires it: 
“T knew I could do it if I just kept on long enough.” Fifth! 


ILLETT and his father, after supper, were having a talk on 

democracy: not the Democratic party, but the democratic 
principle—a distinction which my boy was losing sight of in the 
passionate partisanship of election times. All issues, big and little, 
seem to spread into the schooiroom these days, and from there 
naturally to our library. Mr. Foster explained how the history of 
the world had been the evolution of the common people against 
privilege and power. Both Tom and Gillett were well up on the 
struggle between King John and the barons away back in 1215 in 
England, which resulted in the Magna Charta; but I regret to say 
that they know nothing at all about the present Duma in Russia, 
and what it stands for; nor about the New Turk movement in 
Constantinople; nor the stiff-necked policy of the Reichstag in 
Germany; nor the revolution in Portugal; nor the insurgency in the 
United States Congress of 1911. That is the way they teach history 
in the schools; place all the emphasis upon things that happened 
five hundred years ago—more or less—forgetting that the history 
that is going on now is twice as interesting. No wonder pupils groan 
over history and think it is remote, dry and stupid. If every lesson 
out of the past should be tied on to something we read about in the 
daily paper history would have a new meaning and reveal itself 
as the most alive and vivid of all the studies in the schedule. 

So the boys were having a lesson in the progress of constitu- 
tionalism among the nations of the world; how some have got 
it by revolution and some by evolution; why it works better in 
some countries than others; what qualities make a people fit for 
self-government; why Mr. Roosevelt seemed to speak, in Egypt, 
against democracy — 

Then followed a talk on government itself, in nations, cities and 
families: Why any town which allows a mob to get the upper hand 
should be put under military law; why it is better for a boy to 
learn to control his faults himself and not have to be punished by 
somebody else; why our common schools seek to educate the people, 
while the despotic rulers of Eastern lands keep all the learning to 
themselves. 

It is a big subject and the boys were absorbed in the different 
phases of it. I deliberately allowed the bedtime hour to stretch 
to another figure on the clock face because of the value of such a 
talk upon their habits of thinking. When my boys come to the 
voting age they never can be hidebound partisan politicians after 
such a world-view as this that we have just had. I hope, I believe, 
they will ask themselves, when they come to exercise that privilege, 
not ‘What does my party platform say?’’ but “‘What does history 
say?” “What does economic sociology say?” ‘‘What does con- 
structive statesmanship say?” Citizenship begins a long time 
before boys get out of knee trousers. 





HAD almost forgotten Don and Maurice and their contribution 

to my happy day. Don, from his first reading of the Ballinger 
trial, asked did I think Glavis ought to go to jail. Billy Ames said 
he ought, and they had the argument back and forth while I was 
adding up the week’s grocery account. Then Maurice came out 
with the proclamation that when he grew up he was going to be a 
Promoter of Political Purity: I put it in capitals in order to express 
the Saint Stephen air of holiness which exhaled from the young 
patriot. 

Now I suppose that the outside contingent of the S. S. of M., 
which reaches from Maine to Mexico, will wonder why in the world 
Mrs. Foster should be so pleased because one child admired a pear 
tree, another recited a poem or made a collar, and the rest learned 
some politics from their father. 


I must justify myself,even if it takes a lengthy explanation. 

Unfortunately or fortunately—I have never been able to decide 
which—my children have been closely associated with people who 
have money. I don’t deny that we enjoy a great many things 
which come from the thoughtful generosity of our friends. Amy 
has many a concert and automobile ride that she would not have 
if they depended upon our own income. Several beautiful trips 
have been my happy fortune which would have been: utterly 
impossible except for my good neighbors, Mrs. Ames and Mrs. 
Garretson. So it would be unkind and ungrateful for me to use 
the word “ unfortunately.” 


| pve is, however, one thing which it seems impossible to dis- 
associate from great wealth, and that is the sense of false values. 
If not with the parents it is invariably so with the children. 
However wise a mother may be, if money is a large and ever- 
present interest in the household the children will imbibe it, feel 
it and display it until they either outgrow and become ashamed 
of it, or become so hopelessly entangled with it that nothing else 
matters. One of the cardinal rules of good taste under which I grew 
up was that the cost of things should not be a subject of comment. 
The words “rich” and “poor” were never used in my mother’s 
family, and until I was a grown woman I did not know which 
class we belonged in—nor do I quite know now. It has shocked 
me lately to discover how much my boys were hearing about 
money. The touchstone to Billy Ames is how much a thing costs. 
He is always quoting prices to the discomfiture of my boys, who 
have no standards except the essential ones. Why shouldn’t he? 
His father sits in the evening and rolls out financial statistics 
until Mr. Foster, in our subsequent talks, says ‘‘ Please don’t ask me 
to go there again. Ames is a kind fellow, but he has only three 
subjects of conversation—the money market, the Ames estate and 
himself.” When Billy was five his nurse would say, “‘Now come 
play with your steam fire-engine; it cost twenty dollars,” or, “‘ Don’t 
you get any mud on your new coat; it came from New York.” I 
used to pity him; but he will work out of it, for he is a sturdy little 
fellow and has a sensible mother. Mrs. Ames is busy reading up on 
the child-culture line and begins, I believe, to have a new vision. 


HAD a loving and proud offering, not long ago, from a friend 

whose little family keeps pace with mine. It was a photograph of 
a splendid boy of four. He was seated on the floor, and by his side 
was a toy limousine, fashioned and finished in exactly the perfection 
of the grown-up ones, and costing any amount of money. It wasa 
visible demonstration of the fact that only the most expensive and 
luxurious toy in the market could give that boy any pleasure. I 
wonder it never occurred to his mother that she was actually 
robbing him of the pleasure which the son of any workingman 
could have, namely, the zest of constructing his own toys and of 
enjoying simple things because he had not been satiated with too 
much. I thanked my friend for the photograph, but I said a grateful 
prayer in my heart for Anne and Judith with their home-made 
dollhouse, and for Maurice with his spools and sticks and strings. 

The crux of the matter is that we passionately want that our 
children shall be happy when they grow up. Their happiness while 
they are under the home roof we can manage; but afterward, what 
then? Weare forced to ask ourselves of what does happiness consist. 
It is a stupendous question. 

In Money? Perhaps; but only as far as Stevenson’s rule holds: 
“Earn a little, spend a little Jess... Enough for comfort and self- 
respect, no more; and that the money we have should come to us 
as the equivalent for service rendered. 

In Health? Ima large degree, yes; still, one of the most glorifiedly 
happy and useful persons I ever knew was a bedridden invalid. So 
that is not an absolute requisite. 

In Friends? Undoubtedly; only the possession of friends implies 
the qualities which make for happiness in themselves: good temper, 
unselfishness, sympathy and the like. 

In Knowledge? No; some of the bitterest people I have ever 
known are those who have the highest wisdom. 

I hope you catch my point. The fairy gift which I have always 
wanted for my children, because it represents what I believe to be 
the only reliable rule for a happy life, is just this: I want my children 
to learn to cultivate the large interests and the small pleasures. Not 
religion, you ask? Why, these things are in themselves the essence 
of religion. If I had time I would tell you where you may find 
this gift scattered all through the New Testament. 


“fT ARGE interests” —what are they? Did not Amy unconsciously 
touch upon one of them when she learned the test of true 
literature, made it her own and then shared it with some one else? 

And Ruth! The lace collar was a small thing. To set one’s 
self a difficult task—she is only nine, remember—to take out bad 
work when it is wrong, to keep steadily at it until she succeeds, is to 
have constructed along with the collar the beginnings of the princi- 
ples of patience, perseverance, industry and self-reliance. Whether 
this is a “large interest,” or a ‘‘small pleasure,” I do not know. A 
little of both perhaps. At any rate it contributed to the pleasure of 
my day. 

And Gillett! will he ever forget the story of the onward sweep of 
humanity after having heard his father tell the story of Germany, 
France, Italy, Russia and Turkey? Can he ever spend any time 
reading trashy “‘literature,’’ as long as he has contemporary history 
under his eye? Donald is waking up to the principles of human 
justice; Maurice has thus early sensed the trend of human revolt 
against public dishonesty. I don’t know where he picked them up, 
but it is foolish to laugh at the boy’s fervent ideas. 


And the “small plessures’! If the little sisters have learned’ 


already to see with thrilling hearts the world-old glory of the spring, 
and to take passionate pleasure in flowers, grass, clouds and birds, 
can life ever become stale and flat to them while these things last? 
They may never be able to buy automobiles, but they may always 
own sunsets. They may never wear diamonds, but they may always 
sit down and peer into the heart of a rose and breathe in its 
fragrance. 

If this program which I have sketched prove too large for the 
capabilities of my children as they grow up then at least may they 
be preserved from the opposite fate. Let them be—if it so happen— 
obscure, unsuccessful in material goods; but let them never— 
never—come to depend for their happiness upon the small inter- 
ests and the large—that is to say, the expensive—pleasures. 
Keep them protected against a life built upon acquirement, 
expenditure and joy-chasing—an existence filled with whipped 
—, football, dog shows, speed dementia, and frothy books and 
people! 
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Lettie Lane’s Around-the-World Party 


In Which Her Married Sister Sends Her Pictures of a Little American Girl 
By Sheila Young 
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Afternoon Hat 


School Hat 
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Visiting Hat 
Sunday Hat 
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For School 


Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


LOSSIE had lots of fun on the farm. 

She was sorry for the little piggies shut 

up all day, so she decided to let them 
out. Here are some of her adventures. 

I want all THE JOURNAL boys and girls 
to write the nicest stories they can about 
Flossie on a Farm and send them to me. 
Do you think you could write different 
things that happened to her? 

Flossie will give this time thirty prizes 
of one dollar each for the best stories, and 





Flossie Fisher on a Farm 
By Helene Nyce 


= on the Roll of Honor the twenty next 
st stories. 
It will help me if you will clearly write 
roe name and address on the upper left- 
and corner of your envelope. Tell me 
how old you are, and don’t forget to in- 
close a stamped, addressed envelope if you 
want a reply. Remember I cannot write 
to you if you forget to tell me your name 
and address, as many children do; others 
write them so carelessly that the letters I 











send them are returned to me as mis- 
directed, and I am so sorry, because those 
children sent stamps for an answer. 

Please do not send any stories to reach 
me later than June 10. Address 


Miss HELENE NYCE 
In CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





NOTE —lIn the next number of The Journal Flossie 
will go on a picnic with her friends, 
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FOR FLOSSIE’S 
FRIENDS 


AR GIRLS AND BOYS: Well, the 

Early Garden page must have come 
toa great many places just when the first 
touch of ‘spring, with its bluebirds, its 
blackbirds, its robins and its song-sparrows 
all flew in together on the south wind, for 
there was a perfect deluge of mail for me 
at once. And all the stories showed how 
nearly winter was over, so that I could 
almost see how warm and bright the sun 
shone where you all were. Every day 
since then the sun has been getting higher 
and higher, the days longer and longer, 
and the thoughts of every one are turning 
to the country. This month when the 
sunshine in the gardens you have planted 
is bringing up the young ‘flowers and 
vegetables so fast that you can almost see 
them grow, I can tell you just who were 
the prize winners for that Early Garden 
story. Once again the awards must be 
made almost all over the whole broad 
earth that the sun shines on in one day. 
Doesn’t it make you feel bigger and hap- 
pier to know that nearly at the same 
hour you sit down to write your Flossie 
Fisher story, thousands of other boys and 
girls everywhere are doing the same thing? 
I like to think about that idea and I pass 
it on to you for your delight. 

It was just as hard as ever to choose 
the best twenty-five stories, but at last it 
was done—the crisp one-dollar bills sent 
to the winners—and here is the list: 





FLOSSIE FISHER PRIZE WINNERS 
FOR MARCH 1 


Ethel M. McCown, aged 17 years 


lowa 


Charlotte M. Lowe, aged 15 years 


Pennsylvania 


John E. Glendining, aged 15 years 


New Jersey 
Helen O. Farrington, aged 14 years 
Florida 
Virginia Sanderson, aged 14 years 
California 
Janet Udale, aged 14 years 
England 
Ethel Marie Armstrong, aged 14 years 
New York 
Dorothy Peltier, aged 13 years 
Ohio ’ 
Douglas Tucker Garredu, aged 13 years 
Jamaica 
John Herman Haymaker, aged 12 years 
Missouri 


Nell Service, aged 11 years 
Scotland 
Nora Phylis Marsh, aged 11 years 
England 
Margaret Johnson, aged 11 years 
Pennsylvania 
Thad Zuill, aged 11 years 
Bermuda 


Muriel Johnston, aged 10 years 
Mexico 
Florence Penny, aged 9 years 
Newfoundland 
Lillie Thompson Rawson, aged 9 years 
Virginia 
Beryl M. Davis, aged 9 years 
Canada 
Victor Carrcan, aged 9 years 
France 
Lenn L. Latham, aged 9 years 
Kansas 
Lorena M. Crosby, aged 9 years 
Cuba 
Ruth Dove 
New Jersey 
Frank Neal Bradshaw 
Texas 
Ruth Mitchell, aged 5 years 
New York 


Burt Walton Christian, Jr., aged 3 years 
Oklahoma 











Of course it ought not to be necessary, 
but I suppose I must repeat again the few 
“‘dont’s’’ that you are always to remember 
when writing me. 

Don’t think you must redraw the: pic- 
tures or draw pictures of your own: write 
the story without any pictures if you like. 
Don’t write on both sides of the paper, 
and don’t write in lead pencil. If you 
haven’t got a prize so far don’t give up 
trying. 

To be on time with this month’s stories 
you should get them to me not later than 
June 10. Address 


Miss HELENE NYCE 
IN CarE oF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Journal’s New Puzzles 


CHERRY 

MON 
LE PBERRY 
BLACKBERRY 
HUCKLEBERRY 
CRANBERRY 


GOOSE BERRY 
APPLE 
REACH 








STRAWBERRY ! 


This Page is All About Baseball 





OW is the season of 

bat and ball, and 
every youngster with as 
much as twenty-five 
cents in sight has dreams 
of what an outfit it will 
buy, or how many games 
he can see with it. So, 
with a thought for the 
boys of the family, here is 
a page for them, a game 
they can play without 
expense, since these 
puzzle pictures show 
words that are familiar 
to ‘‘fans’’ of all ages. 

But in addition to 
guessing what these pic- 
tures mean we want you 
to tell us something else, 
and that will help as 
much toward winning a 
prize as a correct list of 
answers. It is simply 
this: Give us, in your 
own way, the story of 
the best game, or the 
scene of greatest excite- 
ment in any game, that 
you ever saw. 

What boy has not 
heard the immortal 
“Casey at the Bat’? 
We have all been present 
at some such great 
moment. Just tell us 
about the best one you 
recollect, and remember, 
make it short, not more 
than 200 words, plainly 
written in ink. 
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ACH of these nine 
illustrations stands 
for the name of a base- 
ball team. With the 
stories of baseball re- 
quested above send the 
solutions of these puzzles, 
either on the blank given 
below, or on a separate 
sheet of paper, and mail 
this material so that it 
will reach Philadelphia 
between June 5 and 
June 25. 

The correct solutions 
of the puzzles on this 
page, with a list of the 
prize winners, will be an- 
nounced in THE JOURNAL 
for September. 

The privilege of com- 
peting for these prizes is 
open to children only. 

For the skill shown in 
solving the puzzles, and 
for the originality and 
neatness of your base- 
ball story, we will give 
the following prizes, 
amounting to one hun- 
dred dollars ($100): 


Five Prizes of $5 Each 
Ten “ 2 ce 
Fifty-five ““ 1 “ 














Address 
The Puzzle Editor 
Tue Lapties’ HOME 
JOURNAL 
Post-Office Box 1401 
Philadelphia 





























The Answers to These Puzzles Are: 
Numbers 

1 5 

2 6 

3 7 

4 8 

9 
Name 
Address 
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Special offer of 
A Dainty Vanity Box 





The Vanity Box carried in the purse 
or chatelaine bag is in great demand 
and almost indispensable when auto- 
mobiling, traveling or at the seashore. 


We believe there are very fewwomen, 

especially young women, who will 

not be glad to get one of these attract- 

ive and useful little boxes for which, 

at a store, they would willingly pay a 

dollar. If you don’t need it yourself, 

it will make an exquisite and accept- 

able little present for some friend. 
All you have to do is to buy a can 
of Williams’ Talc Powder, send us 
the name of the dealer of whom 
you bought it, the date on which 
you bought it, and 6 cents in stamps. 
In returnwewill send a beautiful little 
silver-plated, hinged-top Vanity Box, 
with tmported powder puff and 
concentrating murror, 


Sent only on above conditions. 
Offer good for a limited time only. 


“Will ams 





Every user of Williams’ Talc Powder 
is at Once impressed with its fineness, 
softness, purity and antiseptic properties. 

That’s why it’s so safe and invaluable 
for Toilet and Nursery— 

why it so quickly relieves irritations, 
sunburn, chafing, prickly heat, etc.— 

and is recommended by physicians 
and nurses everywhere. 

Backed by areputation of 75 years. Be 
sure you get Williams’. You canalways tell 
it by the convenient hinged-cover box. 

Four odors—Violet, Carnation, Rose — 

fragrant as the flowers themselves— 

and Karsi, a rich Oriental perfume. 

Address The J. B. Williams Company 


Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Also makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soap) 
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HERE are no people 

more critical of writing 

than the French, and 
no modern people have a 
more highly developed art 
of criticism. When, therefore, a story by a new writer attracts 
wide attention in France, although it lacks almost every element of 
dramatic interest, it means there is some unusual quality either in 
the writer or in the tale. ‘‘Marie-Claire,” of which an English 
translation will appear before these lines are read, is a story of 
unusual quality. It was written by Mademoiselle Marguerite 
Audoux, a poor Parisian seamstress whose eyes began to fail as the 
result of excessive devotion to fine needlework, and who turned to 
writing as a possible means of support. Her story is made of the 
simplest materials and told in the simplest way. An orphan at five, 
Marie-Claire becomes an inmate of a Catholic orphanage, where 
she is much petted by Sister Marie Aimée, who has charge of the 
small children. This Sister, the reader is led to infer, is in love with 
the Curé who is chaplain to the establishment, and the Mother 
Superior is jealous of their intimacy. When Marie-Claire grows up 
and there is some talk of apprenticing her to a dressmaker, who 
happens to be the sister of the Curé, the Mother Superior intervenes 
and Marie-Claire is sent to a farm at Sologne, where she learns the 
life of the fields and of the woods, and where she falls, fortunately, 
into the hands of a very kind farmer and his wife, by whom she is 
treated asa member of the household. With the death of the farmer 
the farm changes hands and Marie-Claire is sent once more to hard 
work, at a sewing machine. Then the brother of the new farmer’s 
wife makes love to her and she is sent back to the orphanage, where 
she is not welcomed and is set to work in the kitchen. Yet she is 
happy once more in the affection of the Sister Désirée des Anges, who 
has charge of the kitchen, and she has a last interview with her old 
friend, Sister Marie Aimée, who passes through the orphanage on her 
journey to the Leper Island, where she dies. When Sister Désirée 
dies Marie-Claire is handed over to her own sister, whom she has not 
seen since infancy and who is married to a small farmer. A bequest 
of forty francs by the Mother Superior so endows Marie-Claire in 
the eyes of her sister that the young girl is sent to Paris to seek her 
fortune, and the novel ends, leaving her on the train. The charm of 
this story lies entirely in the quiet beauty and natural sentiment 
which penetrate it from beginning to end and give it a certain 
tranquillity and charm of style. 
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DRAWN By WILL CRAWFORD 


Two Strong Stories of Vital Interest 


|" “HEARTS CONTENDING,” by Georg Schock, is a book by 
a new writer it is an extremely interesting and promising per- 
formance. The style has very little flow; it does not carry the 
reader forward without codperation; one must keep one’s mind on 
it. This may be an indication of a lack of extended practice in the 
art of writing; but the book has the great quality of vitality. It is 
alive from cover to cover. It is the story of a Pennsylvania family 
of German descent—the people who have long been mistakenly 
called ‘‘ the Pennsylvania Dutch.” The household is described with 
such vitality that every member of the family can be seen, and the 
tragedy is told in such a way that one gets not the thrill that comes 
from a melodramatic climax, but rather the immense impressiveness 
of a tragedy which has something cosmical about it. The chapter in 
which the climax is recorded has a touch of greatness in its dignity 
and seriousness of spirit. The book stands out from the distinctly 
entertaining novels of the day because of its reality. 

Gustav Frenssen’s “ Jérn Uhl,” published five or six years ago, 
was a solid piece of work describing the life of a small German 
farmer. His new story, “‘ Klaus Hinrich Baas,” is a still more minute 
picture of the rise of a German peasant: a vigorous, practical, 
ambitious man created by the new conditions in Germany, not with- 
out dreams and visions, but with an energy almost as relentless as 
that of the American self-made man. The story is so photographic 
that when one finishes it he feels as if he had been living in 
Germany two or three years and had touched the life of many kinds 
of people. There are two or three very disagreeable episodes in 
this story which Americans will find distasteful for very good 
reasons. They bring out the easy standard of morals for men 
which obtains in many parts of Europe. 


A Novel of Plantation Life and an Anglo-American Tale 


O TRANSITION could be more sudden or complete than that 

which the reader makes who closes Frenssen’s story and opens 
Mrs. Pryor’s new novel, “The Colonel’s Story,” for one passes 
directly from the peasant and commercial life of Germany to the 
Virginia of sixty or seventy years ago—easy-going, well-mannered, 
hospitable and ineffective in the modern sense. But instead of 
effectiveness one gladly accepts the keen sense of honor of the 
Colonel, who is indolent and also chivalrous. This story has the 
delightful framing of the old plantation life. 

**Robinetta”’ is an international romance, both as regards story 
and authorship. It is the love story ofta charming American girl 
on English soil, written by Kate Douglas Wiggin in collaboration 
with her English friends, the Misses Mary and Jane Findlater and 
Allan McAulay. There is a pleasant old English village in which 
one finds an old cottage fast falling to pieces, but incredibly pic- 
turesque, with a great plum tree beside it, and inside it an old 
woman servant. Across the river is the old-time seat of an 
ancient family. In it there is an old lady, the incarnation of family 
pride. To this house comes a sweet, fresh, unselfish American girl 
who nearly freezes to death in the reception accorded her. Across 
the river in the cottage she finds her mother’s nurse, and there her 
heart gets its solace. Then appears on the scene the young barrister 
from London, and a grandson—a hobbledehoy, big-hearted English 
schoolboy—and the story promptly moves on, with no excitement to 
speak of, but with plenty of humor and some very good character- 
ization. Itis a pretty, beguiling love story. 


“A Study of Greatness in Men” 


EADERS of THE JouRNAL who still remember or have recently 
made the acquaintance of Carlyle’s “ Heroes and Hero-Worship ” 

will enjoy another view of what constituted greatness in Mr. J. N. 
Larned’s recent volume of essays, “A Study of Greatness in Men.” 
In Mr. Larned’s view the greatness of a man lies in his character and 
his motives rather than in his achievements, and his rank is 
determined by the nobility of his nature and his achievements. 


New Books I Have Read 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


The four chapters which make up this book — “Napoleon: a 
Prodigy, Without Greatness’”’; “Cromwell: Imperfect in Great- 
ness’; ‘‘Washington: Impressive in Greatness”; and ‘Lincoln: 
Simplest in Greatness” —afford the author an opportunity of apply- 
ing his tests and of bringing again before the mind four men who 
filled great places in the history of the world. 


Full of Tenderness and Pathos 


ISS JEANNETTE MARKS showed her knowledge and love 

of Wales by her collection of very pleasant stories, ‘‘Through 
Welsh Doorways,” and she has confirmed the impression made by 
those stories by the publication of a longer story, “‘The End of a 
Song,”’ made of the simplest of materials and full of tenderness and 
pathos. One gets very close to life in a Welsh village. This is the 
story of a flood in such a village, which results in the necessity of 
distributing among the neighbors a large family of little children. 
Humor and pathos are mingled in this process, which brings out 
very clearly the different characteristics of various men and women, 
clearly and vitally stated. 

Mrs. Emily James Putnam’s “The Lady” was published several 
months ago, but it ought to be brought to the attention of the woman 
readers of THE JOURNAL because it is an important contribution to 
the history of the development of the different types of women in 
different ages. Mrs. Putnam begins by drawing the portrait of the 
Greek lady, describing her occupations and habits of living, and ends 
witha sketch of the twentieth-century woman. In each century her 
endeavor is to sketch the background against which the woman 
stands, and by the circumstances of which her work and her ideals 
are largely conditioned. This plan involves a description of the 
different types of men whom she has married, her occupations, 
duties, pleasures, home, her relations to art and letters and to the 
affairs of the world. This book is the work of a thoroughly trained 
woman who is also an admirable writer. The style is clear and 
graceful, occasionally touched with a delicate irony. 


Extremely Realistic and Interesting 


ICTION offers no greater surprises than some of the biographies 

of current men who have—so to speak—made or remade them- 
selves. To books treating of the latter class belongs Mr. William 
Carleton’s “One Way Out,” concerning which the reader is left un- 
certain as to whether it is a story or a piece of biography. Whatever 
it is it is extremely realistic and interesting. A man who holds a 
position as a clerk and has a wife and child is thrown out of employ- 
ment! at forty years of age and finds it impossible to get a new 
position. Everywhere he is shut out by very young men who can be 
had for very small salarics. The situation becomes intensely per- 
sonal when an Irishman who is taking care of the clerk’s furnace 
urges the payment of fifteen dollars due him, because he is building 
a house; whereupon the desperate unemployed tells his wife that 
they must ‘‘emigrate.” But this does not mean, in his case, going 
West; it means moving from a suburban cottage to a tenement 
house in the city, a transfer speedily accomplished although it 
involves the sale of a good deal of furniture. In these surroundings 
the unemployed gets a digging job at a dollar and a half a day; and 
it is from this point that he finds his way out. This is a good story 
to read—a story interesting in itself and eminently suggestive for 
those people who find themselves uprooted in middle life and lack 
the imagination which could bring about readjustment. 

A real book of real interest is Mr. Joseph Husband’s “A Year in a 
Coal Mine,” a description of actual experiences in the life of a young 
man who, shortly after being graduated from college, found work in 
a coal mine in the Middle West and became eyewitness of all the 
happenings of such a life, including strikes, fires, explosions and 
other incidents of one of the most perilous of occupations. 

Dr. Charles Alexander Eastman’s ‘‘ The Soul of the Indian” is in 
an entirely different vein, but, like Mr. Husband’s book, is a study 
in real life of a character and personality in which Americans have a 
perennial interest. Doctor Eastman’s attempt is to show the Indian 
as he is, stripped of the prejudices and illusions with which white 
men have enveloped him. 

Professor Jean Charlemagne Bracq’s recent book, ‘‘ France Under 
the Republic,” really supplies what the newspapers often describe as 
‘a long-felt need’’—a popular account of France since the War of 
1871. This is precisely what Professor Bracq gives. It is a very 
interesting story of change and development—the education of a 
people in self-government. The conflict of the Church and State, 
which has been one of the principal factors in the public life of 
France during the last forty years, is well told, with Protestant 
sympathies, but not in a partisan spirit. This book ought to be read 
by every one who wants to understand the France of today. 


The Simple and the Complex Life 


“ADVENTURES IN FRIENDSHIP,” like “ Adventures in Con- 

tentment,” which preceded it from the hand of David Grayson, 
is a book of incidents in the practice of brotherly kindness by two 
people who live at ease in the country and are at home init. There 
is no plot, but there is a vast deal of human nature, and the atmos- 
phere is that of the open fields; a wholesome book, very suggestive 
to the people who button up their pocketbooks and imagine that this 
world was made for business. 

Mr. John Galsworthy is one of the strongest of the younger 
writers of fiction in England. His ‘“'The Man of Property” and 
“The Country House” were novels of powerful characterization and 
insight into life. His new story, “The Patricians,” has a distinction 
of style which makes it most stimulating and delightful reading. It 
is a first-hand study of the aristocratic type, bringing out its fine 
qualities, its strength, its independence of opinion, its ability to 
stand alone, its fine courage, and also its limitations: its tendency 
to see things from the “‘class” standpoint, its lack of sympathy with 
humanity at large, its respect for things as they are without reference 
to the soundness of the foundations on which they rest. One of the 
traits of the patrician class is to get what it wants without much 
regard to consequences, and that is what happens in this book. A 
very lovable woman, who under the English law cannot be divorced, 
wins the heart of the patrician. He makes a fight at first against his 
own impulses and out of regard for her, but the rush of his nature 
sweeps him past all barriers. He justifies himself, as people do in 
such cases, by the feeling that he and she have a right to be happy. 
But the road of lawlessness is never the road to happiness. It always 
means in the end one thing—the sacrifice of the woman. 
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Thousands of house- 
wives use Bon Ami for 
cleaning mirrors, win- 
dows and glassware. 


Nothing else equals it 
for this purpose. 


Bon Ami is applied as 
a thin lather and removed 
when dry, leaving a clean, 
transparent, sparkling 
surface. It is all done in 
a minute. 


Bon Ami also polishes 
brass and nickel, and 
cleans woodwork, porce- 
lain, kitchenware and 
floors. 


It will not hurt the 
finest article nor roughen 


the hands. 


Use Bon Amito clean, 
scour and polish. It in- 
sures real cleanliness and 
brightness everywhere. 


20 years on the market 
“Hasn't scratched yet” 
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MISCHA ELMAN’S BEAUTIFUL ENCORE PIECE 
‘Wiegenlied: Cradle-Song 


By 
Franz Schubert 


During the concert tour of Mischa Elman, the wonderful young violinist, last winter in America, his enormous audiences were 
particularly carried away by his superb playing of the beautiful ‘‘ Cradle- -Song”? of Schubert, which he frequently gave as an encore 
piece. Few of his audiences knew that the arrangement as played by Mr. Elman was his own transcription, hence we thought our 
readers might like to have the exquisite little bit, which is here reproduced by courtesy of the publisher, G. Schirmer, of New York. 





Arranged for the Violin by 
Mischa Elman 


For Piano and Violin 


Lento con sordino 






Violin 
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COMMOUNITY 
SILVER 


Ramo celitimmicciel pene. 
trated like X-rays, the 
superior quality of 
Community Silver 
would need no men- 
tion. For then every 
Woman Col vuld faye) beneath 
its brilliant surface, and 
see for herself the unusual 
depth of its pure silver 
plate. 
Guaranteed f 24 Years 
» Tea. 7 ons, f 2.22 
A wide variety of pieces 
in many beautiful designs 
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life her happiest years, if she is the mother of children. 

She seldom realizes this at the time, but looking back- 
ward from old age she is fain to acknowledge it. 

The stimulus of a definite ambition adds immense zest to 
life, and the busy days of early motherhood are rose-hued 
with hope for the future of the little ones. The husband 
and wife during this period are joined by every possible tie 
that links man and woman together. They are, let us 
hope, truly in love with each other. Add to this healthful 
and responsive relation, interests welded into one, mutuai devotion 
. to their offspring, mutual joy and pride in the home that both 
are working to achieve, and you have the fairest picture of 
earthly happiness. For this picture you must take the young couple 
on the rise—they must not be too well-to-do. Some shadow of debt, 
some goal of fairly impossible accomplishment must spur them on. 
The dream of owning a home, the fairly impossible vision of sending 
the children to college, the fairy tale of buying into the business 
where the young man is employed—the “pipe dream” of owning 
a farm, or of being rich enough to go to Europe, or to beautify 
the grounds around their house—all or any of these things furnish 
material for that intangible substance of happiness: the stuff that 
dreams are made of. We live long years before we know how much 
dearer is the dream than the substance—but we must have both 
or life is a failure for us. 


| COUNT the first fifteen years of a woman’s married 


The Young Couple With a Bunch of Pretty Children growing 
up around them live quite in the inner circle of art, though for the 
most part unconsciously. Cherub faces, curves of perfect beauty, 
attitudes of unstudied grace are constantly before their eyes. 
Human nature unfolding at first hand around them, material for 
literature of the first water dropping constantly from child lips. 
Baby thoughts, fresh from creation, dawning on lovely faces, 
framing on Cupid lips, running over from limpid eyes. The average 
mother feels this dumbly in the strange delight of her nearness to 
them; seldom, indeed, does she realize it fully until she sees the 
thing reproduced in some miraculous grandchild. And then her 
heart runs frantically back, beating against the closed doors of 
the past, with desperate pleadings to be let in again to try it over, 
to be more worthy, to atone to holy little lives for inattention, for 
unappreciativeness, for neglect; and, above all, to get back some of 
the joy she missed by not knowing. 

I attribute the failure of the human race to keep pace in its 
development with our progress in the application of intelligence to 
material things, which we call “civilization,” to this unrealizing 
propensity of parenthood. We do not appraise the child at his full 
value. We neither give nor take what we should from his earliest 
years. The fact that many honest young parents take “the kids” as 
matters of course—clothing and feeding them well enough, sending 
them to Sunday-school for religious instruction, and to the public 
school for education—explains the mediocrity that certainly is 
rampant in the American nation today. 


When My Children Were “Growing Up” (alas, how briefly this 
time is passed) I was forced to associate with them because I had not 
much other society. I now realize that this was the grandest thing 
that ever happened to the children and to me: I only wish I had 
visited with them more. I made several very serious mistakes 
during this time. I was passionately determined that these children 
should be happy. With this in view I deliberately laid myself down 
a living sacrifice to the happiness of my children. I now know that 
this was wrong. I spoiled them. They had a luxurious childhcod. 
They were reared like the children of the rich: much better—much 
more tenderly and comfortably—than many of the children of the 
rich. I was so determined to find for them the “fields where the 
white clover grows” that I furnished them, unconsciously, with a 
lot of ideals far beyond our lot in life and out of proportion to any- 
thing that their husbands, now that they are married, can ever give 
them. 

I am sure the happier and better way is for parents to be 
mutually interested, mutually ambitious, mutually in love with their 
children; and for their own affection to be in a measure withheld 
from foolish doting on the little ones by an overruling affection for 
each other, which makes the children always a secondary question. 
The delinquency of young fathers, the misunderstanding between 
men and wives, and woman’s histrionic love of seeing herself as a 
martyr all tend toward placing children first in the mother’s affec- 
tions. This isa bad state of affairs, and one that the young 
woman should guard against with all the strength of her nature. 
The probabilities are that you will have the father long after the 
children are gone, and if you live long enough you will find out 
how little use the child has for your selfish and passionate. love 
for him after he is grown and has “found an affinity” and 
experienced parenthood himself. 


Never Merge Your Life in the Lives of your children, trust- 
ing to them to return the compliment when you begin to get 
old. The great majority of well-bred children are dutiful to 
their parents in old age, but the mother places a foolish and 
a selfish demand upon the child when she presents herself to 
him, with faculties dulled and mind narrowed by slavish devo-: 
tion and overwork. The kind, indulgent father who has 
given all he had to his children, expecting their care and 
protection in old age, is taking a great risk. It is much 
safer to lay by for your own old age than to invest in 
“futures” or advantages purchased for children. The child 
who has a happy home and is allowed to associate freely 
with intelligent parents has every advantage that any child 
can need. The parents who spend their last dollar in sending 
a girl to “finishing school,” or in paying for a boy’s scrapes at 
college, make a sad mistake. The boy or girl who is thirst- 
ing for education will get it. If they wish to “go away to 
school” merely for the name of it—for the lark of it and the 
swagger of it—the parent who furnishes the money is a 
fool, and the child knows it—and fools him accordingly. 

There is atime in the early life of the child when the 
seeds of character are sown. The mother who is in close 
association with her children at this time may make 
or mar them. It is then that tastes are formed, and 
the whole structure of character is dependent on 
good taste. Morality isa matter of taste. People 
who live clean, decent lives do so purely through 
instinctive good taste. They see with divine insight 
that the demoralizing is always the cheap. It costs 


The Ideas of a ¢ 
Plain Country Woman 
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NorE—This is the sixth of a series of papers written by The Country Contributor touching woman’s life, with s\ 
special reference to the experiences and crises that belong peculiarly to the life of women from childhood to old age. 





























absolutely nothing to teach a child this. But there are 
ways of teaching besides telling. We had little outside 
society when our children were growing up, and this, 
blessed fact gave to me the privilege of associating closely 
with two dear children. It is what I got from them 
rather than what they got from me which I wish to point 
out to the present-day mother. I hate to see society 
mothers making arrangements for the “keeping” of their 
children, while they go out to do church work or club work, 
or to play cards, or attend vapid teas and receptions. Such 
things are so stale, so cut-and-dried beside the pure, limpid joy 
bubbling up from the child heart. It is much better for the mother 
if outside society is the rare and occasional thing. There is a 
strange fascination—like the charm of a snake—about society. 
The habit once formed, a mother will take terrible risks for her 
children rather than miss a party or a reception. Not that she 
greatly enjoys it—the social world is full of bickering, rivalry, 
emptiness—but——_ And this is as far as anybody ever goes in 
the explanation of it. 


I Have Noticed That Children are Very Well Satisfied, naturally, 
with home folks. They prefer to associate with Mother and 
Father, and if you ask them what guest they prefer for tea 
they will surely say “Grandmother,” or “Aunt,” or “Uncle.” 
Pray, mothers, foster this taste in your children instead of 
discouraging it. There will be years and years, after the child has 
“gone out into the world,” in which you will have a chance to fill 
your heart—if you can—with social joys; do not deliberately shut 
out from your life the few years of “visiting” you might have 
with the little ones, for they go away so utterly; there is no tablet 
to their memory, no shrine of pilgrimage to which we carry 
flowers and tears. The little child that died remains a perma- 
nent image in our hearts; we picture him playing in the green 
fields of Eden; it is anentity, concrete and real. But the children 
that grow away! Oh, make haste, mothers, to enjoy them—to 
take what they have to give! Make haste with the little tea-party 
out under the trees; and never fret, as I did sometimes, if the 
women of the “club” you were not asked to join go by in a body, 
chattering and laughing, as only women can in the face of somebody 
they have slighted. Make haste to put down the book—no matter 
what surcease from pain you may think you find there—and join 
in the plays of the children. 

In an old letter-box of mine, with other treasures of infinite pain, 
lies a paper on which is written in sprawling, baby writing: ‘‘This 
is a snowy day and Mother is reading, and my tooth aches a 
little. It is Sunday and I am lonesome, and I thought I would 
write ” IT have ached over this bit of paper which I found 
among the child’s treasures. I know I had hurried through the 
Sunday dinner dishes to get at this absorbing book: how precious 
was this bit of leisure, for there was no time to read on weekdays. 
If I had only known that the book would keep indefinitely, and the 
child wouldn’t; and, besides, perhaps the book was trash anyway— 
there was a lot of that printed then, as now, and when we’re 
young we read it and assimilate it, not quite knowing that it is 
bad, that its situations are to be snares for us farther along the way 
of life; for our time of danger and trialis coming, though at this 
particular stage in a woman’s career she is wont to think—bitterly, 
sometimes—that life is over. 





I Remember Standing Before the Mirror when I was twenty-five 
years old, brushing my hair back savagely and twisting it in a little 
knot behind and saying to myself: “I am old and ugly—old and 
ugly—old and ugly!” I laugh at this now when I remember that 
twenty years later I was going to parties and receptions and picnics 
with my daughters, and having a wonderfully good time. 

No, no, Mother, the years with the children are just an interlude— 
ah, how brief! in your personal life as a woman. Women have a way 
of trying to merge their lives in the lives of their families. They 
take a delight in saying: “My husband and my children are my 
whole life.” They forget that any woman stands to lose both hus- 
band and children and still live to tell the tale. In her nearness to 
the children during their early childhood the woman must not stag- 
nate mentally. And there is no danger of her doing this if she is doing 
her duty by the children. Children are wonderful wit-sharpeners. 
If you make any sort of stagger at answering their questions or 
feeding their minds you will keep constantly brushed up yourself. 
Nothing is more mortifying than to have a child ask you for informa- 
tion you cannot give. But there is a very simple way out of it. You 
may just say, ‘‘Come, my dear, we will learn it together,’’ and then 
and there thresh it out with the dictionary, or the text or reference 
book. This sort of education is worth tenfold more to you and to 
the child than any term of tuition. When you say to the child, “ Ask 
your teacher,” you simply flunk in God’s best school of life, 
and you put your child ‘in the way of flunking too. 

One word more about allowing your child to associate with 
you and with the older members of the family circle. I am 
sure I notice in society a distressing level of sameness which I 
believe comes from the kindergarten, from early pushing the 
child out to mingle with his kind, and from the freedom of the 
mother to lose herself in mingling too. It makes society look like 
the typewritten page which at once strikes the reader as devoid 
of interest. Families which have grown up together in isolated 
places show us much more quaintness, much more originality, 
much more individual character, for their lack of advantages. 
In the preservation of strong family types we preserve the line 
of development for the human race, for we must have leaders 
in thought and action—we must not all be hopelessly alike. 


Do Not Allow Your Fifteen Years in the Nursery to be a fret- 
ful period of waiting for the children to grow up. Enjoy them 
while they are susceptible to your modeling, amenable to 
your guidance. About the end of that time you will find at 
least one of them to be a person with a set of personal joys 
which you cannot share and sorrows which you cannot alle- 
viate—a person who is beginning to learn to do without you. 
See that you are fortified for this—it is the best that we can 
hope for—that the child may be able to do for himself, and the 
mother to relinquish with philosophy the child’s dependence 
upon her; though in after years she will realize that 
his helplessness and her maternal sheltering consti- 
tuted the sweetest human experience. 


Jz Aneto Arvtrcteten 
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_ _ June 
a Suggestion 


Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers play an 
important part dur- 
ing the month of 
brides and _ roses. 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


served with ices, 
frozen puddings and 
beverages, add the 
final touch of ele- 
gance and hospital- 
ity toevery repast— 


simple or elaborate. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 
—cConfections of rare 
goodness with a coat- 
ing of creamy choco- 

late. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COM PANY 

































































An Easy-Housekeeping Cottage for 31800 


Contributed by Charles E. White, Jr. 


ERE is a comfortable house, designed and partly built by the The living-room is large and attractive, and behind the rather 
owner—a professional man —during his vacation time. He _  unusual-looking grating at the side of the room is the furnace, which, 
desired a house which would be so compact inits arrangements however, is not visible from theliving-room. There are no pipes from 


that his wife would find the housekeeping cares reduced to the 


the furnace; the heat radiates from it just as it does from a stove, 


minimum. He wanted, too, an attractive house and one which and directly over it is a register for heating the room above. 


was sound structurally, but the cost must be kept as low as possi- 


On the second floor is a large room with a balcony at one end and a 


ble. After much observation and study he drew his own plans _ sleeping-porch at the other, each reached by glass doors. A little 


and had them traced by an architect. 
A low-priced fifty-foot-wide lot was 


alcove off one side is used as a sewing-room. 





In one corner is a tier of drawers for linen, and 





purchased and the building begun. ie Y | | 4 








Contracts were let for the plumbing [~~ 
and plastering, but the balance of the cade: 





work was accomplished by day’s labor 2} 
and much of it was done by the owner 
himself. 

First the building was marked out by 
driving stakes at the corners, and holes lH 
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1 “y ae j in an unusually large closet at the other end of 
CUPBOARD [=] 7) 4 the room the family clothing is stored. As this 
3) z om ! room is occasionally used for a guest-room a 
——F7 [ ye le BEDROOM comfortable couch-bed is kept there. 
$< KITCHEN], 9°6"X 12'3" 
L— sox ws, HE kitchen is a marvel of convenience 


i though it isn’t much larger than the kitchen 
L . E of a dining-car. In it is a combination sink 








































































































three feet and a half deep and six feet apart “Ey é J onsatns and laundry-tub, the cover of the tub acting 
were dug with post-hole diggers, and into — SHS Bae as an excellent drainboard for the sink. A gas 
them concrete was rammed, up to the sill f Taste’ i} —| hot-water heater is within reach, supplying a 
level a foot above ground. There is no \.“ LIVING-ROOM is tank located behind the chimney in the 
cellar nor foundation wall. The sill was 25'0"X12' 3" <5 sax upstairs room, but during the winter 
spiked to these posts and on it was erected j ue Uf season water is heated by a coil in the 
the framework of 2 by 4 inch studding. PORCH furnace. A complete little gas range is 
The frame was then boarded, furred and a a on the opposite side of the room, and 
lathed ready for the plasterers. After this es ‘ sie a at one end are built-in pantry cup- 
the plumbing contractor laid the water and | nian boards. The refrigerator is in the back 
gas pipes, and the electricians attached wires for \| A entry, and little cupboards are built into the 
electric lighting; then the masons built the chim- || VERANDA || wall wherever there is room. 
ney. In four weeks’ time from the very begin- || 10°0'x10'0" The bedroom is an excellent little room with 
ning the house was plastered inside and outside. plenty of space init. There are windows on two 
caine he ea ere — -_ on ae sides “— rye ge pee is under one part of the 
finishing yoodwork. In six weeks the build- TOT ETS stairs. Part of this closet is given over to long, 
ing eo —_ = ng ody rg - The First-Floor Plan — — for skirts and waists, which may 
e end of seven weeks the members of the thus be laid out flat. 
family were comfortably installed, and it looked i i The bathroom has the most modern fixtures, 
as if they had lived there for years. | SLEEPING | and a convenient medicine-cupboard, with a 
_— ee - ss PORCH | —_ in its — “egg over the washbowl. 
ouse there are many interesting an wos ance at the plan will show that this 
unusual features to be found. For instance: ow aoe EE | tiene ip more seein than the average one of 
mp the liv we “$a? which is also used as |For WATER 5 a more than twice its size. Downstairs there 
tion, ena ebe det aermivkgaces | Tagen scones! Pee ame ee lee oe coe lee 
" OR a private porch which is just o e living- 
Ww rH rig re to the Pg side “a scene BEDROOM a ie room, and upstairs the front balcony and the 
cabine etween meals the dining-table stands i: 13°6"X 13'0" rear sleeping-porch. 
in the kitchen. At mealtime the table is set H Such ; tt if it were constructed in the 
there, and then the pivoted partition is swung | j-— | customary way, would cost considerably more; 
around, bringing the china-cabinet into the Ore —— err bn but this one cost the owner only $1800, and it is 
living- room, and at the same time the table, which | probably better built than the average house, 
*. to bar ~ — 7 sig into the | BALCONY ocean pono 4 the owner himself worked with the men 
ing-room. After the mea e€ process is | | rom the start. Moreover, it is a real home 
reversed, bringing the table with its soiled dishes because it is built in just the way that the 
back to the kitchen, within reach of the sink. The Second-Floor Plan ingenious owner intended. 
Hl i 
ki. 
Showing the China-Cabinet Side of the Partition in the Living-Room When the Partition is Turned the Table is Pushed Into the Kitchen 
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Best & Co. 








The Greatest Store 


of Its Kind in 
the World 


Outfit your children from 
this, the only store that has 
‘world-wide recognition as the 
authoritative house for the 
appareling of the young. 

Because of the extent, di- 
versity and completeness of 
our assortments, we serve 
you as no other store can. 
We originate, make and retail 
everything for the Outfitting 
of the Young. 

FOR INFANTS 


Complete Layettes 
$17.75 $25.50 $50.00 $100.00 


Long Slips and Afghans 


Dresses Sacques 
Short Dresses Night Clothes 
Wash Dresses Crib Clothes 
Hand-made Dresses Bassinettes 
Short Coats Hampers 
Long Cloaks Toilet Articles 
Underwear Nursery Conve- 
Caps and Bonnets niences 
Wrappers Mothers’ Comforts 
Soft Shoes Nurses’ Caps and 
Ankle Ties Aprons 
Bootees Go-carts 
FOR CHILDREN 

Wash Dresses Socks 
Guimpe Dresses Three-quarter Hose 
Linen Dresses Under Skirts 
Russian Dresses Night Gowns 
Gingham Dresses Bath Robes 
Lawn Dresses Bathing Suits 
Lingerie Dresses Bathing Sandals 
Sailor Suits Overalls 
Bloomers Rompers 
Box Coats Aprons 
Three-quarter Coats Knee-protectors 
Auto Dusters French Braces 
Hats and Bonnets Ear Caps 
Neckwear Dolls, Books, Toys 
Ankle Ties and Games 
Pumps 

FOR GIRLS AND MISSES 
Cloth Suits Underwear 
Serge Suits Hosiery 
Linen Suits Summer Shoes 
Sailor Suits Oxford Ties 
Lingerie Dresses Lingerie 


White Linen Dresses Kimonos 
Automobile Apparel Dressing Sacques 


Rain Coats Bath Robes 
Riding Habits Coat Sweaters 
Guimpe Waists Bathing Suits 
Shirt aists Parasols 
Millinery Gloves 
Neckwear Handkerchiefs 
Corsets All Dress Accesso- 
Corset Covers ries 

FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
Sack Suits Middy Suits 
Norfolk Suits Wash Blouse Suits 
Sailor Suits Russian Suits 
Rain Coats Collars and Cuffs 
Top Coats Hats and Caps 
High and Low Cut Bath Robes 

Shoes Pajamas 
Athletic Shoes Bathing Suits 


Mesh, Ribbed and Athletic Sweaters 

MerinoUnderwear Belts, Canes 
Dress Shirts Umbrellas 
Negligee Shirts 


FOR YOUNG MEN 


Clothing 
“The Standard by which all others are Judged” 
Sack Suits Blue Serge Suits 
Norfolk Suits Unfinished Worsted 
Double-Breasted Suits 
Norfolk Suits Tuxedo Suits 


The prestige and facilities of 
this great establishment are at 
the service of mothers every- 
where through 
our improved 
system of Long 
Distance Shop- 





ping. 
Write for 
FREE COPY 


of the most helpful, the most 
complete, Catalogue of Chil- 
dren’s and Infants’ Summer 
Wear ever issued. 

Please address Dept. | 


Fifth Ave. at Thirty-Fifth St. 
NEW YORK 














Summer Salads and Sweets 





Ice-Cream Cases. Make three-cornered cases of sugar 
wafers, joining them with icing. Half fill them with vanilla 
ice cream, add a tablespoonful of preserved fruit, and top with 
whipped cream and sugar roses. An oblong box may also be 
made of the wafers, as shown in the picture on the right. 





French Trifle. Soak a freshly baked cold jelly-roll in one 
cupful of fruit juice; allowit to stand foronehour. Whip one 
cupful of cream and add to it one tablespoonful of sugar and 
one teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Just before serving deco- 
rate it with the cream in horizontal lines, using a forcing-bag 
and star tube. Garnish it prettily with the stalk and leaves of 
angelica, and place here and there a few sugar roses. 


By Marion Harris Neil 





Fruit Salad. Line a wafer-box with lettuce leaves and fill 
with mixed fruits. For a dressing make a white sauce with 
cream, add three tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, and before 
taking from the fire stir in the yolks of two eggs beaten with a 
quarter of a cupful of sugar. Add salt and ground mace. 





Pimento Salad. Three pimentces, a quantity of macedoine, 
some aspic jelly, one cupful of mayonnaise dressing and 
lettuce leaves are required for this salad. Rinse the pimentoes 
in cold water and remove the tops to makethemeven. Drain 
the macedoine and mix it with the aspic jelly. Fill the moulds 
with the jelly and allow it to form. Turn out on lettuce leaves 








and serve with the mayonnaise. 


Cake Cases. By 
an approved recipe 
make some sponge- 
cakes. Bakein small, 
buttered cups or tins. 
When cold cut a piece 
from the center of 
each cake. Fill the 
cavity thus made with 
ripe strawberries. 
Put strips of angelica 
across to form han- 
dles. Serve whipped 
and sweetened cream 
with the berry bas- 
kets thus made. 


Tomato, Walnut 
and Celery Salad. 
Cut a round from 
stem end of peeled 
tomatoes. Scoop out 
seeds, leaving as 
much tomato as pos- 
sible. Chop celery 
fine; cut pickled wal- 
nuts small; mix with 
mayonnaise and fill 
tomatoes with mix- 
ture. Garnish with 
parsley and lemon. 














Moulded Cheese Cream Salad. Whip half a cupful of 
thick cream, and into it whip half a cupful of liquid aspic 
jelly and a quarter of a pound of grated Parmesan cheese; 
season with a little salt and pepper, and divide the mixture 
intosmall, wet moulds. Set awayon ice to harden. Peel and 
cut large, flat tomatoes in halves. Dress each with salt, pep- 
per, olive oil and vinegar. Chill on ice. When serving place 
the halved tomatoes cut side up on the dish and put on each 
half one of the moulded cheese creams. Garnish with parsiey 
sprigs. Aspic jelly lends itself to a great variety of dishes. 
It is used in cold entrées and salads where the materials are 
moulded in the jeliy. It must be clear. 





Nouille Cases With Creamed Lobster. Make a stiff paste 
with one cupful of flour, two egg yolks, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a little milk. Roll thin, and line small, 
buttered, boat-shaped tins with it. Bake for ten minutes in a 
moderate oven, and fill with the following mixture: Melt two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of butter in a saucepan, add two table- 
spoonfuls flour, one teaspoonful onion juice, one tablespoon- 
ful lemon juice. Stir until smooth, then add half a cupful of 
chicken stock. Conk for five minutes, stirring all the time. 
Add salt, pepper and paprika; then a quarter of a cupful of 
cream, one egg yolk which has been beaten in the cream, and 
two cupfuls of cooked lobster meat cut into dice. Serve hot. 


Coffee Creams in Fontage Cups. For cups beat one egg, 
add half pint of milk, salt and one tablespoonful of oil. Sift 
in one cupful of flour. Mix until smooth, and cool for one 
hour. Heat fontage cup in hot fat; drain, dip in batter, and 
fry in hot fat until brown. Remove from iron, invert and 
drain. Fill with this mixture: Beat four egg yolks and four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar in a saucepan, add one cupful of 
milk. Stir over fire until they thicken; add three tablespoon- 
fuls of strong coffee, one heaping tablespoonful and a half of 
powdered gelatine dissolved in half acupful of milk. Cool, 
fold in one cupful of whipped cream, stir until it begins to 
stiffen, and pour into the cups. Top’with meringue. 


Peas in Potato Cases. Boil two pounds of peeled pota- 
toes; drain and beat until smooth and light. Season with salt, 
pepper and grated nutmeg, and add one tablespoonful of butter 
and the yolks of two eggs. Beat until these ingredients are 
well blended and smooth. When cool roll out, using a little 
flour, to the thickness of about one inch and a half. Cut into 
rounds the size of a tumbler, and with a smaller cutter remove 
a piece from the top of each as though making patties. Brush 
over with beaten egg, roll in fine breadcrumbs, and fry to a 
light brown color in hot fat. Fill the cases with cooked peas 
seasoned and tossed in butter, and place the piece removed 
from the center on-top OF thé peas to form a lid. 
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Jam 
“Take this, too!” 
OU needn’t 
leave the enjoy- 

ment and benefit of 

Cam pbell’s Soups be- 

hind when you go to 

the country. 

All grocers sell 
these pure and whole- 
some soups. You can 
be supplied anywhere 
if you only insist on it. 

Makeit a point par- 
ticularly to insist on 


Campltld., 


TOMATO 
Soup 


That is the favorite 
among our whole 21 
kinds. It is really the 
king of soups. And sum- 
mer is one of the best 
seasons to enjoy it. 

Often when you have 
no appetite for heavy meat 
or other hearty food, the 
spicy delightful flavor of 
this perfect soup is just 
the thing to create an ap- 
petite and give zest to the 
simplest meal. 

If you don’t already 
know why not find out 
about it today? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato : 
dUsy, 


Just add hot water, bring & QUF 

to a boil, and serve. CF 

Look for the red-and-white label 
Jos—EPpH CAMPBELL CoMPANY 


tHE 
Camt 





Camden N J 


*¢ My suitors came in countless troops, 
And all were bright and clever 
But one who brought me Campbell’ s 
Soups 


Has captured me forever.” 


> 
























































If You Know of a Vacant Lot 


Just See What Can be Done With it and How Simply 


By Mary Rankin Cranston 


disfigured by vacant lots: unimproved property whose neglected 

state detracts from the good appearance of the community. They 
make the older places appear ragged and give an exceedingly raw 
look to the new towns that spring up in all parts of the country as if 
by magic. 

Such tracts of land in large cities are usually surrounded by high 
board fences covered with flaming advertisements. In smaller 
places, if upon the outskirts, they are used as dumping-grounds for 
ashes and garbage. If 
in the residential or 


|: IS safe to say that every city, town and village in America is 


HE first attempt of any kind to use vacant lots for a social purpose 
was made sixteen years ago by Mayor Pingree, when he was the 
Mayor of Detroit. “ Pingree’s potato patches,” as they were called, 
are nowa matter of history. The same idea—that of affording the 
poor an opportunity of raising their own vegetables—was followed 
later in New York City; but it has remained for Philadelphia to 
become the shining example in this form of improvement for unoc- 
cupied land. For more than twelve years hundreds of acres in 
Philadelphia have been cultivated by thousands of persons, sixty 
per cent. of them over 





business section they 
are used as short-cuts 
across lots, or become 
gathering-places for 
gangs of street boys. 
Many a plot for mali- 
cious mischief is 
hatched in just such 
places; cases have been 
known where serious 
conflagrations have re- 
sulted from bonfires, 
lighted matches or care- 
lessly thrown cigarettes 
smoked by boys in 
vacant lots. 

The combination of 
such a spot and a gang 
of bad boys may be the 
means of giving a bad 
name to a_neighbor- 
hood,and consequently 








fifty years of age, all of 
them upon or over the 
border line of poverty. 


OMEN’S clubs 

and civic improve- 
ment societies were the 
first agencies to pro- 
mote the school-garden 
movement, which is 
doing as much for the 
physical and spiritual 
development of the 
children as for the 
adornment of waste 
places. More than this, 
it is teaching the com- 
ing generation the 
principles of intensive 
farming which are now 
replacing the old-time, 
wasteful agricultural 
methods. 








of lowering the value 
of property by forcing 
desirable residents to 
move away. It may threaten loss to a business house, as one firm 
discovered. Desiring to enlarge their business a manufacturing con- 
cern once bought several acres of land in the suburbs of a city. The 
first building occupied a relatively small area, for enough land was 
purchased to allow for future expansion, but a number of adjacent 
structures were demolished for the sake of light and air. The unoccu- 
pied portion soon became the rendezvous of all the mischievous boys 
in the neighborhood. They broke street lamps and windowpanes, 
destroyed fences, and in other ways damaged public and private 
property. 

It was not long before the firm began to have trouble about keep- 
ing their best employees. Refusing to live in such an undesirable 
locality they made their homes at considerable distance from the 
factory, which meant the inconvenience of a long ride to and from 
work, and carfare. Good workers were gradually finding employ- 
ment elsewhere, so the firm decided to try an experiment. The 
land around the factory was cleared of rubbish and planted in 
grass, trees, shrubs and flowers, with a watchman installed to keep 
the boys from committing depredations. 

The unplanted section was destined for a venture still more 
radical. The president of the company invited the neighborhood 
boys to meet him on the cleared lot, which they did. He then 
explained the reason for his invitation, which was to give them 
permission to plant gardens there, with a practical gardener to 
teach them. As an incentive to industry prizes were offeréd for 
the best gardens. The boys entered into the plan with enthusiasm 
and were kept too busy raising vegetables and flowers to wish to 
return to their old job of “raising Cain.” 

The planted space, by hiding the harsh outlines of the factory 
building, gave a parklike outlook to the houses, which were soon 
filled with good tenants, many of whom found employ ment in the 
factory. 


HEN neglected a vacant lot may become a real menace, but if 
taken in hand and put to any one of several social uses it may 
become a decided benefit to the community. 

Instead of being a blot upon the landscape and worse than useless 
it may be converted into a small park, or an open space where people 
of the neighborhood may find a breath of fresh air on warm summer 
nights. This has been done in New York, Boston and many other 
cities. In Jersey City 
these open spaces in the 


Some Happy Children on a Playground in a Tenement District 


A private and more 
unusual, but none the 
less desirable, use of a 
vacant lot has been made by two garden enthusiasts in New York 
City who were unavoidably detained in town all one summer, and 
knew it soon enough to plan for pleasure and comfort during the 
heated term. In the northern part of the city there are still many 
vacant lots sandwiched in between apartment houses. A newspaper 
man and his wife happened to take an apartment in a house near 
Riverside Drive. The dining-room windows looked out upon a 
plot about thirty feet square, quite hidden from the street by a low 
shed used for storage purposes. The gardening microbe had pos- 
session of the pair, so the man hunted up the owner and obtained 
permission to have a garden there. The ground was unpromis- 
ingly hard, but patient work with spade and fork turned the soil, 
which afterward had an abundant supply of fertilizer spread over 
it and forked in. Acircular bed of geraniums adorned the center, 
and there were four other beds that were square, with gravel walks 
separating them all. Several plantings of radishes, lettuce, peas 
and beans were made, so as to have a succession of these vegetables 
all summer. The beds were bordered with sweet alyssum and 
pansies, and down one side of the fence dividing the lot from the 
one adjoining was a row of sweet peas, bordered with dwarf 
nasturtiums. On the other a strip of the old-fashioned larkspur, 
wallflowers and mignonette. 


NE use that could, and really should, be made of a vacant 

lot adjoining or near any large apartment house is to convert it 

into a playground for the children of the house, where they would 
be safe from automobiles and other street dangers. Objection might 
be made upon the score of noise. This could be avoided by having 
a supervisor, who would discourage boisterousness and encourage 
the quieter games. If several families would unite to pay a good 
salary the services of a truly desirable supervisor could be obtained. 
Children of the rich, and the well-to-do, who live in palatial city 
homes or high-priced apartments, are popularly supposed to be 
beyond the need of a place to play. On the contrary, they need an 
outlet for natural animal spirits equally as much as do the children of 
the poor; even more so, for so much is done for them that individual- 
ity is in danger of being destroyed. There are many little boys and 
girls who are never permitted to romp and play with the freedom 
that should characterize childhood, but who must be content with 
a sedate walk around the block or along the cemented walks in the 
park, with “ Keep Off the 








tenement-house dis- 
tricts have been cleaned 
up merely, and benches 
placed there for the 
accommodation of the 
tenement dwellers. 
Even if not attract- 
ive these open spaces 
are a boon to the poor 
as well as a beginning 
in civic improvement. 
Instead of affording 
a convenient place for 
youthful pranks a 
vacant lot may be 
transformed into a well- 
ordered playground 
where energy hitherto 
misdirected may be 
turned to good account 
in healthful exercise. 
Instead of a barren 
piece of hard-trodden 








Grass”’ staring them in 
the face at every turn. 

Any child is apt to 
become overbearing 
and selfish if he amuses 
himself alone, where he 
does not come in con- 
tact with the rights and 
wills of other children 
as he would in a private 
playground frequented 
by his little neighbors. 

Such a playground is 
practical, for one has 
been made in Brooklyn 
for the children on a 
block of exclusive 
homes. The vacant lot 
was inclosed by a fence 
and equipped with sand 
piles, swings, jumping- 
boards, a Maypole, and 
other devices for the 








soil it may be givenover 
to children for school 
gardens and made to blossom like the rose, or to serve the more 
utilitarian purpose of supplying fresh vegetables for home tables 
that otherwise might be without them. 

As a rule owners do not object to such use of their property pro- 
vided it is clearly understood that occupation of the land is tempo- 
rary. While this is, of course, reasonable, it is nevertheless hardly 
worth while to try to do anything with a vacant lot unless possession 
is given for aseason at least. But, unless owners expect to sell or 
build upon it, permission is apt to be given for several months’ use. 
Sometimes it is granted for a term of years when the land has been 
acquired as an investment or for speculation and the owner expects 
to wait for the rise in value before selling it or utilizing it. 


A School Garden on What Was a Rubbish Heap in a Crowded Section of the City 


amusement of the 
youngsters. Nothing, 
however, gave as much 
pleasure as a walk on the top of a broad brick wall, about five feet 
high, that bounded one side of the playground. A supervisor was 
placed in charge and the families of the children who played there 
paid ten dollars a year each to meet expenses. 


VACANT lot offers particularly good opportunities to women 

for making pin-money. Two Maryland girls made an attractive 
spot of their father’s idle lot by laying out tennis-courts and croquet- 
grounds and charging fifteen cents a game. A tea-house, which 
became an additional source of income, was built later. Iced tea, 
lemonade, sandwiches and little cakes, served during the warm 
months, were substituted by hot tea and cocoa on cool autumn days. 
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sides to every question, and, like all innovations of a rather 

startling character, the overwhelming consensus of opinion 
seems to swing distinctly against the trousers skirt for women. But 
looking at the matter from a dispassionate point of view and allowing 
one’s common-sense to see clearly through the mass of exaggeration 
which surrounds this prevailing topic of the moment, there are really 
some good and practical points connected with it. 

The first point which must be emphasized and very distinctly 
understood is that there is more than one kind of trousers skirt, and 
that the trousers skirt is not the ‘harem skirt.” 

The harem skirt, too, exists, but it is to a large extent a vulgarized 
edition of the trousers skirt, or, as many French women rather 


daintily call it, the trouserene, or the 
jupe culotte. 

Suppose we take up a few different 
points of view which, let it be hoped, 
may clear away some of the really unjust 
prejudices. 


HERE may be among you many per- 

sons who remember the fashion of the 
“‘pantalets,”’ worn by our grandmothers. 
They came to the ankles and were dis- 
tinctly visible below the full hoopskirts 
worn at that period. At the time these 
were worn they were considered not only 
fashionable but modest as well. 

As another instance we have the riding- 
habit, universally worn and adopted for 
reasons of safety by women all over the 
civilized world. The modern riding- 
habit is far more of a trousers skirt—or 
at least a divided skirt—than any, and 
as marked in its type and style of gar- 
ment as the present-day, much-abused 
trousers skirt. 

It is unfortunately not to be denied 
that any new fashion which shows a 
radical departure from the accepted and 
conventional lines is always so heaped 
with ridicule and abuse that the reasons 
for the change are completely lost. 

Now this new trousers skirt has its 
place among women’s clothes, and was 
created not as a fad of the fashions to 
attract attention or to be vulgar, but 
with a view to a practical use. I think 
that every one will admit that there is 
nothing with such strong characteristics 
as the trousers skirt that is not bound 
to leave some impressions upon the fash- 
ions of the day. It remains for free- 
minded persons to take what is good in 
the idea and use it in a sane way. 

Personally I believe that the skirt 
pantaloons—or “ bloomers,” if you prefer 
to call them by a well-known name—will 
win their way to a certain success and 
favor. I mean by this where they are 
suited and where they are sensible. They 
are a style which will not become uni- 
versal. They are only suited for certain 
specific purposes, but it is useless to 
deny that they have a practical place 
among clothes. 


FEW of the points in favor of this 
garment are that it is eminently 
sanitary; that toa very great extent it 
is distinctly more decent than the tight 
hobble; that it allows comfort as well as 
warmth, and that it is hygienic from the 
point of view that it allows free move- 
ment of the body. 
As a type of skirt to be worn in the 
country for all athletic purposes it 


cannot be surpassed. It is an ideal skirt for 
It entirely does away with the 
necessity for under-petticoats, and, from this 
point of view, as a skirt for athletics it is a 
modest skirt, decent to a degree which is not 
possible where skirts are apt to be lifted, or fly 
about, or swing about. And what is the differ- 
ence between having the pantaloons made in 
one with the skirt, or worn as separate bloomers 
under a full skirt? It seems to me that the 
pantaloons skirt is a far more reasonable gar- 
ment than, and a very decided improvement 


outdoor life. 





Is the Trousers Skirt So Foolish? 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


‘sid the most prejudiced minds must admit that there are two 
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The Trousers Skirt Used With Modesty for Walking 




























upon, the clumsy method of wearing the bloomers and then covering 
them with a skirt. Now fashion advances, and makes a compact, 
practical, one-piece garment answer for two or three garments. I 
think in this argument alone you can readily see the superior 
advantages which this skirt unquestionably possesses. If you will 
notice the illustration on the left in the group below you will see 
that there is a half-length lining inside the skirt, which, with the 
trousers, is attached to the silk-waist belting. The one trousers 
leg which may be revealed by the flapping of the skirt in walking 
is made of the cloth of the skirt, the other is of the lining silk. 
The skirt opens at the left side front, buttoning under the yoke. 

Let us take the case of the business girl, who must be out in all 
kinds of weather and at all seasons of the year, who is compelled to 


walk a certain distance each day, when 
parcels are to be carried, or an umbrella, 
and the use of two free hands is most 
desirable. Of course you may reply that 
this is met by the short skirt, which is 
true, but the short skirt does not always 
answer for rainy days. Even with such 
a skirt it is frequently necessary to lift 
it or the petticoat. Yet, with lifting 
the skirt, it is impossible, on account of 
the extreme width required for comfort- 
able walking, to keep it dry around the 
lower edge. The trousers are shorter 
and narrower, and in every way more 
comfortable than a separate skirt. 
And now the petticoat or the under- 
foundation is quite unnecessary as the 
trousers answer the same purpose. 
Please do not misunderstand me and 
think that Iam advocating the universal 
acceptance of the trousers skirt as one 
to be worn at all times. It is a special 
garment for certain times, and this point 
of view in its favor should at least be 
granted. In an exaggerated form, sug- 
gesting the divided skirt or pantaloons, 
it is very strongly to be condemned, 
and as such it will never be accepted. 


HE harem skirt is a monstrous gar- 

ment, and one which by no possibility 
would be indorsed by even the most 
devout followers of the whims of fashion. 
A lady will never for one moment depart 
from the traditional modesty which is 
synonymous with good taste and good 
breeding. 

The strong point which I see in the 
trousers skirt is that it has a corner to 
fill, and that it does fill that corner in a 
practical way. That it can be used with 
modesty I think the illustration of the 
skirt pantaloons shown on the figure in 
the center of the page will prove. 

Let me make more clear to you the 
very great difference between the harem 
skirt and the skirt pantaloons. The 
harem skirt, as its name so clearly de- 
scribes, is modeled directly from the 
costumes worn in the Orient. These are 
really, as is well known, nothing more 
nor less than very full, loose bloomers 
caught in around the ankles—they are 
really trousers. Now this new harem 
skirt has the trousers very clearly de- 
fined. It is loose and draped, and made 
with an overdrapery which, however, 
in no way conceals, but in many cases 
emphasizes, the very distinct. trousers. 
Another form which is much shown in 
the dressier type of clothes is nothing 
more than a long bag with a long slit 
cut in the sides at the corner, decorated 
with a braid or other form of trimming. 


The harem skirt is designed for elaborate 
gowns for many occasions, in voiles, chiffons and 
silks. It is a retrograde movement in fashions; 
and may even be said to form a degree of degen- 
eracy in clothes which should be strongly con- 
demned, as it is pandering to a vulgar eccentric- 
ity of fashions. It is unfeminine: it is immodest. 

I hope I have made clear the difference be- 
tween the trousers skirt and the harem skirt. 

Then, too, this idea is new, and we must wait 
for it to settle down to its proper place before 
condemning it. 


The First Illustration Shows the Inside Arrangement of the Trousers Skirt, the Others How it is Put on and Appears When Worn With a Coat 








“NATIONAL” Apparel 
al 
“NATIONAL” Prices: 
Waists 98 cents 
to $8.98 
Dresses $3.98 to 
$22.50 
Skirts $3.98 to 
$14.98 
Linen Suits and 
Dresses $3.98 to 
$16.98 
Made-to-Meas- 
ure Tailored 
Suits $15 to $40 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1911 



























Your Summer Pleasures 


will be Doubled with 
“NATIONAL” Apparel 


“NATIONAL” garments have merits 
beyond their sterling service. Practical and 
perfect fitting, always, but each as well is 
touched with the charm of style. The 
magic of Paris and New York shows in their 
grace and beauty and becomingness. 

Such garments may not be called 
“clothes” —they are truly ‘‘NATIONAL” 
apparel. Their difference is in their greater 
delightfulness, the pleasure, the thrill of sat- 
isfaction in appearing dressed in correct 
style, in perfect taste and becomingly. 

Half your Summer’s pleasure is in your 
apparel. And so we say, your Summer 
pleasures will be doubled by garments 
doubly delightful, by “NATIONAL” dresses 
or waists or skirts, each as dainty and beau- 
tiful and artistic as the genius of fashion 
can design them. 


These Two Books are Yours, Free 


One is the complete ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book— 
224 pages of the new fashions for Women, Misses 
and Children. 

The other is the ‘‘NATIONAL’S”’ Twenty-third 
Anniversary Sale Booklet—64 pages of the new 
Ss les offered at Special AnniversaryPrices. 





+ 
sty 


This Twenty-third Anniversary Sale 
Booklet, which we have reserved for you, is 
a sort of birthday booklet, an anniversary 
gathering of the very newest and best Sum- 
mer styles, with prices made specially low 
for the occasion. 

One copy of this book is yours free, wait- 
ing only for you to fill in and return the 
coupon below. 


Wash Skirts 
$1.49 to $5.98 


Muslin Under- 
wear 25 cents 
to $5.98 
Petticoats 
59 cents to $7.98 

Hosie 
13 centsto$1.98 
Misses’ Dresses 
$2.98 to $9.98 





The coupon below is a sort of “‘claim- 
check” for your ‘“NATIONAL” Anniversary 
Sale Booklet. As a matter of interest in 
the new styles, of advantage in the prices 
quoted, fill in and return your coupon for 
your Booklet—NOW. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
The“NATIONAL” prepays expressage 

and postage to all parts of the world. 
You may return, at our expense, any 
“NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory 
to you, and we will refund your money. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 














NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th Street, New York City. 


Please send me my copy of the “NATIONAL’S” 


Twenty-third Anniversary Sale Booklet. 
Name 


Address 


Have you a copy of the complete ‘‘NATIONAL” Style 
Book—the one with the Lorna Doone Picture on the cover? 





CUT OUT AND RETURN THIS COUPON seaauas 





































































he Girdle and the 
Fancy Bag 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken and Selina Yorke 
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White Silk Japanese Bas, Huns on 
Silver-Trimmed Jade Bracelets 





Here is a Pretty Suggestion for 






| , " . 
j Girdle With a Straight-Gathered 
Striped and Plain Materials ‘ Senta cet Gai Ges 
| | 
| 
i A Two-Toned Sash and Rococo 
Girdle of Old Silk Brocade a Roses Make This Girdle 
With a Plain Salin Border i 














O CARRY with our summer clothes 

of wash materials are pretty linen 
bags, braided in soutache, as shown 
at the top of this page. They are 
delightfully cool and dainty appearing 
after the cumbersome bags of last 
winter. The lining is of the same 
material, and a light canvas interlining 
holds the shape. Also new are the 
Irish crocheted bags with a silk lining 
revealed through the lacework. The Washable Material are Shown on the Girdle 
inventive mind may devise shapes in Above. On the Left is a Black Satin Girdle 
simpler stitches with pleasing results. With Lighter-Colored, Stenciled Ends 
(Page 35) 


A Similarity in Arrangement is Shown in the 

Girdle Above, Adorned With Satin Roses, and 

the One on the Right, of Flower-Patterned 
Ribbon With Velvet-Covered Buckles 


Outline Stitches in a Simple Application for 








‘ , , : This Easily Washed White Sunbonnet 
genera eee ‘ My Best Hat” 6 Entered in Cloves 
Designs by Caroline Perry: With Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 


F THE five straw hats on this 

page all but the leghorn on the 
right can be easily and inexpensively 
madeat home. The trimming inevery 
case consists chiefly of flowers daintily 
and becomingly arranged with a bow 
of ribbon on one Side. 

The leghorn hat has plaited lace 
lying against the brim with a bunch of 
the lovely yellow laburnum or golden- 
chain across the front, the stems of 
the flowers being caught with a butter- 
fly bow of black velvet ribbon. 

Next to this hat is one of green 
Yedda straw with a fancy edge, also 
trimmed with finely plaited lace of a 
pale écru color. On the Side is a 
bunch of blue forget-me-nots with 
their green leaves. This pretty hat 
turns up inthe front and shows more of 
the little face than does the leghorn, 
which, however, gives more shade. 

Below isa white Yedda sailor-shaped | 


HE dainty lingerie hats on this 
page can be both easily made and 
easily washed. The écru bonnet has 
a brim of écru linen faced with white 
linen, and a full crown of dotted écru 
muslin, with strings of white lawn. 
By removing the wreath of forget-me- 
nots this hat can be easily laundered. 
The blue hat has a brim of linen 
closely stitched, and a full crown of 
figured lawn which is shirred around 
the bottom on a tape and sewed to the 
brim. It is easily detached, and after 
the parts have been washed and the 
brim starched they can be put together 
quickly. Theeight-looped bow of blue 
ribbon covers the ends of the tape. 
The sunbonnet above has its brim 
of white piqué faced with pink ging- 
ham, and a full back of white lawn 
buttonedto the brim. Both are edged 
with Valenciennes lace and embroid- 
ered in pink clovers. This dainty 





hat faced with pink silk and trimmed little bonnet is equally pretty embroid- 
with a wreath of pink and white apple . = in a oe ya ag pale 
blossoms, with a four-looped bow of ir = eine eg in flax flowers 
i i he left side. and faced with pale blue 
a gaia The Shade-Giving and Useful Leghorn Hat, A Becoming Sage-Green Straw Hat, 
Trimmed With Pale Yellow Golden-Chain With Ecru Lace and Forget-Me-Nots 





A White Straw With Pink Apple Blossoms, Hat of Lawn, Shiried. Faced Wilh Pink and 
Suggesting Coolness and Childhood A White Linen Shade Hat, Embroidered in Blue, Trimmed With English Daisies 
With Lace Facing and a Blue Bow 


ECAUSE of their soft color- N THE left of the hat above 

ings these pretty summer : p is a dainty blue-embroidered 
hats especially appeal to us. linen hat which 1s made on a 
There is no jarring note on the frame and faced with rows of 
page, no color too strong for the finely plaited Valenciennes lace. 
sMall girl, who will select from The linen overbrim and top can 
these straw and lingerie hats her easily be removed for washing. 
‘best hat.’ Colors have a great Above is a hat of pink lawn 
effect on even older people, and a with a daisy pattern, shirred on 
wise mother will be very careful to a frame and faced with pink 
in her selections for her children, lawn also shirred. On the side 
allowing little girls to choose, but is a large bunch of pink-tipped 
guiding their choice to something English daisies. 
both becoming and serviceable The brown Japanese siraw hat 
and that will harmonize well with in the lower left-hand corner has 
the coat with which the hats are a bunch of yellow buttercups 
to be worn. In the proper com- across the front, the stems being 
binations of colors there is cer- caught down with a bow of brown 
tainly an art, and little girls teen: 
cannot begin too Soon to appre- The blue Yedda-chain straw 
ciate values and the relation of hat shown on the left has a full 
tones, wreath of the pretty, dainty 

A very light-colored hat does Johnny-jump-ups, with their 

not look well with a dark-colored delicate white, yellow, pale violet 
coat, nor does a lingerie hat appear and violet-blue colors. At the 
suitable either in cold weather or side back is a bow of blue velvet 


with dark clothes. ribbon the color of the straw. 





(Page 36) 



































A Broad-Striped Taffeta Scarf Tied in an Odd Bow at 


the Side Gives a Very Smart Touch 





|his Transparent Scarf Has a Printed Design of 


the Hat’s Color That Blends Artistically 


RIMMING a hat with a scarf is a 

style both artistic and practical. 
The combinations of color will make 
the hat harmonize with several dresses 
and coats, as the color of each garment 
may be found repeated in the scarf. 
While having the same tints as flowers 
they are not as perishable, and may be 
removed, cleaned and redraped. 


What You Can Do 
With a Scarf 


Designs Selected by Ida Cleve Van Auken 
Drawings by Maude Stokes 


India Cotton Handkerecnief Draped Over 
the Crown and Knotted in Front 





Fringed Ends and Tied in a Carciess-Looking 
Knot—Just Right for an Outing Hat 





A Pretly Roman Scarf With Fringed Ends 
Looped at One Side 





A Broad, Flowered Scarf Will Harmonize Very Nicely 


With Several Dresses Differing in Color 





The Soft Draping of This Pretty Scarf Ends in 
Drooping Loops at One Side 


IDE, supple ribbons, or large 

printed handkerchiefs, may be 
used in the same manner. Patience is 
necessary while draping the scarf into 
artistic folds, and the moment a good 
effect is obtained the folds should be 
held in place by being stuck through 
with pins till they can be caught by 
hidden stitches in the folds. 








This Scarf is Gracefully Arranged About the Crown 
and Draped Into Loops and Ends That Follow the 
Lines of the Brim 


Knotted in Front, the Ends Brought Forward and Under 

the Brim. A Fancy Scarf So Used Will Soften the Too 
Straight Edge of a Brim A Cockade Bow Placed at One Side May be Made 
From a Short Scarf 


(Page 37) 
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Miss Dolly Varden Again 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by M. E.Musselman 


ROMANTIC old legend in dressmaking, of the beauty and 

originality of Dolly Varden and her clothes, has been aptly 

applied to present-day needs. Many years ago Dolly Varden 
put into her clothes the charm of her old-fashioned garden by 
weaving into the muslins the rich and delicate coloring of the pretty 
flowers that grew there. Today the flower and border patterns in 
delicate dress materials are again being worn, and the skill of trained 
workers has made this revival of Dolly Varden fabrics wonderfully 
dainty and beautiful. Color has been borrowed, as it were, from the 
flowers of the field and garden, with the happy result of beautiful 
weaves and combination of colors, both in silk and cotton materials, 
most desirable for summer dresses of all descriptions. 


6100—A fine white muslin, dimity or organdy may be used for this 
pretty dress, the ruffles and surplice bands to be of the flowered 
border, or of a pretty, plain material when the necessary border 
cannot be procured, hand-embroidered in two shades of lilac or 
other pretty colors of mercerized floss. 

Patterns (No. 6100) for this dress—with skirt in five gores—come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires eleven 
yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 


In the second dress above we have another phase of Dolly Varden 
in her aim to express the use of set masses of color in borders on 
plain material. This little gown is made of white muslin, the soft 
blue, pink and green border done in an outline stitch with mercerized 
cotton thread. The exquisite color combination in a simplified form 
of the skirt embroidery trims the high girdle and edges the one- 
piece, elbow-length sleeves. 

No patterns can be supplied, but the dress should not be difficult 
to make as the skirt may be slightly gored or straight, eased into 
the waist with a little fullness. Use a guimpe lining as a guide for 


the waist, applying the straight little ruffles of lace and stitched 
bands of the material. 


6096—The design of the blue dress above is extremely simple and 
easy to follow. It is the rather unusual arrangement of the plain 
and flowered materials which gives the dress its unique charm. As 
shown here it will make a pretty morning dress for seashore or 
mountain resort. With lace or net undersleeves and yoke it may 
do service as an afternoon frock. 

Patterns (No. 6096) for this dress—with peasant waist, three- 
piece skirt and tunic—come in six sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires five yards and a half of 36-inch flowered 
material, and one yard and a half of 36-inch plain material. 


6098—A pretty rose-spotted dimity with a border of rose clusters 
and polka dots, and a plain-colored dimity, made the charming dress 
in the upper right-hand corner. The skirt is in one piece, cut 
straight on the lower edge and slightly gathered at the waist. A 
smart little bolero with the sleeves and body cut in one piece is placed 
over the fitted waist lining. The dress closes in the back, and may 
also be made with high neck and wrist-length undersleeves. 

Patterns (No. 6098) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and five-eighths of 45-inch 
border material, and two yards of 36-inch plain material. 


6112—The simplicity and charm of this graceful peasant dress are 
admirably portrayed in the clever combination of plain and flowered 
materials with an effective outlining of black. Adress of this kind 
is a happy choice for a youthful, slender figure, and it may be made 
in a variety of colors and fabrics to do service for many occasions. 
The peasant blouse closes in the back, as does also the three-piece 
tunic to which the blouse should be attached. 

Patterns (No. 6112) for this dress—with peasant blouse, tunic and 
three-gored underskirt—come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards and three-quarters of 36-inch 
figured material, and two yards and three-quarters of the same width 
in plain material. 





cents for each number, post-free. 


Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered 
designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen 
The amount of material 
required for the various sizes ts printed on the pattern envel- 
opes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by 
mail, giving. number of pattern and bust measure, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
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The Bordered Summer Dress 


Designs by the Editors 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


summer which all women cannot fail to appreciate, but to the 

woman with a small dress allowance their value is particularly 
apparent as she recognizes immediately how she may be well and 
becomingly dressed without the added expense of other trimming. 

These pretty dresses show clearly that from varied types of bordered 
material attractive dresses may be made for many purposes. Some 
of the dresses are made with straight edges for the borders; on others 
the borders should be cut off, and after the dresses have been cut from 
the material in the usual way the border is to be applied just as you 
would a band trimming. 

That the color scheme—that is, the correct color combination — 
has already been worked out by experienced designers is another 
advantage of bordered materials, and one need have no fear that any 
inharmonious trimming will mar the beauty of the finished dress. 


e | ‘HERE is a charm and daintiness about the bordered dress for 


6106— Dainty blue-and-white check gingham, with a narrow polka- 
dot border, was used for this morning dress, which is to be worn with 
a guimpe of white lawn. The lines of this dress are so simple and 
practical that it is easy to make and launder. 

Patterns (No. 6106) come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
In the design it is intended that the border should be cut from the 
material and applied asshown. Size 36 requires six yards and three- 
quarters of 44-inch bordered material. 


5714-6095 — Here is a practical application of bordered material 
in a medium-width fabric. The skirt is cut straight on the lower 
edges, and the material may be straight on the surplice edges of the 
waist and the edges of the sleevecaps, or have the border applied. 

Patterns (No. 5714) for the waist come in six sizes: 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Patterns (No. 6095) for the straight skirt 
come in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist measure. To make the 
dress in size 36 bust measure and 24 waist measure requires eight 
yards and three-quarters of 32-inch bordered material. 


6104-6105 — Provision has been made both in the waist and skirt 
of this dress to cut each from bordered material without difficulty as 
the edges outlined by the border are cut straight in the patterns. ~ 

Patterns (No. 6104) for the waist — with lining, and vest of the 
border—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 iriches bust measure. Patterns 
(No. 6105) for the skirt—with seven-gored foundation lengthened 
by a straight, slightly gathered flounce, and with pointed overskirt — 
come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. This dress in size 
36 bust measure and 24 waist measure requires eight yards and a 
half of 32-inch bordered material. 


5382—The advantage of this dress is that the border must be cut 
off and applied, thus making it possible to use almost any width of 
material in which the border design is not too wide. The dress is of 
flowered lawn in pink and green, with a smart touch of black in the 
border. ‘The undersleeves are of white wash net, and soft satin surah 
in a delicate pink shade makes the girdle and rose rosettes. 

Patterns (No. 5382) for this dress—to be worn with or without a 
Princesse slip of lawn or silk —come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires six yards of 44-inch bordered material. 


6102-6103—Difficulty is sometimes experienced in making an 
attractive dress from the rather narrow widths of bordered material, 
so for such material this dress has been especially planned. The waist 
is smart but simple in design, and may be made with high neck and 
wrist-length sleeves of net or lace if one desires. The skirt with its 
three-flounce sections is most harmoniously proportioned, and just 
full enough to give the necessary width without deviating from the 
slim silhouette of the moment. 

Patterns (No. 6102) for the waist —closing in the back—come in 
six sizes: 32 to42 inches bust measure. Patterns (No. 6103) for the 
skirt come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. This dress in 
size 36 bust measure and 24 waist measure requires twelve yards 
and a half of 30-inch bordered material. 








ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for these designs 

can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the different sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. 
in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust 
measure for dresses and waists, and waist and hip meas- 
ures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order from your nearest dealer 
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This Small, Heather-Crowned Hat is of Sage-Green Yedda Straw 
Faced With Velvet and Trimmed With a Butterfly Bow of the Same. 
The Flowers are in White, Lilac and Pale Pink Shades 


The Leghorn Hat Shown Above is a Hat of Gray Yedda 
Above Has a Bow of Deep Straw With a Fancy Edge, 


Amethyst Ribbon and a Trimmed Only With a Bunch 
Wreath of Velvet Pansies e Nn OW e r S O O eC of Velvet Fuchsias 


Designs by Caroline Perry 
Drawings by Maude Stokes 


ITH the coming of summer one turns instinctively 

to the flowers, and there is an overwhelming desire 
to have them around us, in our gardens and even on our 
persons. The desire to be personally adorned with them 
can find best expression in the use of the artificial. In these 
hats are shown what lovely artificial flowers can be had and 
at small cost. Some are old friends—the pansies, roses and 
sweet peas; the others are as well known in the real but more 
uncommon among the artificial—the fuchsia, sweet-william, 
golden-chain, heather and honeysuckle. 

There are colors here to suit all complexions, and no 
young woman can fail to find something not only suitable to 
her needs but also fascinatingly becoming. Brunettes will 
look well in the black lace trimmed tan straw on the left with 
the bright-colored sweet-william, or in the brown straw in 
the lower left-hand corner with its large, soft-colored pink 
roses. A red-haired girl will do well to choose the blue hat 
on the right with its full wreath of graceful golden-chain, or 
the soft green hat above with its crown of white, lilac and 
pale pink heather. A blonde will look well in the pansy- 
trimmed leghorn in the upper left-hand corner, or in the 
gray hat below with its wealth of pea blossoms. The black ° 
hat with the wreath of honeysuckle will suit almost any one, 
and the same can be said for the gray one above with the 
Around This Tan Lace-Straw Hal aie Rows of pink fuchsias, The Blue Hat Illustrated Above is of Yedda Straw With 
Knife-Plaited Black Lace, a Tiny Wreath of Sweet- a Fancy Edge. It is Trimmed Only With a Wreath of 

William, and a Bunch of the Same on the Side Golden-Chain or Yellow Laburnum 
Below is a Gray Yedda Straw Hat Rather Small and Close- 

Fitting. Its Only Trimming is a Large Bunch of Variegated 
Sweet Peas on the Side 














This Brown Rough Straw Hat is Trimmed With Brown Above is a Large Black Chip Hat Trimmed With a Full Wreath 
Moiré Ribbon and Half-Wilted Salmon-Pink Roses. It of Pink and White Honeysuckle, and a Bow of Black Velvet 
Has a Narrow Facing of Brown Velvet Ribbon Across the Back 
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e Mature Woman’s Hat 


By Caroline Perry 
Drawings by M. E. Musselman 





Designed by M.T. Soulé 


Here is a Chip Hat Trimmed With Pink Roses 
Shading Into the Amethyst Tone, and Velvet 


Ribbon the Shade of the Straw Another Small Hat, of Rough Mulberry-Colored 


Straw. The Only Trimming is a Large Bunch of 
Violet Velvet Pansies on the Side 





Designed by H. A. Byrne 


This Hat is of Black Lace Over White, With a Wreath of Lilac, Pink 
and White Heather. The Lace is Knife-Plaited Around the Edge 
and Forms a Bow Across the Back 


ITH the coming of summer the mature woman has the same desire 

for flowers as have her younger sisters, but her age necessitates a 
more limited selection both in regard to colors and the flowers themselves. 
No one can correctly picture a gray-haired woman wearing daisies, butter- 
cups or apple blossoms. We seem to feel instinctively that these are 
flowers for the young; and in the same way certain colors, or perhaps it 
is more correct to say certain shades of colors, suggest youth, while others 
suggest more mature age. In this Nature is our best guide, for in the 
early spring her colors are soft and delicate, full of the suggestion of 
budding young things and immaturity. As summer advances the colors 
become stronger and take on deeper tones, until with the autumn they 
suggest maturity. 

The gray-haired woman has a more limited range of colors to choose 
from than has the dark-haired one of the same age. Browns and greens 
are best avoided by those with gray hair or sallow skins, who should, 
as a rule, confine themselves to black, black and white, plum, violet, and 
mulberry, while a touch of pink may be worn by the mature woman having 
white hair and a clear complexion. 

The dark-haired woman, though elderly, may continue to wear brown, 
dark green and dark blue, and her increasing birthdays only necessitate 
changes in shapes and a general softening of the lines of her hats. The 
stiff, severe hat accentuates the lines with which an elderly woman’s face 
is usually well supplied, and should therefore be relegated to the younger 
woman, as must also all very large or extreme shapes. 

Several of the hats on this page afford good shade for the eyes. The 
one on the left with its lilac-wistaria crown, and the three below, are of 
this character. The hat in the lower right-hand corner affords the best 
shade of all, and may really be considered a shade hat, the most difficult 
style to find for the elderly woman who is desirous of dressing suitably. 
It is made of shirred point d’esprit over a white lining, is light and cool 
and fits the head comfortably. It is turned up in the back and is finished 





Designed by N. F. Morvill 


Yedda Straw is Used for This Hat, With a Fancy 


- . with a rather large, black velvet ribbon bow which shows over the crown. Here is a Hat of Brown, Fancy-Lace Straw, 
Edge Faced and Trimmed With Black Velvet. All of these hats may easily be made ‘at home, most women preferring to Trimmed With Brown Velvet, With a Bunch 

1 i rere j ilac yi ic osee ° ° e H 

The Crown is Covered With Lilac Wistaria save the expense of a milliner’s bill where possible. They will prove of Soft Yellow Roses on One Side 


becoming to women who have little hair. 





This Hat is of Black Yedda Straw. The Front is Covered 
With Pink Roses, and Across the Back is a Bow of A Hat of Dark Green Yedda Straw, Trimmed With 
Black-and-White-Striped Ribbon Dark Green Velvet and a Cluster of Mignonette 
(Page 41) 


Above is a Shade Hat of Black Point d'Esprit Over 
White, With a Black Velvet Bow Across the Back and 
Pink Geraniums on the Side 
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Girls “Affairs” 


An Attempt to Unravel Some Perplexities of Girls in Their Relations to the Other Sex 


By Mrs. Laura Hathaway 


EDITORIAL NOTE—Mrs. Hathaway, the editor of this department, has had long and intimate knowledge of girl life, not only as the mother of daughters 


of varying ages but also through her work among hundreds of girls in business, settlement, social and church life. 
in their attitudes to the other sex because she has known and met at close range so many of these perplexities. 


She is peculiarly sympathetic with girls 
Mrs. Hathaway invites correspondence and 


will be glad to answer letters by mail when a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. For obvious reasons Mrs. Hathaway asks to be excused from answering 
queries where any religious question is involved. Entire confidence will be observed — neither letters nor answers being published unless the correspondent is 


willing. Real names will not be used. 


HE world certainly remains the “same old 

world,”’ with all its old problems, particu- 

larly for girls. I feel this each month as I 
open the letters that come to me from girls. 
There are the same old: questions, many of 
which came to me when I was a girl; came to 
each of my daughters, and here they come to 
other women’s daughters. However, I am 
thankful they are the same, since I know them, 
and have tried to solve them before. 


The Risky Post-Office Way 


LIVE in the country and do not have many 

chances of getting acquainted with nice men. 
About six months ago, just for fun, I answered 
an advertisement for correspondence. I thought 
I would see what kind of an answer I got; I 
had no idea of writing again. The young man 
who answered my letter was evidently a gentle- 
man and told me much about himself. It was 
not a love letter at all, and so I did not see the 
harm of writing again. So it has gone on ever 
since. We correspond once a week and he has 
sent me his picture. Now, of course, he wants 
mine, and asks can he call? Now is it proper 
or is it not, before I go further? I have no 
mother to tell me. Mamie B. 

In some few cases it happens that a lonely 
young man with no Lome and no chance to know 
nice girls takes the means you mention to make 
acquaintances. But where there is one case 
like that there are a hundred where the man is 
an unprincipled scoundrel, ready to compromise 
any girl who will be foolish enough to trust him 
with a signed letter. It is in the highest degree 
risky. Any correspondence with a man you do 
not know is such. But since you have done it 
more is the pity. The thing can be made all 
right and safe now by taking your father or 
brother into your confidence. If the young man 
wants to call let the invitation come from your 
father. If your correspondent is a scamp that 
will be enough for him. If he is a gentleman he 
will feel more strongly the honor of the permis- 
sion. He will understand that you belong to a 
family where there can be no trifling with the 
women. Some might object that this way of 
doing will scare a man away. If he is that kind 
then you want him scared away. If he is the 
right kind it will give him pleasure to be received 
on friendly terms by your family. 


When the Whole World Looks Blue 


REALIZE, in a way, the uselessness of taking 

up your time, yet I write because I am heart- 
sick and despairing. I have broken my engage- 
ment. There is nothing to be said about that. 
The man I loved was utterly unworthy. We 
did not quarrel, but my father found out things 
that I did not know and there was nothing else 
to do. So I am not asking you how to make it 
up again, but to say I am afraid I am losing my 
grip on things. I feel as if there is nothing to 
live for. Still, one can’t die. I am old enough 
to know what I ought to do, I suppose, but I 
seem to have lost all strength. Is it possible 
that life is going to stretch out like this and 
give me nothing? BR: A; 

One of the first things for you to realize and 
believe is that you are not the first to have 
found yourself in this position. Other lives such 
as yours have been almost crushed out of recog- 
nition—thousands of them. Now what have 
they done? They have called upon God, raised 
themselves once more to their stature, and, 
burying their sorrow in some kind of hard and 
concentrated work, have succeeded in, first, 
dulling the pain, then in not forgetting it, but 
in putting it to work for them, resulting in 
sympathy and service for others. If this had 
been done even once in the world you could do 
it. But it has been done hundreds of times. 
Not only this but lives thus lived to higher 
purposes have become the great levers in the 
uplift of the world, and they are today happy 
lives, full of purpose and vivid interest. 

How? you ask in the concrete. First apply 
the medicine of substitution. Fill your days 
with absorbing work of some kind. Here is 
where the women who must earn a living are 
fortunate. But you will be “earning your 
living,”’ literally, whether there is a salary 
connected with it or not. In what? I don’t 
know. Finding out will be a part of your 
salvation. But take my word for this: the 
world is full of big jobs begging, crying to be 
done—and so pitifully few workers to do them. 
There are the charity organizations, the work 
for the blind, the day nurseries, the vacation 
schools, the public playgrounds, the settle- 
ments, industrial classes, every one of them 


needing more workers than it has. Depend 
upon it you might start out under the impres- 
sion that you were giving to them, and you 
would learn that they were the real helpers. The 
give-and-take of the rush and strain of the 
world is one of the grand things in life. To be 
in it, to have a part in the torch-bearing, the 
burden-lifting, is to lose all bruises and find a 
real glory in living. This is not mere theory. 
It is practical and true. 

Another great resource is constructive and 
creative work. Nothing protects from the cor- 
roding acid of disappointment like making two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew be- 
fore. The figure suggests gardening, although 
I did not mean to be literal. To take a bare 
piece of ground and by your own work bring 
out of it roses, asparagus, honeysuckle and 
cauliflower, is not this absorbing and spiritually 
remunerative? Do you paint? Then will you 
not find solace of a real and deep kind in sitting 
on a grassy slope and putting on a stretched 
canvas the masses of light and shade that lie 
before you? Do you love music? Can you not 
find happy fatigue in working out an intri- 
cate Tschaikovsky passage? Or, better still, 
couldn’t you teach some hungry, music-loving 
girl or boy to do it? If these things are to be 
done medicinally they must not be trifled with. 
You must have some professional person set 
the task and then live up to it. If the work in 
either case is too much for your powers be 
thankful. It will leave you so tired at night 
that the pillow will not be wet with tears. And 
every day will bring its anodyne of time to dull 
the grief. Try it, girlie. 


A Girl Who Came “Too Easy” 


KNOW that I do not belong on your page—I 

ama young man. Still, my “affair” is a girl’s 
“affair.” Will you permit me? Some time ago 
I met a young lady who seemed interested in 
me and I showed her attention and gave her a 
good time. After a month’s acquaintance I 
asked for a kiss, which I was permitted to take 
without a protest of any kind. As time went 
on and I saw her often, and—well, somehow I 
proposed to her. I cannot account for it except 
that I was carried off my feet by her fascinating 
ways. My sister, who has met this girl once, has 
formed a very harsh opinion of her, and God 
only knows what I have suffered between these 
two. If I marry this girl it will have to be 
without my parents’ consent. I like her, yet 
I feel that I have won her too easily. And last 
month’s JOURNAL editorial struck the right note 
when it said: ‘‘Inwardly a man dislikes a girl 
who is ‘easy.’” It is a fact: I realize it now. 
Here I am to marry a girl whom I really feel 
I cannot trust among other men. This is not 
jealousy; I have reason for saying this. I can- 
not drop the girl, and yet I feel that it would be 
wrong to marry her. I want to do right by her, 
but what is right? HM. F. B: 

I am a mother of sons, and equally interested 
in other young men, and in advising you let me 
remind you of a few things which you seem to 
have overlooked. When you asked this girl 
to marry you that was only a part of the bar- 
gain. You were really asking her to be the 
mother of your own future possible daughters. 
Where do you think your sister got the intuition 
which made her instinctively shun this girl? 
From her mother; from none else. These things 
are unconsciously handed down from mother to 
daughter. Do you want a daughter of yours to 
be the kind of a girl that a man will dare to kiss 
after he has known her only a month? The 
woman whom a man begins to look upon as his 
possible mate for life and the mother of his 
children should be the most sacred thing in the 
world to him. One of my sons once confided in 
me that he was actually afraid of the girl he 
was going to ask to marry him. I was glad of 
it, for I knew by that that she was a self- 
respecting girl who would keep all men in their 
places until she found the one to whom she was 
willing to give herself unreservedly. 

Of one thing you may be quite sure: What- 
ever this girl allows you she will allow other 
men. That is said not, of course, by my knowl- 
edge of her, but by the rules which govern 
human nature. There can be no love of the 
high and true kind that is not based on respect. 
If you cannot feel this respect for the girl you 
are engaged to then it is your duty to break it 
off. It is a miserably difficult and uncomfort- 
able thing for a man to do. Hard enough for a 
girl, harder still fora man. But the sting of it 
is no more than you deserve, perhaps, for having 
played with the holiest thing in the world. 


Mrs. Hathaway should be addressed in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


So write her frankly and courteously, so that 
there can be no possible misunderstanding, that, 
finding your feelings have changed toward her, 
you do not think it right to marry under the 
circumstances. And accept a further piece of 
advice: Be you, in your future relations toward 
girls, a little more careful, even if their manners 
are careless to you, particularly as you have a 
sister. Be to other girls what you want your 
friends to be to her. 


The Promise to Her Mother 


i AM not a young girl any more, being past 
twenty-six. I live in Texas and keep house 
for my father, who is seventy-six years old. All 
my brothers and sisters are married and live 
near us. My mother died eight years ago. At 
that time I was keeping company with a young 
printer who wanted to marry me, but my mother 
thought I was too young. Then she died, after 
a long illness, and before she died she made me 
promise that I would not get married while my 
father was alive, but would look after him just 
as she had always done. I was glad to do it 
because I loved my father and the promise 
made her happy. I don’t know whether I have 
changed and am not the girl I used to be, but 
the fact remains that I want to have my own 
home and the young man wants it too. He 
thinks we have waited long enough. I don’t 
know what to think or say. Can I break my 
promise to my dead mother? My husband- 
to-be is quite willing to have my father live 
with us, but it would be in another town, and 
Father has grown up with this town and says 
he wants to “‘lay his bones” here. My other 
sisters would make him comfortable in their 
homes, but he wants to stay here. 
ALMIRA G. T. 

So anxious have I been to advise you wisely 
and from the moral point of view that I have 
taken your question (with the utmost secrecy, 
of course, and no name mentioned) to a friend, a 
man of the highest principle, who is a lawyer 
and has had a long experience with the wills of 
people who tried to manage the affairs of the 
living after they themselves had gone. His 
feeling is that no human being should exact 
deathbed promises. All should realize that con- 
ditions may arise after they have gone that no 
mind can foretell. A promise made under those 
conditions is, to his mind, better broken than 
kept. Then I sought my own pastor, and he 
asked me whether I believed that, in all these 
years you have waited, you have done your best 
for your father and made him comfortable and 
happy in every way. I replied that I felt that 
you had (I am not printing the whole of your 
letter, you see). Then he was quite clear as to 
your duty. He says we have duties to those 
nearest to us and we have also duties to our- 
selves. One of these is to live out our lives to 
the fullest capacity of usefulness and develop- 
ment. God means every woman to be the 
head of her home, to bear children and help her 
husband take his place in the world. This, I 
think, answers your question much better than 
I can presume to do. 


The Young Man She Has Never Met 


| AM corresponding, and have been for two 
years, with a young man I have never met. 
He saw me at a summer resort, liked my looks, 
learned who I was and sent me a card. 
answered, and that led to our present corre- 
spondence. Is there any reason why a corre- 
spondence begun in this way is wrong? He 
knows me through my letters, has learned to 
grow fond of me and asserts that he cares for 
me alone. After we meet what should be my 
attitude? MATTIE. 

It is really very foolish and—will you let me 
say?—very ill-bred to carry on a correspond- 
ence with a young man you have never met. 
You know nothing of this young man, you say; 
therefore you know nothing whatever of his 
family training or his ideals of honor, and yet 
you are trusting him with letters signed with 
your name. How do you know what use he 
makes of them—if he shows them to other men 
or makes light of them’in public? He may not, 
but if he did he would not be the first—nor the 
thousandth, for that matter—who has done it. 
I would stop the correspondence if I were you. 
If you cannot very well do that have a meeting 
with him. But first tell your father or mother 
all the facts in the case and then judge the 
young man by their opinion. Let this meeting 
determine one thing or the other, but don’t 
allow yourself, in your life, to conduct anything 
in a clandestine manner. 








When the boy or girl comes 
home from school hungry, 
about the easiest and best 
thing the mother can “set out” 
is a bowl of 


Post — 
Toasties 


and cream. 


Sweet, crisp, fluffy bits of 
pearly white Indian Corn 
toasted to a delicate brown— 


“‘The Memory Lingers”’ 
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Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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A Map of the Mounts 











IV: Mounts and Thumb 


F THE Mount of Jupiter is high—like a little 
swelling—read great pride, ambition, self- 
confidence, love of music and of Nature. If 
absent (absent means flat) read embarrass- 
ment, self-distrust, lack of ambition. If very 
high—the highest of the mounts—read over- 
whelming pride, determination to rule, egotism. 

The Mount of Saturn is rarely the dominant 
mount. While its absence is one of the marks 
of the atheist its presence denotes melancholy, 
fatalism, morbidness, chronic depression, ‘“‘the 
blues,” indifference, superstition-——in pro- 
portion to its extreme or slight development. 

If the Mount of Apollo is absent read 
superficial cleverness, but no real love of the 
arts. If normal read great love of music, 
art, literature. Fame and wealth may be 
won if the signs of courage and perseverance 
are present as well. 

If the Mount of Mercury is 
absent read lack of business ability, 
almost tongue-tied diffidence: the 
utterer of positive but inexact state- 
ments. If normal read business 
ability, a ready speech, practical 
cleverness. If very high it denotes 
the false friend, the schemer, an 
over-inventive imagination. 

The upper Mount of Mars indicates vigor 
and active courage, while lower Mars tells of 
passive courage, endurance, resignation—in 
proportion as they are developed or lacking: 
passive courage ranging from weak repinings 
to the noble ‘‘enduring unto the end”’; active 
courage from the experiencing of nervous frights 
through the highest type of physical bravery to 
daredevil bravado. 

When the Mount of the Moon is but slightly 
developed the reading is of an unimaginative 
mortal, one who never ‘‘ dreams dreams,’’ whose 
whole contribution to art lies in imitative 
methods. If normal read vivid but healthy 
imagination, intuition, inspiration, love of 
poetry and of high sentiment. If exag- 
gerated read extravagant imagination, an 
extravagant vanity, credulity, a belief in 
the supernatural, the occult. 

If the Mount of Venus is fairly flat 
read an absence of enthusiasm, no true 
leanings toward domesticity, 
little—if any—family affection. 
If normal it denotes one with 
great love of family; or, with 
pointed fingers, ideal love. If 
very high read an inordinate love 
of imagination, intense — almost 
insane—jealousy, and high—some- 
times cruel—passions 


LJPON the thumb depends the 
weakness or strength of each 
characteristic. It is at its best when it is large 
and the two sections are of even length, evenly 
full and fairly firm. Then read strong will 
(evidenced by the first or nail section), accom- 
panied by strong logic and a most sane, 
steady, powerful grasp upon the realities of life. 
Such a thumb enables its possessor to over- 
come bad traits and develop good ones. A 
small thumb always indicates a weak, impres- 
sionable, hesitating nature, its possessor being 
liable to be one who is always dreading con- 
sequences, whose indecision amounts to agony, 
and who lacks executive ability. 

If the nail section is full, large and stiff 
read obstinacy, a rash, impetuous will, an 
ungovernable nature. If short and small, 
and the second phalanx is long and full, 
read no freedom of action—a nature that 
constantly plans but rarely acts. If 
easily bent back read extravagance 
of thought, great adaptability, versa- 
tility, a confirmed rider of hobbies. 
If stiff, unyielding, read a set, stub- 
born nature, with perseverance as a 
good side, together with the quality of 
never recognizing defeat. 


How to Make Impressions 


SMOKE a sheet of unglazed white 
paper that has not been creased 
over a bit of burning gum camphor. 
Smoke the paper very dark, but 
avoid scorching it. 
Lay one hand upon the smoked 
surface, palm down, press upon it 






















What Does My Hand Tell? 


By Catherine Rooke 


very lightly with the other hand, and with any 
dull-pointed instrument mark the outline clear 
around. Be sure to take impressions of both 
hands. 

Then spray the print thoroughly with a fixa- 
tive composed of as much white shellac as a 
little alcohol will take up, using an artist’s blow- 
pipe or an old atomizer. Do not stand too 
close, or the spraying will blot out the delicate 
little lines or “‘speckle”’ the print. 

Dry thoroughly. Mail to me in a perfectly 
flat package, only as first-class matter. 


Readings of Some Hands 


Here are four readings which will be of 
particular interest to palmistry students: 

C. V. G. You are a most unusual woman, 
with luck, fortune and success all within your 
grasp. I have never seen better signs of suc- 
cess—brilliant success—though there are many 
obstacles and much outside interference to be 
overcome. Your ambition is so great as to 
be almost inordinate, and determination is as 
marked. It rests with you whether your talent 
shall be genius or remain ordinary. There is 
great concentration, yet an irritating state of 
affairs brings a round of petty interruptions 
which have had a bad effect upon your nerves. 
Whether or not you are outwardly religious 
inwardly you are almost extravagantly so— 









Tilly A. D. 


religion under other circumstances could easily 
become a mania with you. But it is a hand— 
from contour to mounts and lines—that is 
given over to intensity. 


JOSEPHINE. Your right hand shows strength 
of will, energy, executive power. The left, on 
the contrary, shows that ‘‘the blues” find in 
you an easy victim; that you are timid, over- 
confident, egotistical. Now neither of these 
readings alone would be a true indicator, which 
is why I always ins:st upon the lines of both 
hands being submitted. This is how I should 
resolve the readings: a natural dread ‘of con- 


Pete Bettine 


sequences; an acquired habit of undertaking 

responsibilities; a natural timidity, an over- 

sensitive shrinking from criticism, yet at times 

an utter independence of what other people 

care, say or think. There is a great ‘‘affair”’ in 
“ce o ”? 

your hand, probably an “‘only affair. 


F.C.S. You are highstrung; strong, yet 
daintily minded; richin charm. A “separation 
line”’ tells of either a strong friendship broken 
or a love affair that goes awry. You are some- 
what of a coquette—susceptible, popular with 
men and women alike. You are adaptable, 
honorable, possessed of good business instincts 
and mathematical ability, yet not a haggler 










Leila i A 









over details. Indeed the whole hand might be 
that of a most successful business woman. You 
have a strong sense of duty and great spiritual- 
ity, whether evidenced in religion or in every-day 
life. The heart rules, but the mind has many a 
word to say in that ruling. 


MILLICENT. Evidently you are a great pro- 
crastinator, although you have a conscience 
that is always reminding you of your short- 
comings. You are not naturally generous, but 
you do give generously—even make sacrifices, 
which is all the more creditable in view of that 
inflexible will of yours and the habit you have of 
self-analysis. You are naturally most reserved, 
yet yield to bursts of confidence. You have a 
quick temper, and when aroused you fight to 
win. You are an idealist and rather supersti- 
tious. Subject to attacks of depression, largely 
because you let imagination run away with your 
judgment and picture all sorts of horrors. This 
is really a nervous habit which you can readily 
overcome, especially as you take great pride in 
your own control. 


What the Hands on This Page Tell 


Titty. This is an almost purely psychic 
hand, but it has what few psychic hands 
have—a firm, beautiful thumb, which means 
a definite, decided will steadying a naturally 
romantic, ardent, dreamy nature. She is the 
planner of big things, but impatient at the 
slowness of working them out. She is impul- 
sive, fastidious, dainty to squeamishness; 
with tastes. so delicately balanced that people 
easily offend her. She is sentimental, yet a 
little cold, a little calculating; half-clairvoyant, 
extravagant; so sensitive as to be easily 
moved totears. She is fond of music, books 
and art, but more fond of dominating people 
than of anything else. Affairs of the heart 
with her are many, fast and furious. 


A. D. has an absolutely self- 
contained character; rather cold, 
rather calculating, clever, shrewd, 
careful in money matters, and of 
great moral courage—that is, not 
afraid to speak her mind. But she 
is excessively nervous, and her hand 
is full of the “worry lines” which 
indicate a disposition to intensify 
actual troubles. Apparently she 
dislikes business, yet she should be 
good at it—careful, accurate and 
dependable. She has a self-confidence that 
nothing shakes, and tact when she cares to exert 
it; but she is bitterly sensitive, and indulges in 
really clever sarcasm. 


PETE is a strong, sturdy type of ‘‘ masterful” 
man. A little domineering, perhaps; certainly 
a lover of authority and power; yet he can be 
turned around the little finger of the girl he 
loves. He is ambitious, eager for glory and 
wealth, especially wealth. He is warm-hearted 
and generous, has a healthy imagination and 
plenty of courage; he is impulsive, quick- 
minded, abnormally shy—with the sort of shy- 

ness that adopts thesmask of boldness. A 

born flirt, who always thinks at the time 

that he means all that he says, yet there is 
only one great “‘love affair” to be seen in 
the lines of his hand. 


BETTINE. This is the only woman’s hand 
I have ever seen that has so perfect a square 
upon the upper Mount of Mars, which means 
a violent temper held in check by reason and 
by strong will. It is nothing to be ashamed 
of, but rather to be proud of, be- 
cause it adds a force, a passion, a 
vitality to every act. She is some- 
what of a chatterbox; finds it hard 
to keep secrets. Her talent is 
music — she ought to be able to 
play dance music with a fairly irre- 
sistible swing. There is plenty of 
courage, plenty of self-confidence; 
but she is most mercurial, most 
temperamental, given to ex- 
tremes—gay one moment, de- 
pressed the next. Sheis intuitive, 
too, with an almost uncanny way of guessing 
what people are going to say before they say it. 


LEILA is swayed by vivid, intense feelings. 
She is fatalistic, artistic; always under a 
strain, always living, working, even amusing 
herself, under high pressure. She is a very 
gifted individual, yet anything but happy. 
Perhaps one of her greatest gifts is the rare 
capacity for doing small things well. If she 
paints, for example, painting miniatures will 
naturally be easy for her. Her self-control is 
splendid, but is evidently the result of great 
struggle. She is so ambitious that she will stop 
at nothing to win. Her analytical powers are 
strong, particularly as regards self-analysis. 


L. A. requests that I tell her “any bad news.” 
Neither I nor any other reader of palms can 
foretell any ill to come; yet I do not wonder that 
she asks, for her palm shows a record of so many 
past troubles—of losses in money and friends, of 
countless disappointments, wretched health and 
nervousness—that she has grown to expect 
nothing but trouble. Her excessive 
habit of worrying, her great sensitive- 
ness, has had a great deal to do with 
these troubles. She is always imagin- 
ing that people are talking about her, 
and her greatest fear is of being mis- 
understood. There is such a wealth 
of underlying good that I am sorry to 
see that she lets this worry side keep 
the lovelier side undermost. 


NOTE—Address all communications about 
these articles to Miss Catherine Rooke, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel - 
phia, Pennsylvania. Do not forget to inclose 
a stamped, addressed envelope if you wish a 
replybymail. Allletters,stampsor addressed 
envelopes must be inclosed with the prints. 
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Ik Coat That Will be 
This Summer 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 














6097—This coat has a waist and 
skirt section, joined by a silk 
cording at a slightly raised or 
Empire waist-line, giving asmart, 
new look that is very becoming 
toan erect, slender figure. It may 
be made of black or dark-colored 
silk or satin, with collar and cuffs 
of white or a lighter shade, or of 
white or écru lace, and worn with 
alight or dark-colored dress, Pat- 
terns (No. 6097) come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch material. 


While the coat on the left was 
made of silk and intended to be 
worn as a Separate wrap the design 
is especially good to combine with 
several different types Of skirt and 
make in any of the summer 
suitings or in linen, No patterns 
can be supplied, but One should 
be able to cut the coat from a 
regulation coat pattern having the 
side seams infront and back ex- 
tending to the shoulders, and a 
rather long and generously shaped 


Here is another separate Coat of 
silk that would look well made of 
cloth or linen to be worn with a 
skirt. The coat is single breasted 
withanarrow round Collar extend- 
ing into wide revers; the sleeves 
are two-piece» without fullness. 
The fronts may have a dart or 
seam extending to the shoulder 
and there isan under-arm section 
and aseamless back. No patterns 
can be Supplied, but the descrip- 
tion given should aid in making 





shawl collar. 




















the garment. 





6101—-Pongee in the natural or dyed colors, taffeta and satin 
are appropriate for this smart and graceful coat. The gar- 
ment was planned for a separate wrap to wear with the light 
summer dresses, and may be Made without a lining, or with a 
thin silk lining to which may be added an inner lining of 
sheet wool if a little extra warmth seems necessary. Collar 
and cuffs may be of the coat material, of velvet, or Of a 
contrasting silk texture, and it would not be in bad taste to 
add a pretty lace set of collar and Cuffs should One be so 
fortunate as to possess it. Patterns (No. 6101) for this coat— 
in long-shouldered effect and with Empire back and cutaway 
fronts fastening with two buttons—come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards and a 
half of 36-inch, or three yards of 54-inch material. 


The surplice or envelope closing of the coat on the right is 
a practical rather than an extreme feature, Particularly if the 
wrap is to be used for driving Or motoring, the two purposes 
for Which it is best suited. This close adjustment protects 
the dress Skirt and insures extra comfort and warmth even 
when a robe is used. No patterns can be supplied, and while 
the experienced seamstress will have no difficulty in copying 
the design it might be better for the average needlewoman to 
use a regulation coat model, One with kimono or straight 
sleeves, adding to it the smart, new features of the coat here 
illustrated. These are the deep sailor collar with revers 
shaping,the envelope or surplice closing, which may be added 
to the regular single or double breasted closing, and the wide, 
applied band at the lower edge. 











6099—A separate coat cut on the 
simple, practical lines of this de- 
sign is becoming to all figures, and 
suitable for a wide variety of 
woolen fabrics,as well as theheavy 
taffeta of which it was made, The 
belt across the back, and the ap- 
plied sections to the sleeves and 
fronts, are a new note in semi- 
tailored garments but their use 
is optional. Patterns (No. 6099) 
come in five sizes: 34to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch material. 


P34 TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 


amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 


number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 














Rulers 


of Men 


Do not all wear crowns. 


The woman who thought- 
fully selects proper food and 
drink for husband, father, 
brother or little ones exerts a 
far-reaching influence toward 
clear thinking and successful 


achievement. 


POSTUM 


is a pure food-drink made of 
selected parts of wheat (in- 
cluding the Phosphate of Pot- 
ash grown in the grain) and 
a small percentage of New 


Orleans molasses. 


Postum contains no caffeine 
nor any other drug which 
makes some commonly used 


table beverages harmful. 


Good Postum can only be 
made by following the direc- 
It must 
be boiled full 15 minutes after 


tions on the package. 


boiling begins. This long boil- 
ing brings out the rich flavour 
and full food value of the 


beverage. 
Made right, Postum has a 
fine color and a rich, pleas- 


ing, snappy taste. 


There are millions of users 


all over the world who know 


There’ a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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he Handy Summer Dust-Coat 


By Caroline Perry 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 





































beauty of your 
figure until you 
have worn a 





Spirella 
Corset 


Made to your 
measure— Guar- 
anteed one year 
against rust or 
breakage 





Riper on 








Designed, cut and fitted {63% 
to your individual figure— i 
in the seclusion of your é&@\4 
home by our Corsetiére— Ss 
trained in our School of 4% 
Corset Fitting,an expert in Sie 





this particular line of work. A 
The Spirella Corset G 





accentuates all the natural 
beauty lines, subdues all f 
unnatural effects; isshape-  & o) 
retaining, supple, graceful. Ms 
Conforms without restric- lat 
tion to every movement Ja 
of the body. Retains its { 

original beauty lines under 
the most severe service. 
This is due entirely to the 














6110—This long, double-breasted, semi-fitted coat is made of two- 
toned taffeta, which sheds the dust well. It has a notched collar and 
two-piece, full-length sleeves, and may be made with or without the 
turnback cuffs, the pockets and the two circular capes. Patterns (No. 
6110) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
eight yards of 36-inch material without up and down. 


Spirella Boning 


< Cd 
; Ge eames a 


The Spirella Boning 
returns to its original position 
even under this extreme test 


6108—The full-length, semi-fitted dust-coat above has a notched collar 
and two-piece, full-length sleeves which may be made with or without 
turnback cuffs. It is made of a fine, thin, mixed-gray serge stitched in 
black, but it is also a good model to make in silk or linen. Patterns (No. 
6108) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
six yards and a quarter of 36-inch material without up and down. 





Permanently retains 
its elasticity and pliability. 
Absolutely rust-proof, ad- 
mitting of frequent laun- “7d 
dering. Being of open if 
construction, the Spirella As 
Boning makes a delight- ( 
fully cool, thoroughly ven- 
tilated, sanitary garment. C 

Write for the Spirella Liter- ¢ 


In the right-hand corner above is a double-breasted coat with shoulder 
seams back and front, a notched collar, two-piece, full-length sleeves 
which may be made with or without turnback cuffs, and with large outside 
pockets. It has a strap across the straight back. The coat is made of a 
heavy dark blue linen, but will look equally well if made in gingham, silk 
or serge. No patterns can be supplied. 


On the left is a long, semi-fitted dust-coat with shoulder seams back 
and front. It is single-breasted, with a deeply notched collar, two-piece, 
full-length sleeves slightly full at the top, and turnback cuffs. Astitched 
band is laid on over the shoulder seams and extends halfway down the 


i 
‘ vy 
i} 





figure both back and front. This coat is made in a two-toned taffeta, but ie ature telling how you can secure 
would look equally well in linen or serge. No patterns can be supplied. Fi the Spirella Suvicawithoutcod 
a t Ae" 
| rf also the many advantages of ay 
' ry ) the Spirella Corset over the oe 
6114—The coat on the right is loose, closes on the side front, and has a ‘4 iis ready-made garment. Oy, 
broad collar forming a hood effect in the back. It is made with two-piece, ON | 
full-length sleeves and cuff-facings. This coat is of heavy pongee, with brs b Spirella Corset Shops BS 4 
the hood and buttons of brown silk. Patterns (No. 6114) come in five 3s a are in all leading cities SORA 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards and SRY A | 
a quarter of 36-inch material without up and down. : IB j ? 
wi? §=6The SPIRELLA CO. , 
ad ht. Department A-2 , 
P 
i j MEADVILLE, PA., U.S.A. 
a) Niagara Falls 
4 ¢ Caan ( 
Letchworth 
(Garden City) 
ngland 






From actual photo 
showing the severe 
treatment the 
Spirella Corset 
wil stand and 

still retain all 

its original 
beauty lines 











6ll4 6110 6108 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


























When Grandmother wa 


a girl she found a hundred 


uses for Kaingsford’s Corn 


Starch, She understood 


Kingsford’s quality, and 


being careful to get the worth 
of her money she would have 
sent back in a hurry-any sub- 
stitute or imitation. 


What good things she 
made with Kingsford’s— 
Puddings, Custards, Blanc 
Mange. She mixed Kings- 
ford’s with her flour to make 
flaky pie-crust. She spnnkled 
Kingsford’s over the filling of 
a fresh fruit pie before the 
top went on to keep the 
juice from running. 


NGSFORD: 


CORN STARCH 


‘IN THE OLD FAMILIAR PACKAGE 


Lemon Meringue Pie.—One cup sugar, 
| juice and grated rind of one large lemon (or two 
small ones), piece of butter size of an egg and 
two cups boiling water. Put on stove and let 
come to a botl;then move to back of stove and 
add three level . tablespoonfuls of Kingsford’s 
Cot Starch which has been dissolved in one 
egg and yolk of a second egg thoroughly beaten. 


Put on the front of the stove and boil for two - 
minutes, stirring constantly. Pour into crust 


which has been previously baked. 
Use white of second egg for meringue. 


. Send for Cook Book A—168 of the best recipes you ever 
tried—Jr’s free—just send your name on a post card. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 


National Starch Company, Suc’rs. New York 
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How You Can Reduce 
Your Cost of Living 


By Brander de Rennes 


HE Plant Bureau at 
Washington is suggest- 
ing to us a new way of 
reducing the cost of living by 
teaching us to eat weeds. 
What we call weeds are 
no more so than other plants 
that we term vegetables; 
weeds are vegetables, and our 
so-called vegetables were 
once upon a time no more 
than weeds. The classifica- 


tion results from a matter if 
GE 


of habit, for we are slaves to 
habit, and because we are so 
it has not occurred to us that 
we could eat anything but 


CCE tte e 


other “tubers,” the roots 
being dug in September or 
early October and kept 
throughout the winter. 
Even the wild thistle ‘“tu- 
bers” are delicious and may 
be dug in any pasture or 
meadow, but those culti- 
vated in gardens are much 
larger and somewhat better 
flavored. 

Some of the weeds that 
have been selected as food- 
stuffs surprise one. Who 
would have imagined that 
the troublesome wild nettle, 





just the old list of vegetables 
that our ancestors had eaten for generations. 

But we are now having our eyes opened and 
are beginning to peer into fence corners and 
back yards and the wild pastures for new 
and wonderful foodstuffs that we have here- 
tofore regarded as just weeds, and have, in 
consequence, left most nutritious and valuable 
foodstuffs to go to waste under our very eyes, 
while, perhaps, we were wailing that we had 
little to eat, and that vegetables were too 
expensive, and so on. 

We are also fast learning that many of these 
wild weeds possess even higher food values than 
our familiar staple vegetables, and, besides 
this, are giving us new sensations in taste, for 
the majority of these newly discovered weed- 
foods are exceedingly palatable and in some 
cases very delicious, as, for example, in the case 
of milkweed, that wild, abundant plant that 
sends its thick, succulent shoots up in almost 
every pasture and meadow. 


Milkweed is a Most Delicious Vegetable 


paenssrs one of the most delicious vege- 
tables known is milkweed, as it has a strong, 
palatable flavor and is rich in nutritious food 
values. So valuable, indeed, has it proved that 
it isnow being cultivated in gardens where the 
stalks grow to prodigious size from fertilizing, 
and the large, thick leaves are marvelously 
tender. It is, by-the-way, ridiculously easy to 
raise, as one May produce an enormous crop by 
planting the abundant brown seeds, so familiar 
to every one in the late summer and autumn, 
with their beautiful silken floss attached. 
Sow them in rows, and in the spring you will 
find them sprouting up luxuriously. 

The flavor of the milkweed cooked is almost 
exactly like that of asparagus. 

The uncooked leaves are also used as a 
salad, only the tender tips being used for this 
purpose; the flavor is entirely new, and to the 
jaded appetite it is a most welcome addition 
to the bill-of-fare. 

The milkweed is cut for cooking when it is 
about a foot high. The plant will spring up 
again and one may gather several crops from 
the same root. The seeds may also be sown at 
intervals of time, as are peas, and thus the 
tender plants may be had quite late. 

The wild milkweed cannot be had after the 
middle of June, as it becomes too tough and is 
not good in flavor after the blossoms appear. 

The milkweed has very powerful medicinal 
qualities, is a perfect tonic for the kidneys and 
a general cleanser of the system. It should be 
cooked like asparagus and served with either 
butter or cream sauce. 


Dandelion and Yellow-Dock are Good 


NE new weed vegetable is the dandelion. 

This is one of the strongest of Nature’s 
medicinal vegetables and one of the finest 
greens and salads ever placed upon the table. 
It is a delicious dish whether cooked like 
spinach or served raw as a salad. 

The dandelion should be gathered very 
young if it is to be used as a salad, but the 
leaves and root may be gathered for cooking 
when the plant is quite large and spreading. 
The flowers are made use of as well as the 
leaves, both for cooking and for the raw salad. 
They must be just blossomed out. Then they 
are tender and deliciously flavored. For the 
salad they should be pulled to pieces and 
scattered over theleaves. The chief reason for 
eating the tender dandelion blussoms is that 
there is so much more of the strong organic 
salts in them than in the foliage, and, as any 
physician will attest, the dandelion is replete 
with tonic salts, and is aperient besides being 
a natural liver medicine. 

If the dandelion is cultivated in the fertilized 
ground of the garden it grows far larger and 
more luxuriantly than in the wild state, and 
many farmers are now planting it as a spring 
crop for the market. 

The wild yellow-dock is one of our common- 
est weeds. It is an outcast thing, a troublesome 
weed, something to be rooted up and des- 
troyed, and yet this vegetable outlaw is one of 
the best and most nutritious of food staples; 
a plant that makes a richly flavored dish with 
an entirely new taste. It is, moreover, full of 
healing qualities, and is especially good as an 
appetizer, and also for cutaneous troubles and 
numerous other ailments, as it is singularly rich 
in valuable organic salts. 

The tender leaves are gathered and cooked 
like spinach and eaten with butter. After the 
cooked dock has become cold it may be dressed 
as a salad, the slight bitterness being very 
palatable. It is an admirable idea to cook with 
the yellow-dock leaves the crisp, tender leaves 
of the common horseradish which grows and 
spreads with troublesome rapidity in every 
country kitchen garden. This gives to the 
dish a spicy flavor that is particularly tempting. 

The roots of the wild golden thistle are 
now being used as a valuable vegetable. The 
flavor is somewhat like salsify, and it is cooked 
in the same manner. This is an all-the-year- 
round vegetable like carrots, turnips and 


DRAWN BY HELENE NYCE 


that grows in such prickly 
and disturbing abundance 
in every farmyard, would have been selected 
as a novelty food staple? It is a very highly 
flavored food, and one has to learn to like it. 


Other Weeds Used as Vegetables 


tT common mallow has proved upon experi- 
ment to be a most valuable vegetable. It 
grows in profusion in every back yard, and is 
known to children by the name of ‘‘cheeses,”’ 
because of the little, pulpy seed-containers 
that have somewhat the flavor of cheese. 

The mallow is eaten cooked or as a salad. 
It ‘is perhaps more palatable as a salad, 
the flavor being mild and mellow like that of 
lettuce, and it is more tasteless when cooked. 
It makes a very substantial salad, however, as 
the leaves are rich in nutrition. It is replete 
with organic salts that are very beneficial and 
is a valuable tonic vegetable. Its roots strike 
deeply into the soil, and therefore draw the most 
valuable mineral elements into its leaves, which 
are tender and crisp and have a very delicious 
flavor not quite like that of anything else. 

The common leek is another familiar weed 
that has been honored by promotion to the 
ranks of edible vegetables. It has very whole- 
some properties and a strong, agreeable flavor; 
it is used by itself or for giving a tone and 
flavor to other vegetables, soups, salads, etc., 
much as onions and chives are used. It can be 
wintered in an ordinary cellar or kept growing 
in a window-box or flower-pot, the leaves being 
cut as desired, the growth of the plant being 
unimpaired by the whittling away of the long 
leaves. Both the leaves and bulb are used. 

Lamb’s-quarter, a weed common to both 
America and Europe, is found to be a most 
nourishing vegetable. It grows in the waste 
places. One finds it in luxurious abundance 
even among the iron-filings by railways and 
along newly made roads. When cultivated in 
the garden it grows in astonishing luxurious- 
ness if sown in loose, open ground. It hasa 
very large stem and succulent leaves. It is 
cooked like spinach or other greens and served 
in similar fashion. 

The young and tender shoots of hops make a 
most delicious dish in the spring. The shoots 
may be cooked or eaten raw as a salad with 
other salad greens. When cooked they are 
eaten with butter, and taste somewhat like 
new peas. 


Some Weeds That Make Good Salads 


S FOR salad weeds there seems to be no end 

of them, and one need not spend a cent for 

salad if one lives in the country or suburbs, 

for the back yard and the vacant lot will fur- 

nish an abundance of tender things for the 
gathering. 

One of the “‘new’”’ common weeds now being 
used very extensively for salad is sorrel, or 
‘sour grass,’ as children call it. This may be 
eaten by itself as a salad, or mixed with other 
leaves and things. It is a little too sour by 
itself unless one leaves out the vinegar or 
lemon from the salad dressing. 

That old herb, the common yarrow, is now 
used as a most wholesome salad plant. It is 
sometimes called milfoil, carpenter’s grass, 
bloodwort, old man’s pepper, and _soldier’s 
woundwort. Eaten as a salad in the spring it 
serves not only as a very delicious and novel- 
flavored dish but as a tonic and stimulant as 
well. It is excellent for children, and is a won- 
derful spring medicine. Only the very young 
and very tender first shoots should be used, for 
it becomes entirely too bitter to eat when it 
matures. It is well to mix the leaves with other 
green salad leaves, as it is so strong. 

A salad made of the tender young leaves of 
the red clover and some of its blossoms is very 
new and delicious as well as particularly nutri- 
tious, as the clover is one of the richest of all 
nitrogenous plants, and nitrogen is one of the 
most strengthening elements, especially when 
taken into the system unfired. The leaves will 
be found to be strongly peppery so that they 
almost burn the throat and tongue after a 
number have been eaten. They should be 
very thoroughly masticated. 

In making the salad the clover blossoms are 
pulled apart and only the colored part used. 
The flavor of the flowers is most delicate. 


Salads and Vegetables Without Cost 


T WILL thus be seen that we may get our 

salads and very delicious vegetables free, 
merely for the gathering of them, for the way- 
sides and wild pastures and fields and fence 
corners hold an endless store of good things 
that will bring health to any one who will eat 
thereof. For the poor such knowledge is a god- 
send, and for the rich it opens up a vista of 
entirely new sensations in taste that will banish 
the monotony of the old familiar vegetables 
and salads, and this is evidently only a begin- 
ning, for the investigators will go on discover- 
ing to us new wonders in weeds each year, and 
we need no longer go round and round in the 
little circle of foodstuffs, but easily find new 
things for the table. 
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YF Grstimother to-day ‘will 
‘tell you that you can have > 
the good old-time desserts 
and pastries if you will insist 
on Kingsford’s. 

She shakes her head over the 


cheap corn starch that is too often 
sent you in place of Kingsford’s. 
You are charged just as much for 
it. Why take a substitute? 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch, 
made with great care, by 
special process, -has been 
unequalled for sixty years. 
Owing to its extreme delicacy. 
and purity Kingsford’s takes 
the full flavor of every kind 


of . seasoning. 


QNGSFORD: 
CORN STARCH 


IN THE OLD FAMILIAR PACKAGE 


Pie Crust.—Three-fourths cup of flour, one- 
fourth cup Kingsford’s Corn Starch, one-half 
teaspoonful salt, one-half cup lard (or half 
butter and half lard if preferred). Chop and mix - 
with a knife, only using the hands to toss lightly 
together. (Never knead pie dough or it will be 
tough.) Moisten with 3 tablespoonfuls of ice 
water, only just enough fo roll out. Use as little 
dry flour as possible in the process. 


Send for Cook Book A—168 of the best recipes you ever 
tried—It’s free—just send your name on a post card. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
New York 
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Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Tug and Pull! Yank or 
Haul! —The little folks 
will get more joy, free- 
dom and happiness 
out of their “romper” 
days than when they 








are “dressed up.” 











Rompers and Play Suits 


are neat and stylish. Made 
in plain colors or checks. 
Collar, belt, cuffs, and pock- 
ets piped in white or red. 
Cut generously full and 
strongly re-enforced where 
strain and wear come hard- 
est. A\ll sizes and styles 
for boys and girls. See 
“The Little One” label shown 
above in every garment. 


At retail in most good stores, 50c and 
upward. If you cannot find them at 
your dealer’s, send us his name and we 
will mail you our Unique Booklet which 
contains illustrations of styles; also 
how you may be supplied with ‘“‘The 
Little One’’ Rompers and Play Suits. 

Address Dept. B 


WISE BROTHERS 
64 Leonard St. New York 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1911 











NoTE—A woman’s desire to preserve her youth is a fundamental feminine trait. This 
department maintains that this desire is not only right but that it is also a woman’s duty to 
herself, her health and her family. And@ it will try to tell her how she can ward off the 
ravages of years and look young—without cosmetics, without dangerous ‘‘beautifiers.’’ 

Doctor Bentley will be glad to answer any letters provided a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. Address her in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 





Showing “‘How to Set and Deco- 
rate a Table,” illustrated in colors, 
and ‘‘What to Serve,” including 
100 choice recipes. 

You women who do housework — 
kitchen work—every day, or once in a 
while, ought not to let another day go 
by without ordering a 























The “NATIONAL” __ 
Maternity Skirt Or 


ee 
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he “NATIONAL” Mater- 
nity Skirt makes possible 
outdoor exercise, 
fresh air, sun- 
shine and health 
for the prospec- 
tive mother. It 
does away with 
thestay-at-home, | 
the gloom an d 
depression of the 
maternity period } 
when brightness 
andcheerfulness 
are so essential. 
It avoids all 
compression and 
tightness and dis- 
comfort, all dan- 
gers of the ordi- 
nary skirt. It al- 
waysgivesaneat 
appearance, is Kh 
very simple in / 
its adjustment, 
can be worn after 
the maternity 
period, and each 
isa“* NATIONAL” ogi 
Skirt, America’s % 
Standard for ‘a 
Style, Grace and 
Becomingness. 








$5.98 to $10. 


Booklet No. 22 Free 


Every prospective 
mothershould know of 
this wonderful gar- 
ment, famous as the 
perfect maternity 
skirt. It is the first 
essential, the first nec- 
essary preparation for 
the maternity period. 

We guarantee you en- 
five satisfaction or we 7 
will refund your money 
and pay the express . 
charges both ways. 

Write today Ter the Famous as the Perfect 
Booklet, sent free in a Maternity Skirt 


plain envelope. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 25th Street, New York 

















SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s ’ 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. Esenwein 70 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass 











Shall I or Shall I Not Wear a Veil? 


It seems necessary for me to wear a veil to 
help keep my hat in position and prevent my 
hair from blowing about, and I like to wear a 
veil because I feel I look better with one than 
without it. I find that my eyes always hurt 
me after I wear a veil some hours. Why is 
this? Mary B. 

It may be that your eyes are tried by the 
spots on the veil, or the mesh. There is a pos- 
sibility that you are doing an unusual amount 
of focusing during the time you are wearing a 
veil. You may be in a store where you are 
trying to see many different articles; or if you 
are out on the street your eyes may be defective 
in strength of accommodation to the various 
moving objects. So the veil may not be en- 
tirely at fault. I would advise you to discard 
all veils except you find you can wear one with 
a large open mesh. You can pin your hat on 
securely, and keep your hair in place by an 
invisible hair net. It is always a good plan, 
when the eyes are not comfortable, to look to 
the repair of the digestion and the general 
health. If the trouble continues I would 
advise consulting a competent oculist. 


How to Get Rid of Large Hips 

My “thorn in the flesh” is large hips. Their 
abnormal size is accentuated by a narrow, 
undeveloped chest. I have tried dieting and 
as much walking as my working hours will 
permit, with no appreciable results. What 
shall I do? Mary JONES. 

Reduce the excess of flesh on the hips by 
rising on the balls of the feet, and raising the 
arms up at the sides, high above the head. 
Turn the palms upward and push up ten times, 
feeling upliftment of the body and a strong, 
vigorous pull of the muscles about the hips. 
Repeat this exercise at least ten times a day. 
To develop the chest and flatten the back rise 
on the balls of the feet, raise the arms to the 
level of the shoulders, turn the palms back- 
ward and push ten times with all the strength 
possible, making very little movement with 
the hands. Make the chest come forward and 
the back flatten. If much movement is made 
with the arms and hands there will not be 
any specific effect on the back or chest, and the 
exercise will prove to be almost useless. The 
arms must be kept up high on a level with 
the shoulders to get a good pull on the muscles 
and help correct defects of chest and back. 
Repeat this exercise ten times a day. 
When the Skin Looks Muddy 

My skin looks muddy. Why is this? 

Mrs. VERIANCE. 

There may be two reasons: first, poor circu- 
lation, which means that you need exercise; 
second, you probably do not keep the skin 
entirely clean. Do you realize that on the 
cheek and forehead there are to every square 
inch about sixteen hundred little outlets for the 
sweats and the waste products? On the whole 
body there are almost two million four hundred 
thousand of these little openings, all letting 
out the gases and waste of the body. Therefore 
the necessity for constant bathing. The prod- 
ucts that these millions of openings exhale rest 
very largely on the surface of the skin. They 
must be washed off; if not the pores get 
clogged up and the result is likely to be a 
muddy skin. 


To Keep Healthy-Looking Teeth 


I am said to have very good-looking teeth 
and I am anxious to preserve them. Please 
tell me if tooth powders are always safe to use, 
and give me some general directions about the 
proper care of the teeth. HANNAH H. 


Tooth powder should not be used more than 
once a day, and there are some cases when it 
is advisable to use it only once a week. There 
are many good soft pastes that are safe and 
desirable. Rough, coarse powders too fre- 
quently used may do much toward destroying 
the enamel which protects the main structure 
of the teeth. The health of the teeth depends 
in no small degree upon eating and chewing; 
that is, using them thoroughly and often. 
Unused teeth lack strength and resisting power 
and the gums will be deficient in vigor and 
circulation. However, be careful not to bite 
on any such hard substance as will crack, break 
or injure the enamel, lest the teeth be destroyed. 
The toothbrush must be moderately stiff. 
Long use of a brush is not to be recommended, 
because old bristles will lack the power to 
clean and they may come out and get between 
the teeth, thus causing decay or injury to the 
gums. The teeth must be cleaned night and 
morning, and dental floss used after each meal, 
because particles of food, if allowed to remain 
in the mouth, will produce decomposition, 
germs and decay. It is decidedly the cheapest 
and safest plan to visit your dentist frequently — 
once a month is not too often for him to look 
over your teeth to see that they are entirely 
clean—and your frequent visits to the dentist 
will make it possible for him to prevent the 
formation of large cavities, or the increase of 
any existing disease or injury to the gums. 


Incorrect Use of the Body While at Work 


I am twenty-three years old. I have worked 
in a store for about four years. Of course I 
stand all day and I find my figure changing 
very much. What do you suppose I am doing 
that is causing my figure to grow old-looking so 
rapidly? SALESWOMAN. 

There is no doubt but that you get very 
tired standing, therefore you have a desire to 
rest, and probably do not know how to do so 
without allowing parts of the body to collapse. 
It is entirely possible to stand with the weight 
all on one foot, while you rest the other leg and 
foot, without pushing up one hip or letting a 
shoulder be lowered. Try this plan to help 
you to rest while you work: Stand erect, put 
all the weight on the right foot while you rest 
the left side. When the right side is tired 
transfer the weight to the left foot. Repeat as 
many times a day as necessary. Remember, 
the hip must not be pushed up nor the shoulders 
lowered. You will also have need to watch 
yourself to see that the muscles about the 
waist at the front and sides of the body do their 
work of keeping the chest erect and the back 
normally straight. When out in the fresh, 
pure air breathe vigorously this way: Make a 
small opening with the lips, blow out the 
breath as long as possible without feeling 
much strain, then take in the breath by a 
succession of short, strong sniffs; keep on 
sniffing the air as long as possible. 


That Tired Feeling in the Spring 


In the spring of the year especially I always 
feel very tired and inert. Could you tell me 
the cause, or recommend a medicine for me 
to take? REBECCA. 


There may be many ways to account for 
your feelings. If your bedroom is thoroughly 
ventilated, and you have slept well, you should 
not be drowsy, inert and sluggish during the 
day. If the cause cannot be traced to lack of 
fresh air and loss of sleep then overeating and 
lack of exercise may be at the root of the 
trouble. Again, the consumption of certain 
kinds of food may be at fault. In the cold 
season we eat more fats and sweets than in 
warm weather. It is true the body requires a 
greater quantity of these heat-producing foods 
when the temperature is low, but it is also a 
fact that we frequently eat more than the body 
can properly use. An oversupply of any food 
means a more or less damming or clogging up 
of the system, and this, of course, may become 
apparent to us in the form of a tired, sluggish 
feeling. Your cure depends upon normal eat- 
ing, fresh air, sunlight, thorough mastication, 
proper exercise and sufficient rest. It is always 
a dangerous risk to try to overcome lassitude 
with drugs or stimulants. The effect is always 
temporary and the reaction bad. 


Usin2 Cosmetics May be Dangerous 

Some time ago I was going to a ball. I 
wanted to look especially well, so I purchased 
materials for blacking my eyebrows, whiten- 
ing my skin and making my cheeks pink. The 
night before the ball I used the articles of 
make-up so as to learn how to use them well 
for the occasion for which I purchased them. 
The next morning I found my face, neck, arms 
and hands red ard swollen. Of course I could 
not go to the bali and it was some days before 
I recovered. I do not know positively what 
was the cause of my trouble. I never had it 
before I used the cosmetics. Do you think 
they could have produced the swelling, pain 
and discomfort? BELLA. 

Yes, I think your make-up articles were the 
source of your trouble. You probably had 
lead poisoning from lead used in the making 
of the cosmetics. Persons who just occasion- 
ally use rouge, powder and eye-pencils more 
or less run a risk, and the constant use always 
more or less permanently injures the healthy 
activity of the skin. 


To Help Golden Hair Retain its Color 


I am a girl with golden hair. Are there any 
natural modes of dealing with my hair to keep 
it from darkening or changing color? 

MABEL. 

You ask a rather difficult question. To 
make golden hair retain its color takes great 
and endless care. First ofall the scalp and 
hair must be kept clean by frequently washing 
with soap and water. In many cases a very 
little ammonia may be added. The hair must 
be thoroughly dried, and the scalp must have 
a fifteen-minute sun-and-air bath twice a week. 
The diet must be carefully watched to pre- 
vent an excessive condition of oil, which always 
tends to darken the hair. Avoid hair tonics 
generally, for they may contain oil. Take 
plenty of exercise in the sunshine and fresh air. 
Do not allow yourself repeatedly and con- 
tinuously to become overfatigued, lest there 
be a depletion in coloring matter to the hair. 
If you would succeed in keeping the hair from 
fading you must keep up the general good 
health and tone of the whole body. 











1911 “CALORIC” 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


Fireless Cookstove 


Equipped with following new exclusive features: 
(1) Removable Oven; enameled inside and 
out, absolutely non-rusting, easily cleaned. Fit- 
ted with aluminum cover, having an 
(2) Adjustable Draft; permitting regulation of 
moisture in oven and in connection with 
(3) Adjustable Steam Valve; dry heat is ob- 
tained for baking without raising the cover to 
allow steam to escape. When stewing or boiling 
the Valve automatically releases excessive steam. 
(4) Condensation Channel; largely preventing 
condensing of water in bottom +e on sides 
of oven casing. 
(5) Adjustable Basket, for baking two pies, 
cakes or other articles. Radiators are adjustable 
to any desired position within the capacity of 
oven. Other equally important features are ex- 
plained in catalogue, which will be mailed free. 
With a ‘‘Caloric’’ most all cooking for 
the family table can bedone better,more 
thoroughly, more wholesomely, more 
nutritiously, richer in flavor and at 
less cost and with less expenditure of 
time and work than is possible by any 
other method — Winter and Summer. 


Write for 1911 Catalogue, FREE 


Which explains and clearly proves 
how these seemingly impossible things 
are accomplished. The ‘*Caloric’’ is 
guaranteed todoallweclaim. Made in 15 
sizes. Each complete with full set solid 
aluminum utensils and cloth bound 160 
page cook book. Write 
for Book of Home 
Menus FREE today, 


The Caloric 
Company 
250 McKey Blvd. 
Janesville, Wis. 
The only makers 7s 
of Caloric Cook- \” 
stovesintheworld. Fy 





























Color, 
Craftsmanship 
and Design 


All these telling 
qualities are 
brought to rare 
perfection in 


Hawkes 
Glass 


Cut. Engraved. 


The distinctive difference 
in a Hawkes piece appeals 
to even the untrained eye; 
expert judges of glass 
unanimously accord it 


highest artistic praise. 
FS ga At the best dealers. 
Cane No piece without 
Fete this trade-mark en- 
Pattern graved on it is genu- 

ine. If your dealer 

does not sell Hawkes Glass, 


write for address of orie who does. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co. 
Corning, N.Y. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 
Saves Cold Storage 
Charges. 

Is Moth-Proof. 
Combines Beauty 
and Usefulness. 
This chest is made of 
delightful, fragrant 
Southern Red Cedar 
—a true replica of a 
Flanders Treasure 
Chest. Beautifully 
polished, finished 
with ornamental Cedar handles and wide cop- 

per bands. VERY ROOMY. Protects furs and 

clothing against moths. No camp required. 

Is dust and damp proof. MAKES UNIQUE BRIDAL GIFT. 

Direct from factory, freight charges prepaid—at factory prices. 
Write for catalog. Shows many other styles and gives prices. 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. ,Dept.54, Statesville, N.C. 


Moving Picture Machines ‘Nn EY 


° A wonderful opportunity to make 
Stereopticons MGs, big money entertaining the public. 
teeter. 


m Large profits, showing in churches, 
| Sof 
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¥ school houses, lodges, theatres, etc. 
We show you how to conduct the 
business, furnishing complete out- 
fit. Ne experience whatever is 
Mm necessary. If you want to make 
$15.00 to $150.00 a night write 
‘ fy today and learn how. Ca‘ 

M7 Free. Distributors of M 

Picture Machines, Post Card Projectors, Talking Machines, etc. 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 211, Chicago 
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Baby Du Fais, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Time to Prepare 
Baby for the Summer 


June is here and twice as much Nestlé’s 
Food is going out to mothers throughout 
the Northern Hemisphere as usual. 


Why? Simply because mothers have learned to 
rely on Nestlé’s for the baby in the summer time; they 
have learned that Nestlé’s makes the summer easy 
for the baby and the mother, too. For the tiniest 
and weakest st h can digest Nestlé’s Food in 
that hot period when the baby can stand nothing else. 





Doctors say that cow’s milk is difficult for baby 
to digest: boards of health proclaim it full of germs; 
yet there are still some mothers who risk it in the 
winter time; but when the summer comes even these 
mothers no longer dare use milk as it comes from the 
cow, and turn to Nestlé’s Food. 


And many mothers who nurse their babies, wean 
them now, with the help of Nestlé’s, so that they will 
not run the danger of weaning the babies in the 
summer. 


The baby that cannot have its mother’s milk must 
have something so near it that the little stomach 
won't feel the difference. Milk that comes from the 
cow must have much done to it before it resembles 
mother’s milk. Fresh from the cow, it contains too 
much curd (which your baby cannot digest) and too 
little sugar (which your baby needs most of all). 


Nestlé’s Food is the purest cow’s milk, so modified 
that it closely resembles mother’s milk. Supplied 
from our own sanitary dairies, it passes through our 
laboratories, and reaches you in a powder. You sim- 
ply add water and boil. Then you have the nearest 
thing there is to mother’s milk—all ready for the baby. 


Send the coupon for a free sample package of 
Nestlé’s Food containing twelve feedings. From it 
give your baby first one feeding a day, then two, then 
three, until by the time the heat is here, your baby 
will be getting along famously on Nestlé’s altogether. 


If you are a careful mother, you will want the little 
book, “On the Care and Feeding of Babies,’ which 
we send with the free sample. Written by specialists, 
it is full of valuable information. 





HENRI NESTLE, 77 Chambers St., New York 
Pleasesend me, free, your book and trial package. 
Name 


Address 














Must Be Kept 
Warm With Soft 


\y ‘“‘Non-Nettle”’ 
White Flannels 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffer- 
ing that baffles both mother and doctor. 
It is the poisonous nettles that make the 
trouble. Our method keeps them out and 


there are No Nettles in Non-Nettle 

White Flannel. They are the softest, 

smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 

ing Flannels inthe world. (25c to $1.00 yard.) 

We sell directto mothers. Beware of imitations. 

**Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every half yard on 
selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
(No Advertising on Wrapper) 


This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby White 
Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, etc., etc. 
Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of Em- 
broidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete Outfits ($5 to $25), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods and hundreds of special 
articles for expectant mothers and the new baby. All free. 


For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe (would 
cost $2.00 if bought separately), Every wanted pattern for 
plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts 
and pinning blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, 
shirts without shoulder or arm hole seams, étc., etc., with 
comprehensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of 
material needed for each garment. If youcare for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 


Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 















_Write today for our free book 
of instructions for mothers by Dr. Ellen Dean 

ade. It tells how to keep the baby well and 
Strong, also describes 


S 
Glascock’s Baby Walker 
Weak backs and bow-legs prevented. Baby 
amused and mother relieved of his care. ( 
‘Write for this free book today “@u \, 
Glascock Bros, Mfg. Co. 
600 State Street Muncie, Ind. 








{ The sure way to make a flaky Pie 


Crust: use the PASTRY FORK 


to work the shortening 
and flour together. Saves time.- Insures a flaky 
crust. By mail, postpaid, 25 cents. Nostamps. Big 
money to agents. Address, PASTRY FORK CO., 
3109 St. Andrews Place, Los Angeles, Cal. 




















The Young Mothers’ Guide 


_ By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


The Young Mothers’ Registry is to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies 
must be registered before they are six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge 
will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the 
babies will then be mailed every month. Questions about older babies will be answered in The Journal, or by 


mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


The Young Mothers’ Registry 


HE cardinal rule for all babies is, do not 
[| eves them. By overtaxing the digest- 

ive organs in warm weather much harm is 
done. Make the interval between meals a little 
longer than in cold weather, feed with absolute 
regularity, do not feed during the night after 
the baby is three months old, and be very 
careful to have everything 
connected with the food 


What Young Mothers Ask Me 


Proper Way to Make Barley-Water 
Please tell me how to prepare barley-water 
for my baby. E. M. N. 


The regular barley-water is made by adding 
one heaping teaspoonful of the barley flour to 
one pint of water and a pinch of salt, and boil- 
ing for fifteen minutes, then adding enough 
water to make up the pint. 
Barley gruel is usually 





and the baby himself scru- 
pulously clean. The 
breast-fed baby should 
have water given to him 
just as much as the bottle- 
fed child. In summer on 
very warm days it is a 
good plan to give the baby 
an ounce of boiled water 
or of barley- water just 
before the breast is given. 
This will dilute the 
mother’s milk a little, and 
so make it easier for the 
baby to digest. 

On intensely hot days 
keep the baby at the breast 
only ten or fifteen minutes 
at a time, in place of the 
usual twenty minutes, and 
if he shows any inclination 
to skip a meal let him do so 








made twice as strong, and 
the thick barley jelly is 
made by adding two table- 
spoonfuls of the flour to a 
pint of water and boiling 
to the consistency of a jelly 
or breakfast cereal. 


Study in Vacation Time 


Do you believe in mak- 
ing children study in vaca- 
tion time? I have four 
children, ranging from 
twelve to four, and their 
father thinks they should 
study a little during the 
summer. Mrs. D. 

I think one or two hours 
out of each day might be 
spent in study of some 
kind. It need not be 
studies that are pursued 
in winter, unless there is 








and do not force him to 
nurse. Offer him two or 
three ounces of boiled water that has been 
cooled in a nursing-bottle. If there is the 
least tendency to impaired digestion give the 
breast-fed baby one entire meal of barley- 
water, or, if he is six months old or over, 
equal parts of barley-water and mutton broth 
may be used in place of a meal from the breast 
on exceedingly warm days. 

At the first sign of a green or undigested move- 
ment, or of diarrhoea, stop all breast-feeding 
and substitute the barley or wheat gruel after 
giving a dose of castor-oil, and give nothing but 
this and cool water for twenty-four hours; 
then if the baby improves give two ounces 
of the barley or wheat gruel first, and let him 
nurse five minutes from the breast every 
three hours, and gradually increase the time at 
the breast and lessen the gruel until the usual 
plan is followed. Do not give in and nurse the 
baby just because he cries: it is much better 
to stand a little crying than to lose the baby. 
Breast-fed babies who have been properly 
brought up will not object to the bottle, and 
even if they do it is better to let them go 
without until they are hungry enough to take 
the gruels than to give them milk which at 
this time acts like poison to them. 


When the Baby is Bottle-Fed in Summer 


OTTLE-FED babies are a more difficult 
proposition. Quick action is needed and 
good judgment on the part of mother, nurse or 
doctor. No matter what kind of food the baby 
is getting it is wiser to give one meal of gruel, or 
mutton broth and gruel, during an intensely hot 
day. The regular meals should also be weakened 
a little by pouring out an ounce of the mixture 
and replacing it by an ounce of boiled water. 
No matter if the gain in weight each week is 
less than usual, if there is no great loss in 
weight during the warmest months be content. 
If there is an attack of vomiting stop all 
food and give a bottle of cool, boiled water 
and a dose of castor-oil. At the next meal- 
time a gruel of barley, rice or wheat should 
be substituted for the usual food and this kept 
up for twenty-four hours; albumin-water or 
plain boiled water may be given as a drink 
between meals. As the vomiting ceases add 
milk very gradually to the gruels, carefully 
feeling your way back to the original formula. 
But do not use a cream or top-milk formula in 
very hot weather. Shake up the bottle of 
milk before you take from it the required num- 
ber of ounces in the formula you are using. 
Fat, in the shape of thick cream taken from the 
top of one or more bottles, is the worst possible 
thing to give a baby in warm weather, and 
is bad enough at all seasons. Try to get the 
milk from a herd of mixed cows—not one 
cow’s milk, and never that of cows that are all 
Jerseys. If certified milk can be had do not 
pasteurize it. But if the milk supply is doubt- 
ful it will be necessary to pasteurize it during 
the hot months. 

The rules for treating diarrhoea are about 
the same as for an attack of vomiting, but 
often the milk will have to be discontinued a 
little longer and the original formula resumed 
more slowly than in the case of a simple 
vomiting attack. 


A Registry Baby 


some special reason for 
their doing so. If they 
have one regular task to 
perform each day the rest of the day spent in 
play is apt to be more appreciated. 


Summer Clothing for Six-Month-Old Baby 


On a very warm day what garments must 
my six-month-old baby wear? CHICAGO. 

A thin silk-and-wool band with shoulder 
straps, a very light-weight flannel skirt made 
on a cotton band or waist, a thin lawn or 
dimity dress, lightest weight silk-and-wool 
stockings pinned to the diaper, and moccasins 
or thin kid shoes. 

Seaside Dwellers Should Summer Inland 

We live in Boston in winter but always go 
away for the warm monti:s. Do you think the 
mountains or the seashore would be better for 
the children this summer? Mrs. S. 

As Boston is near the coast I think it would 
probably do the children more good to have a 
complete change of air and go to the mountains 
or inland country for their vacation. 


Once-a-Day Swim Enough for Small Boys 
My boys of eight and ten are very fond of 
going in swimming in summer. How many 
times a day should I allow them to go into 
fresh water? Mrs. Jack L. 

I think once a day is enough for a full plunge. 
They might go in wading, also, the same day, 
if they like. 

Baby Should Not be Held Too Much 


My baby cries and frets to be held the 
greater part of the time. I really have not 
time to do this so much but hate to hear him 
cry. What would you advise? 

; INEXPERIENCED. 

I would advise you not to pick up the baby 
when he cries. It is not right to do this at any 
season, but is especially bad in warm weather 
because the mother’s warm arms are really not 
comfortable for a baby, who is much better off 
in his carriage, or in a baby pen. 


Oatmeal is Too Heating for Baby in Summer 
Should I give much oatmeal to my year-old 
baby this summer? She has had her food 
prepared with oatmeal gruel, but I have been 
told this is heating. H. L. 
Do not give the oatmeal in summer; if the 


baby cannot take undiluted milk then use 
barley or wheat gruel in it. 


An Instance of Belated Teething 

My baby, whois one year old, has only two 
teeth. Is he not rather slow in cutting them? 
I am a little worried, as he is sure to get most 
of them this summer. I am still nursing him, 
and my mother does not want me to wean 
him. E; E.8; 

I think the child needs a more varied diet 
and advise you to wean him if you can do so 
before it grows very warm in your city. He 
is rather slow with his teeth. 

A Young Child Should Not be Whipped 

My little daughter is quite frequently dis- 
obedient and I have punished her in every way 
except by whipping her. Nothing has had any 
effect. Would you advise me to whip her the 
next time? Mrs. C. B. L. 

I cannot advise you to whip a young child. 
I think if you undress her and put her to bed, 
and make her stay there until she promises to 
be good, she will remember the lesson. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 


the magazine. 


No questions of this character are answered in 


Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers 
themselves, but not about children. All letters must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Sensitive 
Skins 





Soothing and healing, 
free from coarseness, 
lime or starch, 


@Mahite &Hlesh 


is superlatively cool 
and refreshing to deli- 
cate skins. ; 

Soft as expensive’ 
face powder, charming 


in its perfume as , 
sachet, Lehn & Fink’s 4 
Riveris Talcum has the : 
unmistakable charac- : 
teristics of elegance. « 
Contains no boric acid. : 


The tight glass con- 
tainer preserves the 
fragrance, Essence of 
Riviera violets, and 





protects the powder 

from possible taint. . “ 
Sold by druggists for : 
25 cents 


We will gladly mail a sample i 
on your request. 


LEHN & FINK 


Sole licensees in America for 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 


120 William Street, New York 
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gaom Will \ 


You Pay $5 | 
For a Whole, | 


Delicious 







OU’LL 
Y serve 
ham 


and bacon dishes that offer 
a new delight. 
Give your folks their 
first taste of these real, 
fie ee country-quality pork prod- 
: F ucts—the sweet, delicious 
Ts E} meat of Southern Min- 
- nesota milk- and grain-fed 
hogs—the tenderest, juici- 
est, finest porkers of preference — 
Cured i inthe inimitable Hormel way 
—And they will thank you for it. 


Hormel’ s 





Hams and Bacon 


Cost more than the ordinary kind. But 
they are richly worth a great deal more. 
They’re for the “some folks’? who 

| are more particular than others. 
At least know what this extra quality in Dairy 
Hams and Bacon means. Try a whole Dairy Ham 


and Flitch of Bacon. $5.00 will purchase both— 
medium weight. The prices are 


Dairy Hams—20 cents the Pound 
Dairy Bacon—30 cents the Pound 


We will ship direct at above prices F. O. B 
Austin—if you can’t obtain Dairy Brand goods from 
your local dealer. Send $5.00 for our special 
good-measure and good-value package— Dairy Ham 
and Dairy Bacon. 

Our practical little book of recipes, ** Dainty 
Ways of Serving Dairy Ham and Bacon,”’ will 
accompany each order, or mailed on request, 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 


Austin, Minn. 




















Absolutely Sanitary 
Kevolving Shelves 
Uses little ice 





hed Vy 
is | 
The White Frost 
Refrigerator, so 
handsome and 
convenient, keeps 
food cool, pure, 
sweet, wholesome. 
Perfectly sanitary. 
Made entirely of 
metal. Round in 
shape. No nasty 
corners to dig out, 
no place for germs 
and dirt to lodge. 
Revolving, quickly 
removable shelves. 
Enamelled snowy 
white, inside and 
outside. Several 
sizes. Common 
prices. 
Send for Free Book 
Today. 
Sold freight pre- 
paid, with trade dis- 
count if dealer does 
not handle. 


Metal Stamping Co. 
511 Mechanic St. 
Jackson — Michigan 




















Your Outing Togs 
Look Like New 


Cleaned by our special process, 
your golf, yachting and riding 
costumes; white flannel suits, 
sweaters and outing trousers are 
as fresh and bright as when new. 
Garments areskillfully reshaped 
by custom-tailors. Unequalled 
facilities for this particular work. 
On orders of $5 or over we pay trans- 


portation both ways. Write for book- 
let and shipping instructions. 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
French Cleaners and Dyers 


17th and Fairmount Ave. 
1535 Chestnut St. 12th and Walnut Sts. 
1714 N. Broad St. Broad and Tasker Sts. 

















HY¥GHENIC COOKER & BAKER 


Guaranteed NOT TO RUST. 
Write for special offer. 


Stephens Manufacturing Co.,370 Franklin Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Correct Speaking and Writing 


By John Louis Haney, Ph.D. 


Professor of English in the Central High School, Philadelphia 


“Had Rather” and “Had Better” 


Fv many years zealous ad- 
vocates of good usage have 
been indignantly denounc- 
ing the expressions “had rather’”’ 
and ‘“‘had better’ as atrocious 
examples of incorrect English; 
and for many times those many 
years our best writers have been 
placidly using those vigorous 
idioms without apparent regard 
for the opposing academic 
authority. One well-known 
purist so far permitted his preju- 
dice to triumph over his discre- 
tion as to call “had rather” and 
‘had better” absurdities that are 
no less gross than “‘hisn,” ‘‘baint,” ‘‘theirn,” 
and similar deformed expressions. It is but fair 
to explain that this extreme condemnation was 
uttered a generation ago; contemporary critics 
are usually more guarded in their assaults upon 
popular phrases. 

The chief plaint of the grammarian is voiced 
in the objection that these expressions cannot 
be parsed. ‘Had rather” and “had better” 
share this fault with other English idioms. It 
is frankly admitted that we are using a past 
form to express future action. What of that? 
How many of our terse idiomatic phrases are 
the product of the grammarian’s workshop? 
The late Hammond Lamont in discussing a 
group of idioms that included “‘had rather” 
and ‘“‘had better” wrote: “In certain con- 
structions words acquire a curious twist of 
meaning, and the grammatical relations may 
violate ordinary rules. When these irregular 
turns of phrase become national and repu- 
table they are—rules or no rules—as proper 
as proper can be. Indeed, these homely, racy 
idioms are the best kind of English, for they 
substitute for stiff formality the ease and 
vigor of popular speech.” 

As early as the fiiteenth century “had 
rather” and somewhat later “had better” 
were evolved after the analogy of ‘“‘to have 





liefer’”’ and ‘‘had liefer’’ from 
earlier expressions of unques- 
tioned authority. They are 
found in the popular ballads and 
in the more formal literature. 
Illustrations ‘can be cited from 
Shakespeare, as well as from 
Sidney, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, 
and the minor Elizabethan 
writers. Whocan forget Brutus’s 
vigorous question to the Roman 
mob: “‘Had you rather Cesar 
were living and die all slaves, 
than that Cesar were dead, to 
live all free men?” Or Portia’s 
startling alternative, when she 
expresses her opinion of the Neapolitan Prince 
and the County Palatine who have come as 
suitors for her hand: ‘‘I had rather to be mar- 
ried to a death’s head with a bone in his mouth, 
than to either of these.’’ Portia had evidently 
no scruples against the use of this idiom, as she 
employed it again in the same scene, in refer- 
ring to the Prince of Morocco. 

The critics of “had rather” and “had 
better” are not to be won over by the fact that 
Addison, Chesterfield, Macaulay, and a host 
of more recent writers of repute have used 
these expressions freely. They may even read 
in their Bible: ‘‘I had rather be a doorkeeper 
in the house of my God than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness,” but for them the words 
carry no conviction so far as “had rather” is 
concerned. 

Use is not the sole factor in determining 
good English, but the persistent usage of the 
best writers over a long period of time pre- 
sents a serious obstacle to the purist who seeks 
to assail a particular construction. When a 
critic attacks a popular idiom that has cen- 
turies of usage behind it we are instinctively 
reminded of the misguided Spanish visionary 
who charged in full armor at a windmill. 
Readers of Cervantes will recall that there 
were no serious consequences to the mill. 





Questions and Answers 


Three Questions in English 

(1) Is ‘‘bought of”’ correct? (2) Is it cor- 
rect to say ‘This ishe’’? (3) Whichis proper, 
“Two large pins and one small pin,” or ‘Two 
large and one small pin’’? ASE; 


(1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) The former. You 
may also say ‘‘Two large pins and asmall one.” 


The Pronunciation of “Nazimova 
Will you kindly publish the proper pronun- 
ciation of the name of the Russian actress 
Nazimova? E. L. E. 
The pronunciation of the name Nazimova is 
generally represented for English speakers as 
na-zeem’-o-va. ‘The a’s in the first and last 
syllables have the same value as in “‘ask.”’ 


A Question of Number 


Kindly tell me which of the following are 
correct: (1) What is needed is (are) small 
opera houses. (2) There is (are) a large 
number of fine actors. G. E.R. 


(1) While “are” is grammatically correct, 

‘is’? may be used i in this sentence. It is more 
aleetee than ‘‘are,”’ because it preserves the 
number with which the sentence starts and 
does not distract the attention toa grammatical 
detail. (2) The number of collective nouns is 
determined by the meaning of the sentence. 
Probably most writers would prefer ‘‘are’”’ in 
this sentence, but ‘‘is’”’ should not be condemned 
as wrong. 


Can a Chair “ Sit”? 


Is it ever correct to speak of an inanimate 
thing as “‘sitting’’? Should I say “The chair 
is sitting on the porch”? L. K. 


It is frequently proper to speak of inanimate 
things as “‘sitting.” For instance, a man’s 
burdens may sit lightly upon him, or a garment 
may sit well. It is better to avoid the col- 
loquial expression “the chair is sitting on the 
porch.” The chair stands on the porch and we 
sit on the chair. 


“For to” and “Alright” are Incorrect 


Is it ever correct to use together the words 
“for to”? Also, please let me know if it is cor- 
rect to write “alright” instead of “all right.” 

M. T.R. 

You probably refer to the colloquial use of 
“for to’ in certain parts of England and 
America to indicate purpose, as “He went 
to town for to buy a new hat,” or ‘He needed 
the money for to pay the rent.” 
This use of “for to” was re- 
garded as good at one time (it 
is found in Chaucer), but it 
should now be avoided. 

The word “alright” occurs in 
another meaning in the early 
history of our language, but at 
present it has no standing what- 
ever. It seems to owe its more 
recent existence to the analogous 
good English word ‘“‘already,” 
but it should never be used. The 
best dictionaries omit it from 
their pages. 





Pronunciation of Proper Names 


Kindly print the correct pronunciation of 
the following names: Helena, Rosamond, 
Bernice, Halstead. kK. M. 


“Helena” is pronounced hél’-en-a; “ Ros- 
amond” is preferably rés’-a-mund, although 
ros’-a-mund is heard; “‘ Bernice” is a Biblical 
name, and is pronounced ber-neye’-see, some- 
times ber-nees’; ‘‘Halstead’”’ is pronounced 
haul’-sted. 


“Rev. Jones” is Incorrect 
Which is correct, ‘“Rev. Mr. Jones,” or 
“Rev. Jones”? READER. 


The use of ‘Rev. Jones” cannot be recom- 
mended, but “Rev. Henry A. Jones” is not 
subject to the same criticism. Some author- 
ities urge that the word ‘“‘Reverend”’ should 
be spelled out in full, as in ‘‘Reverend Mr. 
Jones.” 


“Stopping” and “Staying” 
Is it better to say that one is “stopping” or 
“staying” at a hotel? E. RK. G. 
“Staying”’ is preferable in the sense indi- 


cated; the use of “stopping” is widespread, 
but is regarded as colloquial. 


The Pronunciation of “Tomato” 


Is it preferable to pronounce “‘tomato” to 
rhyme with “potato” or to give the “ah” 
sound to the “a’’? KE... 

The dictionaries are about evenly divided in 
their indication of preference. Both forms are 
correct. The most sensible procedure is to 
adopt the pronunciation that prevails in your 
immediate social circle. To say to- mah’- to 
when everybody about you is saying to-ma’-to 
is mere affectation; on the other hand, nothing 
is gained by saying to-ma’-to when everybody 
else is saying to-mah’-to. 


“Sick” and “Ill” 


Will you please distinguish between the use 
of “sick” and “ill”? I do not wish to speak 
incorrectly, but ‘‘ill’’ often seems affected to 
me. E. H. 

The words “sick” and “ill” have for a long 
time been practically synonymous. “Ill” 
should not be regarded as a more fashionable 
term. At present there is a tendency in 
England to confine * ‘sick” to the meaning 

“nauseated,” but that tendency is compar- 
atively recent. The Bible, Shakespeare, and 
even contemporary British 
writers who are careful in their 
choice of words, afford illustra- 
tions of the use of “‘sick”’ in the 
wider sense. 


“I Never Ate It” 


Is the expression ‘“‘I never ate 
it”? grammatically correct? 
M. V. 
This expression is beyond criti- 
cism; the same cannot be said of 
the expressions that are occa- 
sionally used in its stead. 


NOTE—Doctor Haney will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped envelope with the inquirer’s 
address is inclosed. Address all letters to Dr. John L. Haney, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
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RHUBARB MOLD 
(5 to 7 persons)—1% ozs, (3 heaping 
tablespoonfuls) Cox's Instant Powdered 
Gelatine, 3% lb. cut Rhubarb, grated rind 
and juice 1 ee 6 ozs. (6 tablespoon- 
fuls) sugar, 1% pints (3 cups) water. 
Whites 2 eggs. Few blanched almonds. 
Dissolve the Gelatine in one cupful of the water. 
Stew the rhubarb to a pulp in the rest of the 
water ; add sugar, lemon and Gelatine, andstirover 
the fire until dissolved. Remove from the fire and 
add the whites of eggs, beaten stiffly. Pour into a 
mold that has been decorated with the almonds, 
When set, turn out and serve with custard sauce. 


NE of the tempting new 


dishes you can make 
with Cox’s Instant Powdered 
Gelatine. Not only desserts 
but real food dishes, healthful 


and nourishing. 


Cox’s is the gelatine used by 
best chefs and by knowing 
housewives for 80 years. 
Pure, smooth and rich. Dis- 
solves instantly, no soaking. 


See the 205 recipes in Cox’s 
Manual of Gelatine Cookery. 
Write for your free copy. 


COX GELATINE CO. 


Dept. B, 100 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
(American Distributors 


Sor J. & G. Cox, Lid., 
Edinburgh) 








How to make ice- 
cream: Get the 


LIGHTNING 


Freezer. The famous Wheel 
Dasher lifts, tosses, lightens, 
aerates the cream: makes 
‘‘more.’’ Smooth,velvety, even 
texture comes from thorough, 
continuous can-scraping of 
AUTOMATIC Twin Scrapers. 
Uses less ice and salt, and saves 
money. Quick-freezing; easi- 
est running. Look for 
Ws ni peal on freezer. 


Write for free booklet 
containing freezer in- 
structions and recipes 
for delicious ice-creams, 
ices, frozen custards, etc. 


NORTH BROS. 
MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia 











Thousands of women who 
havetakenourcorrespond- 
encecourseintrained nurs- 
ing are today earning $10 
to $25 a week. 

After completing this course 
of training Miss Mabell V. 
Gisin, Wellsboro, Pa., whose 
photograph is here given, wrote: 

**I advise every young 
woman to take this course 
whether she intends todo 
professional nursing or 
not.’ 

Send for our zoth 64-page 
Year Book, explaining method, 
with stories of actual experience 
by successful nurses. 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 


315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Let tls Duy the Ss 


Permit us to buy—and give to you—a full package of Puffed Wheat. 
Present the coupon below at your store. You may buy the Puffed Rice, 


but let us buy the Puffed Wheat. Let us treat you to a new delight. 


A Full-Size Package Given Away 





Myriads of people who enjoy Puffed Rice 
don’t know how Puffed Wheat tastes. To 
correct this lack we are making this offer 
to ten million homes this month. 


Puffed Rice was invented first. And, as 
most of you know, it fairly captured the 
country. The demand for these crisp 
grains— puffed to eight times natural size— 
came faster than we could make them. 


Four people in five, at the first taste of 
Puffed Rice, gave it first place among the 
ready-cooked cereals. 


Puffed Rice thus became the sensation. 
Never had a cereal been made half so entic- 
ing. Now we want you to know that 
Puffed Wheat—which came later—is also 
unique and delightful. 


The Curious Process 


Prof. Anderson—who invented these 
foods—thought that rice alone could be 


so expanded without being blasted to 
pieces. For the grains are puffed by a 
steam explosion—by being shot from guns. 


The raw grains are sealed up in bronze- 
steel guns. Then the guns are revolved 
for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 
That heat turns the moisture in the grain to 
steam, and the pressure becomes enormous. 


Suddenly the guns are unsealed and the 
steam explodes. The grains are shot out 
puffed to eight times normal size. Every 
food granule is blasted to pieces, so that 
digestion acts instantly. 


Yet the kernels of rice keep their natural 
shape. The coats are unbroken. The 
gigantic grains—porous, crisp and deli- 
cious—look like magnified rice. 


Exploding Wheat 


Then Prof. Anderson tried the same 
process on wheat. 


And all people like variety. 








June’s Imperial Breakfast 


His aim was to make whole wheat wholly 
digestible. To break up the food granules 
as cooking or baking only begins to do. 

And the dream came true. Almost the 
same process brought the same result aswith 
rice. The world’s premier grain became 
twice as digestible as it ever was made be- 
fore. A wheat food was created, far more 
enticing than any other wheat food known. 

Now we are asking ten million homes to 
try it—all at our expense. 


The Vast Difference 


Puffed Rice—as a girl said—suggests 
fairy wafers, ready to melt in the mouth. 
Puffed Wheat suggests toasted nut meats. 

Puffed Wheat has the greater flavor. 
Some people like it better than rice for mix- 
ing with berries, bananas, etc. 

Some people mix Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. The blend, they say, is much 
better than either. 


In every home, Puffed 


Wheat and Puffed Rice should be alternated. 


We Pay the 10 Cents 





them both. 
the Puffed Wheat. 


Take this coupon to your grocer and pay him 15 cents 
for a package of Puffed Rice. He will give you with it a 
package of Puffed Wheat—price 10 cents—charging the 
Wheat to us. 


This offer has never been made before, and will never 
be repeated. Accept it now. Cut out this coupon, lay it 
aside, and present it when you go to the store. 


Now, on the verge of hot weather—when these ready- 
cooked cereals are most desired—we invite you to try 
If you will buy the Puffed Rice we will buy 








together—as nuts belong with raisins. 


blend. 


garnish for ice cream. 





Berries With Puffed Wheat 
Mix Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice with your berries. They belong Name 


The crisp, nut-like grains and the tart of the berries make a delicious 
For summer suppers, serve the puffed grains in a bowl of milk. 


They are crisper than crackers and four times as porous as bread. 
For breakfast, serve with cream and sugar. For dinner, serve as a 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ Excepe in 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Sign and Present to Your Grocer 


This Certifies that I, this day, bought one package of Puffed 
Rice, and my grocer included free with it one package of 
Puffed Wheat. 


Good in United States or Canada 








To the Grocer 


We will remit you ten cents 
for this coupon when mailed 
to us, properly signed by the 
customer, with your assurance 
that the stated terms were 
complied with. 

The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago. Date 1911. 


Address 




















This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1911. 
Grocers must send all red dec 


s tous by July Ist. 











extreme 


NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your 


West grocer should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon 








until he gets new stock. As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more 
stock very quickly. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
WL om 
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ect Your Silver | 


Mis Ass You Would 
“i Choose A Friend 


Silver is purchased usually 
with the expectation of lon 

association. No article o 

household use becomes so 
intimately a part of the daily 
life as the family silver. There 
is a Wealth of sentiment and 
romance attached to the name 
of the long-wearing silver-plate 
that since the year 1847 has 
been the standard of quality 
for silver-plated spoons, forks, etc 


I847 ROGERS BROS.@ XS 





is the trade mark which today repre- 
sents the heaviest grade of triple-plate 


Silver Plate that Wears” 


Barontced by the largest manufacturers 


of silVerware. 





4" 


A Wedding Gift of Character 


The traditional quality of this silverware makes 
it especially favored for wedding gifts. 
There. is scarcely a town in which dealers 
cannot supply 1847 ROGERS BROS. ware in any 
of the popular patterns; and any dealer 
can get for you the paftern of your choice 
if he does not have it in his stock. 


Sena for Mustrated catalogue F285 
—_ ‘ MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co. Successor) 


Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 
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T is second nature to most 

women to make good coffee. 
Yet millions of American homes 
are denied really good coffee 
because so much coffee is indif- 
ferently or ignorantly blended. 
Here is coffee that will just suit 
you—blended after the private 
recipe of Mrs. Rorer, the famous 
cooking authority. 


Mrs.Rorers 


Coffee 


possesses that indescribable delicious- 
ness, thatelusive tang, which drawsasigh 
of perfect content from the coffeé lover. 
It comes to you with all its full, newly 
roasted flavor in our patented frip/e- 
sealed package. Order Mrs. Rorer’s 
Coffee at your grocer’s today. If itisn’t 
the best you’ve ever tasted, he is au- 
thorized to give you your money back. 

O further insure you of the most 

delicious coffee, Mrs. Rorer has 
written alittle book about how to make 
coffee ‘‘just right,’ and how to use 
coffee as a flavor. 


? 
REE! Mrs. Rorer’s Book 
Of 27 Coffee Recipes 
Write for it today 
You’ll miss some real treats if you don’t learn 
what enjoyable desserts, cakes, ices and other dainties 
are made with coffee flavor. Write for this free 


book today, mentioning your dealer’s name. 


Climax Coffee & Baking Powder Company 
Dept. A-1, 41 Main Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Colonial Glassware 
sparkling with the memories of Grandmother’s days. 
Better designs have never been created than the Quaintly 
beautiful pieces of glassware your Grandmother was So proud 
of in the long ago Colonial days. 
The true beauty of this oldtime glassware, with itsodd shape 
and dignity of form, is now completely reproduced in 


Diamond “H” Glassware 
Trade Trade 


§ Costs but little more 
.Y,, than the ordinary kind ‘V 


Daiaty enough to lend a touch of refinement to the 
most resplendent board, yet sturdy enough for 
every day. Diamond H Glassware is clear and 
sparkling ; the best thatcan bemade: yet quality 
and endurance considered, it is the cheapest you 
can buy. Ask your dealer for the kind with 
the Diamond H trade mark on the under- 
Side of every piece. 
Manufactured exclusively by 





Send today for ny free, illustrated cata- 
log of clothing from birth to 14 years. 
The styles are more dainty and fasci- 
nating than ever before, Your copy is 
ready to be mailed you now. My outfit 
of 30 long or 12 short patterns, full direc- 
tions, materials to be used, 25c with list 

™ of Baby First Needs. Avail yourself of 
my experience by sending today. 


Mrs. Ella James, 103 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y- 
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My Best Recipe 
The Most Successful “Breads” of Successful Housewives 
Selected for The Journal by Marion N. Godkin 


Salt-Rising Bread 


1 Cupful of Hot Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cornmeal 
1 Tablespoonful of ane 
1 Cupful of Sweet Mil 
Supful of vetting Water 
1 Tablespoonful of Lard 
134 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
Some Flour 


REPARE a leaven in the 

evening by pouring a cupful 
of boiling milk over the cornmeal, 
mix thoroughly and put into a 
warm place torise. In the morn- 
ing pour a cupful of sweet milk 
into a large bowl; add the sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and 
the boiling water. Stir in flour 
enough to make a stiff batter, 
then add the leaven, which thins 
the yeast to a proper consistency. 
Place the bowl in a pot of warm 
water, which must be kept warm. 
The dough will rise in an hour. 
When it has risen sufficiently add 
as much warm water as is desired, 
a teaspoonful of salt and the lard, 
and mix into a dough that can be well kneaded. 
It must not be too stiff. Put intoa warm place 
torise. When well risen divide into loaves and 
bake in a good steady oven until the bread 
leaves the sides of the pans. It usually 
requires two pints of flour for the yeast. The 
yeast alone will make up about four or five 
pints of flour, and for this amount add about 
a pint of warm water. The top of the dough 
should be greased before it is put to rise. 
The bread-pans should be well greased. 


DRAWN By 


Graham Bread 


1 Cupful of Flour 2 Cupfuls of Butter- 
2 Cupfuls of Graham milk 

our ound Teaspoonful 
% Teacupful of Sugar of Soda 
4% Teaspoonful of Salt 


IFT the flour into a basin; add the graham 

flour, the sugar and the salt. Stir the soda 
in the buttermilk until it foams, then pour 
among the dry ingredients. Beat well, pour 
into a buttered pan about seven inches by 
nine inches, or smaller. Bake for one hour in 
a moderate oven. These ingredients make a 
delicious loaf of bread. 


Kneadless Bread 


2 Cakes of Compressed 

east 1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 1 Tablespoonful of 
2 Cupfuls of Water Lard 
2 Quarts of Flour 


4 Cupful of Sugar 


REAK the yeast into one cupful of luke- 

warm Water and add one tablespoonful of 
sugar.. Let stand for fifteen minutes. Sift the 
flour into a mixing-bowl. Make a hollow in 
the center into which place the lard and salt, 
the remainder of the sugar, the milk, and one 
cupful of the water. The milk and water 
should be lukewarm. Add the yeast; mix 
gradually until it cam be handled. Leave 
covered for fifteen minutes. Butter a large 
bowl, turn the dough into it and butter the 
top of the dough. Allow to rise until doubled 
in size. Make into loaves and place in but- 
tered pans. Let rise again and bake in a hot 
oven for three-quarters of an hour. All water 
and no milk, makes equally good bread. 


Southern Spoon Bread 


%Cupful of Sifted 
Cornmeal : 
1 Cupful of Boiling 2 
Water 1 Egg 
1 Dessertspoonful of 
Butter 
UFonN the meal pour the boiling water, stir- 
ring as the water is poured, that it may be 
smooth. Let cook rather briskly for five 
minutes, add the butter and the salt, stirring as 
it cooks, Take from the fire, add the milk and 
the egg well beaten; pour into a well-buttered, 
shallow baking-dish and bake for twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven, letting brown 
carefully before removing. Serve from the dish 
in which it was baked with a tablespoon. 


Nut Bread 


1% Cupfuls of Milk 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
our ing Powder 
1 Ege 1 Cupful of Molasses or 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt ugar 
1 Cupful of English 
Walnuts 


TE two flours having been sifted into a 
basin, add the salt, nuts, baking powder, 
the egg well beaten, the molasses and milk. 
Mix well and turn into a buttered tin. Allow 
to rise for twenty minutes. Bake slowly for 
one hour. 


4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
w%Cupful of Sweet 
Milk 


2 Cupfuls of Flour 
9 Captuls of Graham 


Raisin Bread 


4 Cupfuls of Flour 1Cupful of Sultana 
4 Teaspoonfulsof Bak- Raisins 


ing Powder Ege 
44 Cupful of Sugar 2 Cupfuls of Milk 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


IFT the baking powder and flour into a 

basin, add the sugar, Salt and raisins. 
Beat up the egg and add the milk to it, pour 
them among the dry ingredients and mix well. 
Cut and fold with a spatula until thoroughly 
mixed, put into a covered bread-pan, and allow 
to rise for twenty minutes. Bake for about one 
hour. If an open pan is used cover the bread 
with an oiled paper. 


FLORENCE E. STORER 


Bran Bread 


2 Cupfuls of Bran 

2 Cupfuls of Flour 

2 Cupfuls of Sour Milk 

1 Cupful of Brown Sugar 

1 Cupful of Chopped Raisins 
1 Teaspoonful of Soda 

¥ Teaspoonful of Salt 


AFIES sifting the flour into a 
basin add the bran, sugar, 
Taisins and salt. Mix the soda 
and sour milk together, then pour 
them among the dry ingredients, 
turn into a buttered pan, and 
bake in a moderately hot oven 
for one hour. 





Whole Wheat Bread 


1% Pints of Whole Wheat Flour 

1 Teaspoonful of Soda 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Cream of Tartar 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

34 Pint of Cold Water 


F XCEPTIONALLY simple and 
inexpensive is this recipe for 
bread, made without sweetening, 
shortening or yeast, yet it is sweet, tender and 
wholesome and the entire process takes less 
than two hours. Sift the dry ingredients to- 
gether (having the teaspoonful of soda, round- 
ing — and the salt and cream of tartar, level), 
then add the water, stir thoroughly, place in 
a well-greased, round tin, cover with a but- 
tered paper, and steam for one hour over 
constantly boiling water. Remove from the 
steamer and bake for three-quarters of an 
hour in a slow oven. If cut, when cold, into 
slices and browned slightly in the oven it has 
a crisp, nutty flavor which is both appetizing 
and delicious. 


Spider Corn Bread 


34 Cupful of Cornmeal 

¥% Cupful of Flour 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar % Cupful of Sour Milk 

¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

4% Teaspoonful of Soda Butter 


NTO a basin sift the cornmeal, the flour, 

sugar, salt and soda; add the egg well 
beaten, and the sweet and sour milk. Melt the 
butter in a small frying-pan, turn in the mix- 
ture, and pour an extra cupful of sweet milk 
over it without stirring. Bake for twenty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven. 


1 Egg 
4% Cupful of Sweet 
Milk 


Fig Bread 
2Cupfuls of Bread 1Pound of Seeded 
Dough 


f4 Raisins 
6 Ounces of Butter 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Pound of Sugar 


§ 3 Heaping Teaspoon- 
1 Cupful of Milk fuls of Yeast Pow- 
2 Cupfuls of Flour der 
1 Pound of Figs Spices to Taste 


\WHEN the bread dough has risen take two 
cupfuls of it and put it into a bowl. Add 
the sugar, butter, milk and spices. Sift 
together the flour, yeast powder and salt; add 
them, with the raisins and figs cut into small 
pieces. Divide into buttered bread-pans and 
allow to rise. Bake until ready. This fig 
bread is delicious. 


Oatmeal Bread 
4 Cupfuls of Fine Oat- 
mea 
8Cupfuls of Boiling 
Water 
1 Cupful of Molasses 


OVER the oatmeal pour the boiling water 
and let it stand until cool, then add the 
yeast cake dissolved in a little lukewarm water, 
molasses, salt, and enough flour to make a stiff 
batter. Knead it with a little flour. Allow 
it to rise, then mould into loaves. Allow to rise 
again; then bake for one hour. This quantity 
will make eight nice loaves. 


1 Tablespoonful of Salt 

1 Yeast Cake 

Flour to Make a Stiff 
Batter 


Boston Brown Bread 


1 Cupful of Flour 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
1Cupful of Yellow 


ing Powder 
1 Egg 
2Cupfuls of Graham _ 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Flour 1 Cupful of Molasses 
1 Cupful of Sour Milk 1% Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Tees of Sweet Soda 
aVi1 


[DISSOLVE the soda in a little hot water, add 
the molasses and beat well, then add the 
salt, the egg well beaten, the sweet milk, the 
baking powder and white flour, and beat 
again. Add the sour milk, the cornmeal and 
graham flour, and beat again. Steam in a 
tightly covered steamer for three hours. Bake 
for twenty minutes. 


Cornmeal 


Rye Bread 


1 Pint of Rye Flour 38 Pints of Boiling 
1 Heaping Tablespoon- Water 
ful of Shortening 1 Yeast Cake 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt Some Flour 
1 Cupful of Molasses 


Mix together the rye flour, the white flour, 
shortening, salt and molasses and beat 
well. Add the boiling water, stirring thor- 
oughly, and set aside to cool. Take the 
molasses cup—without rinsing—make it half 
full of lukewarm water, crumble in the yeast 
cake, and, when the first mixture is cool 
enough, add the dissolved yeast cake and 
enough white flour to make a stiff dough. Set 
to rise Over night, stir down in the morning, 
divide into buttered tins, allow to rise well, 
and bake for three-quarters of an hour in a 
moderate oven. 





It has to be a good 
food that can be eaten 
every day without 
becoming tiresome. 





SNIDER 


PROCESS 


PORK & BEANS 


are good enough for 
every day 


HEY have a zest and a savor and 
a flavor all their own, because 
made from best materials only. 

The Snider way is different, makes 
the beans more digestible and more 
tasty. 

A bit of pork jowl, in itself a dainty, 

makes them luscious. 

The unsurpassed flavor is 
largely due to the seasoning— 
a delicious sauce made from 
Snider’s Tomato Catsup, also 
a perfect relish for the home 
table. | 

Use Snider’s Chili Sauce on 
meats, hot or cold, and fish. 


There is 
really a 
difference. 
Order 
Snider’s, 
the 

foods of 
quality. 


“It's the Process” 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 


Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


All Snider Products comply with 
all Pure Food Laws of the world. 

















Codfish Balls Fish Soufflé 
Creamed Fish Fish Chowder 


You will find 
BURNHAM & 
MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


a revelation for making these and many 
other dainty fish dishes. Really fresh Cod- 
fish— cooked — mildly salted — a few hours 
after taken from the ocean — immediately 
packed in our new sanitary parchment-lined 
—extra coated tins—no solder—no acid—no 
waste—no spoilage—ready for instant use. 
Grocers_ everywhere sell Burnham & 
Morrill Fish Flakes—or send 10c. and a 
regular 10c. tin will be sent you. It costs 
us 18c. to do this, but we want eve 
housewife to know Burnham & Morsill 
Fish Flakes at once. 10c. and 15c. sizes 
(except in Far West). Book of Special 
Recipes Free. 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CoO. 
Portland, Me., U.S. A. 





FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


No. 2611 Nainsook 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 


Wedding 2353-3: 


e 
100 in script lettering, iuceies two 
L, OTT ENGRAVING 


HARTSHORN TS eb SRL 


SH ADE ROLLERS NOTE — Each recipe here given haS been often tried by the housewife who contributed it to this page— 
in fact it is her most successful and best bread. This page is open to every Journal housewife. Have you not 
Bear the script name of a recipe that would be goOd for use on a page like this? Any kind for any dish, but, please, send just one: 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. yas Sant. If we like it we shall send you a dollar, but we Cannot return what we cannot use; all such will be 

>? 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. carefully destroyed. Address The “* Best Recipe Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








sets of enve' $ . Write for 
samples. i100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


SE ee -» 1039 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




































































Make Yourself a Hat 
Like This for $25.5 


Use one French Garland . . . . . . $9.75 
ne London Ostrich Pompon . os & a 
An Imitation Hemp Hat Shape 4.00 
Lining and Trimmings SE ok a) + | dee 
Total, $25.50 


Our Plume Catalogue and our beautiful 
Booklet entitled “‘Be Your Own Milliner™ 


show illustrations, descriptions and prices of 


LONDON PLUMES 


THE PLUME WITH «A TRADE MAR 


and accessories used in the production of many 
beautiful European and American hats which you 
can easily copy at home for very little money. 

We are the producers of the Celebrated London 
Plumes and sell them to you direct at a 10% advance 
above cost of production. 

The hat shape and accessories we will sell as a 
convenience to our ¢ 's at about wholesale cost. 

Circle the crown of your hat with the sea- 

son's favorite, London Gainsboro Garland, 

30 inches—32 inches . . . $8.75 and $10.75 

Special French Curl Plumes, London 

Camille, 19 inches long, 9 inches in width, $5.75 

Famous Willow Plumes, London Astor, 

About 20 in. in length by 13 in. in width, $6.95 

London 8, about 22 inches in length b: 

SEN le eee 
On all C. 0. D. orders, 50c 
must be enclosed to cover 
expressage, but when 
cash accompanies 
order we pre- 
pay express 

rges. 

not satisfac- 
tory return. 
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FEATHER COmGY 


LONDON. NEW YORK. oy 
NEWARK. CHICAGO. yoy 
Send ail mail orders toDept.A21W 34*h'St 
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Tdeakout door F winilune 


Rocker 77 Settee 106 Rocker 33 
Price $12 Price $11 Price $4.75 


Poetic — and Practical 


There is more than poetry to “Old Hick- 
ory” Furniture. Aside from rustic tinish 
smooth natural bark, graceful outlines and 
hand-woven seats which appeal to the ar- 
tistic sense, there is another side to genuine 
“Old Hickory” that is equally unique. 

“Old Hickory” Furniture endures the 
hardest kind of outdoor usage and exposure 
without damage. 

Made from the most durable wood that 
grows; lithe hickory saplings, joined in the 
way the sixty-five years of successful 
manufacture has shown to be the best, 


“Old Hickory” is without equal 


Wicker, willow. and painted wood can 
not approach it for endurance. The finest 
upholstering does not excel it in springy comfort. 

In the largest country home or the most un- 
pretentious bungalow, there isa place that ‘‘Old 
Hickory"’ alone can fill. The modest price puts 
this luxury within the reach of all. 

Our handsome new catalogue is yours for the 
asking. Address Dept. E 2. 


The Old Hickory 


Chair Co. (*2anines 


Martinsville, Ind. \ reang ane 
\ soma 


wed 


RY= 








Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 


Send us your old Ostrich feathers and Pe 
from them we will make a magnificeat Willow x 

Plume, faultlessly curled and dyed your favorite shade— 
guaranteed to look as well and to hold its shape and color 
and wear as long as any Willow Plume you can buy from a 
dealer at three or four times the cost. If prices are not satis- 
factory feathers will be returned at our expense. Reference: 










and Curling departments cannot be equaled. Write for prices. 


Peckham’s, 620 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Peckham’s Make ENT 












Central National Bank. The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning 








Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 








Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered in The Journal by Doctor Walker, but 


inquirers must always give their names and addresses. 
inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The Eyebrows Need Careful Attention 


. P. J. The arched eyebrow has been 
called ‘“‘the asset of the rainbow of peace,’ 
for when straightened by a frown it becomes 
a storm signal. When joy prevails the brow 
takes part in the general upward movement 
of the facial muscles. When grief holds sway 
the downward droop bears witness to depres- 
sion. Bushy eyebrows, by mantling the eye, 
result in an expression of gloom or even ferocity. 
It has been said that possibly the Chinese 
shave the brows knowing that their eyes are 
not particularly large or luminous. Care of 
the brows is well repaid. The skin under- 
neath needs as much attention as the scalp, for 
not infrequently one sees here a dry, scaly con- 
dition similar to dandruff of the scalp, and even 
tiny bald patches. For stimulating the growth 
of the brows one may apply crude petroleum 
or petroleum jelly. A small brow-brush is a 
toilet necessity, for its daily use imparts luster 
to the eyebrows and preserves their beauty. 


A Lotion for Summer Freckles 


VacaATION Girt. The following lotion is ex- 
cellent for removing summer tan and freckles: 


Sulpho-carbolate of soda . 50 grains 
WCG ss 6 Oe 2 ounces 
Rose water a oe ee 1 ounce 
Alcohol .. . ‘ 1 ounce 


This may be mopped on the spots with a bit of 
soft linen. 


Whistling Will Sometimes Stop Snoring 


SUFFERER. A novel way to stop snoring, 
said to be successful, depends upon the effect 
of mental suggestion. The authority for this 
statement declares that by whistling softly 
one can always stop the rumble of the snorer, 
even though the latter be in an adjoining room. 
The snorer, if she follows the rule laid down 
for her, will straightway close her mouth and 
breathe normally. Whether this result be 
universal or not there is no doubt that whis- 
tling is a most excellent form of minor exercise. 
Like singing, whistling strengthens the oo pe 
and lungs. Whistling, too, is a develope? of 
optimism. It is hard to stay grouchy while 
whistling scales, octaves, or the latest catchy 
air. The lips as well as the temper are im- 
proved by this practice. ‘‘A Whistling Girl” 
is not accepted among our modern aphorisms. 


The Social Advantages of Sound Teeth 


BusINEss Grrt. Remembering your ques- 
tion I copied for you some headlines that were 
conspicuously posted in the great hall of a re- 
cent health exhibit: Sound teeth help socially 
in sweet breath, in good looks, in clear speech. 
They help financially by saving dentists’ bills, 
physicians’ bills, time, strength and temper. 
They help in business and professional life 
to secure better positions. 


For Round Shoulders and Hollow Neck 


ANNA S. With arms extended at the sides, 
shoulders high, palms up, rotate the arms in a 
very small circle, keeping chest forward and 
stomach (not abdomen) back. As you work 
bring the shoulderblades as close together 
as possible. This exercise is excellent for 
straightening round shoulders and developing 
neck hollows. But you cannot accomplish the 
desired results in two weeks, nor yet in a 
month. You must persevere. 


The Question of Flies and Typhoid Fever 


PuzzLEp. The danger of the transmission 
by flies of the typhoid germ, although not 
great in well-sewered cities, is very grave in 
the country with the ordinary lack of sanitary 
precautions. In both city and country danger 
of transmission by water, milk and contact is 
ever present. It is time to correct the idea 
that bad smells from imperfect sewers cause 
special diseases, although impure air may 
impair health and thus make the body less 
resistant to disease. So it behooves us to 
screen our houses, and especially our food, from 
flies, our milk and water from contamination, 
and our neighborhoods from foul air. 


How to Have a Rose-Jar 


SuMMER Girt. When a girl is making a 
potpourri it behooves her to gather the harvest 
of roses early in the morning, when the petals 
are still wet with dew. The flowers are lightly 
tossed on a generous-sized table in a cool, airy 
place, where they are spread out and left to 
dry. Later they are shaken in half-inch layers 
into a wide-mouthed glass jar, the layers being 
separated by a sifting of salt. After gathering 
the desired quantity the salted flowers are left 
in the jar for ten days, being thoroughly stirred 
every morning. This is your stock. Now it is 
time to combine the spices. Mix in a bowl 
half an ounce of coarsely ground cloves and 
allspice, a quarter of an ounce of mace, 
half an ounce of cinnamon, 
an ounce of powdered orris- 
root, half a nutmeg, grated, 
and a quarter of an ounce of 
dried lavender flowers. The 
rose-jar may then be filled 
with alternate layers of stock 
and spices, and as you work 
pour over the mixture a few 
drops of the oils of orange 
flower, geranium, bitter 
almond, rose, and any other 
you fancy. At the end an 
ounce of toilet water or 
cologne, poured over the 
contents of the jar, will serve 
to blend the whole. This 
quantity is sufficient for a 
very large jar, or you may 
filltwo quart jars. By those 
who have tried it this pot- 
pourri is said to last for years. 
The jar is opened every day 
and emits a delightful 
garden fragrance. 





DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should 


The Girl Who Wears High-Heeled Shoes 


Country Grr. Little wonder that you 
cannot walk far without pain in high-heeled 
shoes. Actual measurement of the same foot 
first in a high-heeled shoe, then in a sensible 
shoe, has shown the difference in length to be 
half an inch, the former being the shorter foot. 
The heel of this foot is raised above the ground 
an inch and a half, while the height of the 
instep is increased three-fourths of an inch. 
Of course you are irritable and nervous, for the 
position of your body is strained and prohibits 
the lungs from getting their share of pure air. 


Painless Removal of Adhesive Plaster 


Home Nourse. In a recent medical journal 
a physician tells of the use of oil of wintergreen 
for the purpose of removing adhesive plasters 
from the skin. The process ordinarily is apt 
to cause considerable discomfort even if ab- 
solute pain be avoided. Only a little oil is 
necessary. When applied directly to the plas- 
ter it soon spreads through the adhesive 
material. For large pieces of plaster this 
physician uses an ointment consisting of 
lanolin and ten per cent. of oil of wintergreen. 


A Dry Shampoo 


City Grrt. A mixture of two hundred and 
fifty grammes of wheat flour, thirty grammes of 
powdered orris root and twenty grammes of 
starch makes an excellent powder for a dry 
shampoo. 


The Bare-Head Habit and Sunlight 


Tuin Harr. A German investigator has 
recently called attention to the fact that too 
great devotion to sun baths is harmful, causing 
nervousness, irritability, disturbances of the 
heart and circulation, and skin troubles that 
sometimes prove to be serious. Still later 
work seems to prove that the skin and hair are 
especially susceptible to the action of the sun’s 
rays. We have so long been taught that going 
with head bared to light and air is beneficial to 
the hair that the “ bare-head habit’’ has increas- 
ingly gained ground. A New England derma- 
tologist, after carefully Studying 312 young 
people between the ages of twelve and twenty 
years, believes that much direct sunlight is 
harmful rather than beneficial. Blondes were 
peculiarly susceptible, 293 out of the 312 cases 
of falling hair being those of fair persons. This 
fact is probably due to ‘“‘the finer texture and 
lack of pigmentary protection.’”’ The mis- 
fortune showed itself in about a month or six 
weeks after the return home from seaside or 
country. “It is all a question of dosage, and 
those who would go back to Nature and the 
bare-headed state of man must be warned of 
the necessity of moderation even in this simple 
indulgence.” 


Violet Cleansin2 Cream 


BarBARA Y. The following isa good formula 
for this cream: 


White wax 90 grains 
Spermaceti ioe Vee & & 6 eee 
Sweet almond oil . . ..... 1 ounce 
Reewe Waker ss ss sé et eh 1 ounce 
Extract of violets . 68 drops 


Ways to Reduce the Bust 


B. D. and FourTEEN. Any vigorous exer- 
cise that involves the muscles of the arms and 
chest will help you to get rid of superfluous fat 
in the adjacent parts. Consequently boxing 
and fencing are excellent for this purpose. And 
so are exercises with chest-weights. In the 
beginning the weights should not be over two 
pounds and a half. The weight may be 
gradually increased to five pounds, according 
to the increase of the girl’s strength. Each 
movement is practiced consecutively from ten 
to fifteenortwenty times. Over-fatigueis harm- 
ful, not helpful. A girl should never assume 
the responsibility of wearing tight clothing. 


One Way to Make Bath Bags 


ISABELITA. Cheesecloth bags about the size 
of the old-fashioned bean-bag are filled two- 
thirds with bran, oatmeal or cornmeal, a 
little powdered orris-root, a little almond meal 
and bits of fine toilet soap. Do not use the 
bag more than twice, for after being wet it 
quickly sours, especially in summer. 


To Fade Discoloration Due to Pimples 


Marie S. The brownish discoloration left 
after the healing of certain pimples may often 
be removed by the application of an ointment 
consisting of 84 drops of hydrogen peroxide to 
3 drachms of lanolin and 3 drachms of cold 
cream. 


When a Fingernail Shows Three Colors 


THEODORA. A nail showing three colors 
demands attention. The first step to take in 
the improvement of badly 
colored nails is care of the 
general health. The tints 
of the nail are often scruti- 
nized by an observant 
physician, for both the 
color and the texture of the 
nail are an open _ book 
full of information about 
the physical condition. 
It has been said that fur- 
rows running lengthwise are 
an indication of gout. 


For Excessive Perspiration 


B. M.W. You can make 
a good dusting powder of 
two drachms of powdered 
calamin, one ounce of pow- 
dered Florentine orris-root 
and three ounces of pow- 
dered starch. A simple but 
often effective measure con- 
sists in mopping the parts 
with alcohol or bay rum. 
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Why not? 


Why not put an end to silk glove 
worries, once for all;—why not get 
silk gloves that really fit—and retain 
their shape as long as they last? 
You know that Fownes Gloves are 
the world standard of style and 
durability, whateverthe season or 
the material. . . In fact 


SILK 
GLOVES 


fit like Fownes kid gloves and are 
madewith the same care and skill. 


There’s more than double tips in their 
favor:—exquisite texture, perfect fit and 
unusual durability are theirs as well. 
Ask for them. They cost no more. 


50c 75c $1.00 $1.50 


The name Fownes is in the wrist. 


Every pair Guaranteed. 






“It’s a Fownes—that’s all 
you need to know about e 
a glove.” 






























Save Your Wife 


From the Drudgery 
of Ironing 


The Imperial 
Self-Heating 
Flat Iron 


Does 
The Work 
in Half 
_the Time 


better and easier, at one-tenth the cost of the old 
way; besides saving strength, health and nerves 
of housewife or servant. Heats itself from the 
inside with gasoline or denatured alcohol. 
Better and cheaper than gas or electricity. 
No wires or tubes in the way. No waiting for 
irons to heat, no struggling with cold irons, no 
endless walking from hot stove to work. The 
Imperial Self-Heating Flat Iron is hot all the 
time. Heat instantly regulated. Burns five 
hours for one cent. Safe, cleanly, odorless. Use 
indoors or out, at home or traveling. Always 
ready. Light, beautiful. Guaranteed absolutely. 
Costs little. Pays for itself in 3 months. 


Illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Iron- 
Sent FREE ing Comfort,’ and 10-Day 
FREE Trial Offer. Write today. 


Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 16, 450-460 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago 
























On the Selvage 


of every yard of Stork Sheeting we 
put our registered trademark for your protection. Look 
forit! The world.wide popularity of Stork Goods has 
caused many inferior imitations to be sold as STORK. 

Be sure you get the Genuine Stork Sheeting—the only 
satisfactory waterproof fabric for baby’s crib and all 
household uses. Per yard, $1.00 and $1.50. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, we will send postpaid on receipt of price. 

FR. for dealer's name: A baby sponge bag 
made of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet. 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-L, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Pants, Stork Baby Shoes and 































WEDDING sn 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. 
ae 


Stati 00 Visi Cards,50c. Write for samples. 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS. 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, 
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Let Us Send Color 


Plans Free 


for the rooms you intend to deco- 

rate this season. Last year we fur- } 
nished without charge ten thousand Ni 
original plans for wall decoration. S 
These were used in some of the most y 
artistic homes, studios and offices Z 
in America, by people who selected \\X4 
the exquisite water color tints of \\i 
Alabastine in preference to wall SS 
paper, paint or kalsomine. Skilled 5 
designers prepared these plans. It | 

is service you could only obtain in 

the larger art centers at considerable 


expense. Write us for particulars, 


T 


is more artistic than wall paper or 
paint—and costs far less. It is 
too superior to compare with kal- 
somine—distinctly a wall covering 
for people of taste and refinement — 
used for more than a quarter of 
a century. 

With Alabastine you may give 
living room, library, dining room or 
bedroom an individuality of its own. 
The charming modified tints are 
given unstinted praise by architects 
and decorators who are producing 
some of the most attractive of the 
new city and country homes and 
public buildings. They specify 
Alabastine as the ideal foundation 
for all future decorating, for a new 
coat can be applied directly over 
the old without the expense and nui- Yy 
sance of washing the old Alabastine (| 
off the walls. 

Alabastine is absolutely sanitary 
and far more durable than any kind 
of kalsomine. Lasts longer, does not 
chip, peel or rub off if properly 
applied and covers more wall surface 
per pound than any other wall coating. 
It is the easiest to use—mixed simply 
with cold water—applied with an 
ordinary wall brush. 

Write today for samples of Alabas- 
tine decoration and the color chart 
of 82 exquisite tints. 

Every painter and decorator should be an 
Alabastine Man. If yours is not— write to us 
for the names of the men in 


your town who use Alabastine 
with best results. 


Full Five Pound Package: 
White 50c, Regular Tints 55c. 
Library Slips in Every 
Package. 


Alabastine 


Company 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 
405 Grandville Road. 


New York City, 
Desk 05-105 Water Street. 





CALABASTINE= 
DINING ROOM» _ 



















with the idiot leering at us from a corner, while 
the woman showed us a few bits of good old 
china which she was willing and eager to sell; 
and, as usual, the china opened the way to 
confidences. She had borne eighteen children 
and twelve were living. They had most of her 
china. She had had a wonderful cupboardful 
when her man was alive, but she had divided 
it among the children, because she knew they’d 
be good to her when she was old and needed 
help. They were all married except the 
“boy’’—and they were good children; but 
nobody wanted ‘“‘him,”’ so she had stayed and 
done her best for him. Not a word of self-pity 
or of reproach for the eleven who had failed 
her! She was not poor enough nor helpless 
enough yet to ask them for aid, though she 
“‘couldn’t keep the place as it should be.” She 
“got along nicely,” so she said, and her “boy” 
“helped her a good deal some days.” 

We paid egregious sums for the platter and 
bowl we carried away from that cottage, for 
the woman left us to fix the prices and we were 
paying a tribute to self-sacrificing motherhood, 
not a price for oldchina. But I keep my mul- 
berry bowl where I do not see it too often. 
There’s a hurt in it. 


OUIE ANN belongs to my Cornish cream- 
jug. She had a mother, too, a very busy, 

inconsequential mother who was quite willing 
Louie Ann should go to the States with us 
when Louie Ann herself proposed it. She 
had so many children that one more or less 
seemed to make little dfference, but there 
was no hard feeling about it. ~ 

We were sitting by the roadside under a 
hedgerow, gloating over a newly acquired 
pitcher, when Louie Ann materialized. She 
went at once to the point and asked us who we 
were, where we came from, and what we were 
doing; but she asked—be it admitted—with- 
out impertinence, ‘merely with a wide-eyed 
interest and a firm determination to get to the 
bottom of things before anything happened to 
snatch her opportunity from her. When one is 
ten years old, and third in a family of twelve, 
one needs to be alert and ready to snatch 
quickly any good thing that comes one’s way. 

We satisfied her curiosity upon all three 
points, and asked for personal statistics in 
exchange. She gave them promptly and added 
the information that there were things like 
our jug at her home and that she would take 
us to them, which she did at once and by a 
short cut through the hedge, and over a heart- 
breaking hill and in at a back door. We need 
not have hesitated about intruding through 
the back door. All doors and all intruders were 
alike to Louie Ann’s mother. She was used to 
hasty arrivals, and when Louie Ann explained 
us she merely swept small children off two bat- 
tered chairs, told us to sit down while the oldest 
girl looked for the china, and went on nursing 
her baby in an absent-minded way, without 
paying further attention to us until Louie Ann 
created a diversion by suggésting that she had 
decided to go to the States with us. Her 
mother didn’t know but that it would be a 
good thing, and the matter bade fair to be 
definitely settled before I found breath to 
explain hastily that we expected to travel long 
and far before returning to our American 
homes, and that for that reason we must 
regretfully decline to adopt Louie Ann. 

Nobody was particularly disappointed. The 
plan was dropped as inconsequentially as it 
had been formed. The mother sold us the one 
jug which the oldest girl had been able to find 
(something must have happened to the others, 
but no one knew what had happened), and bade 
us a good-by as absent-minded and imperturb- 
able as her greeting. Louie Ann carried the 
jug for us as far as the end of the village street 
and stood there looking after us as we turned 
away. She had had a fleeting and exciting 
vision and life was not too gay there in the 
overfull cottage on the Cornish cliff. 


T WAS on that same afternoon that we found 
Susan’s father down by the shore, waiting for 
the pilchards to come in. Fathers do not 
figure so conspicuously in old-china tales as do 
mothers, but once in a while they move across 
a scene, and from this old fisherman came some 
of the choicest of our Cornish china gleanings 
and a tale that haunts me sometimes when 
my memory is astir. 

The news of our quest had in some mysteri- 
ous way spread through the little fishing vil- 
lage, and the old man came up the rugged path 
toward us when he saw us standing among the 
rocks. He had heard we were looking for old 
china, so he said, and he had some he might 
as well sell. 

We followed him to his home—a little cot- 
tage thet had the half-tidy, half-neglected look 
of the home whose mistress has gone on a visit 
leaving her good man to fend for himself. 

The china on the cupboard shelves made 
our eyes gleam and the old man handled it 
lovingly, yet with a good-by in his touch. 

““There’s no use keeping it now,” he said 
quietly; ‘it would only be broken up. There’s 
no one to leave it to, and Martha, that’s my 
wife—she’s been dead twenty years—would 
rather somebody’d have it that would take 
care of it and keep it clean. There’s no good 
in a man’s keeping such things. My hands is 
too old and twisty to wash and wipe the likes 


My Hunt for Old China 
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ofthem. So anything you think they’re worth, 
ma’am—lI’m going to move away from here. 
I’ve got an old coastguard’s cottage down to 
the beach, and I’ll be moving there soon.” 

“But you’ve kept the china beautifully,” I 
said. ‘It isn’t even dusty.” 

‘Twas my daughter kept it clean. She’s 
gone away. She won’t come home no more: 
she won’t come home no more.”’ 

And while we were wondering whether the 
daughter had died or married, to our surprise 
and consternation the old man burst into sobs: 
a man’s dry, racking sobs, clearing the way for 
a torrent of bitter words. 

“QHE was a good girl, ma’am—my daughter 

Susan—always tended the house and kept 
me neat since her mother’s death—always 
straight an’ honest an’ decent. She was thirty- 
five years old, and had never had any men 
hanging around, not in all her life. And then 
that scoundrel came over from Canada, my 
own brother that I hadn’t seen these thirty 
years, and he was sixty—old enough to be her 
father—and her own uncle. We was glad to 
see him, for he had prospered, and he had nice, 
kind ways h'ding his black heart. He hadn’t 
been here two weeks when he asked Susan to 
marry him—his own niece, mind you, ma’am— 
and go to Canada with him. 

“Well, he just got the girl’s head turned and 
words did no good. I told them they couldn’t 
marry—’twas against the law—but he said he 
could marry her when they got to the States. 
We had a dreadful quarrel—I ’most killed him 
and kicked him out of the house. An’ Susan 
just got quiet and hard-like and wouldn’t talk, 
an’ went on getting ready to go with him. You 
can’t keep a woman thirty-five years old from 
doing her will—and so she went. 

“Do you think he’ll marry her, ma’am? An’ 
will it be a true marriage in the States?” 

‘(I’m sure of it,’’ I answered stoutly, and the 
assurance seemed to comfort him. 

Poor old fisher of p'lchards—and yet one 
understood Susan. Rebel and deserter? Yes, 
of course; but think of the narrow, restricted 
life, the unchanging round of duties, the blank 
years stretching on ahead of her, the man who 
came with new ways, new ideas, tales of a far 
country and a broader horizon. She had never 
seen him before. She could not realize that he 
was a reiative. He offered a way of escape, a 
chance to know a new world, a different life. 

What if he was old enough to be her father? 
What if English law forbade? What if duty 
and affection tugged at her heart and de- 
manded the sacrifice of her last remnant of 
youth and dull acquiescence in a lonely, color- 
less old age? She took her chance, and there’s 
no knowing what price she has paid; but, as I 
look up at my silver-luster teaset with the 
white vine design running over it, I send a 
sympathetic thought to Susan, wherever she 
may be, and another to the old fisherman who 
was far from his own youth ahd could never 
understand. 


¢ Sane memories come swarming as I 

look about my room. The Bristol cream- 
pitcher belonged to the little old spinster who 
had so nearly been a bride that her home was 
ready and her wedding china was on the 
shelves. But the fishing-boat did not come 
in the day before the wedding. Winds are 
not always soft and kind along the rugged 
Cornish coast. 

The wedding china still stands on the 
shelves, and from the window of the home that 
was ready an old woman watches the fishing- 
boats put out from shore. She will show her 
china sometimes, but she will not sell it, and 
the neighbors who told us her story said she 
would not talk. Yet we spent a long after- 
noon with her, and at the end of it we were 
friends; and she sometimes gives bits of china, 
though she will not sell them. 

There is a piece of Staffordshire over my 
door, which was also a gift; but it came from 
a comfortable old farmhouse on the road to 
Penzance, where on the last day of the season’s 
hunting two bedraggled china-hunters took 
refuge from a lashing storm and were dried by 
a great fire and fed on fruit pasties and clotted 
cream and entertained right royally by a sturdy 
and happy grandmother and her sturdier and 
happier daughter and eight grandchildren— 
sturdier and happier still. There were dogs, 
too: an amazing number of cheerful, well- 
behaved puppies quite in tune with the family; 
and a kitchen-maid who brought in the pasties 
was buxom and rosy and beaming, and when 
the farmer himself tramped in, dripping but 
genial, the children and the puppies swarmed 
over him joyously and the whole room fairly 
rocked with jollity and good will. We went 
out from that home with gift pieces of Old 
Staffordshire under our arms, and in our hearts 
a comfortable conviction that, after all, in spite 
of the House of Lords, and the Labor ques- 
tion, and the Irish members, and the budget, 
and the pauper statistics, Old England had not 
quite gone to the bad and might still worry 
through. 

Meanwhile the Sentimentalist and I can 
heartily recommend to all lovers of old china 
and white roads and sunshine, and simple, 
kindly folk, that part of the “right little, tight 
little island” which straggles from Land’s End 
up to Dartmoor. 












Simply FY 
Matter of 


Intelligence. 


THIS “PHOTO SHOWS. SIXTY 
KERNELS OF CORN BEFORE AND. 
AFTER POPPING. : 


60 KERNELS OF UNPOPPED 
CORN WEIGH 6 GRAMS AND FILL 9%, 
OF A CUBIC INCH. ’ 


60 KERNELS POPPED WEIGH 6 
GRAMS AND FILL 7) CUBIC. 
INCHES. ‘ 


WEIGHT REMAINED THE SAME— 
VOLUME INCREASED 16 TIMES. 


—simply an exaggerated 
case of what happens 
when Soap Powder is 
made by the new method. 

Each Grain of Soap 
Powder is POPPED— 
FLUFFED-FLAKED 


—it Fills more space— 
yet does no more work. 
Besides- Water is add- 
edto Increase the Weight 
—again Decreasing the 
value of the Powder. 


PEARLIN 


IS 


POPPED 
FLAKED 
FLUFFED 
WATERED 


PEARLINE is the 
same DRY—DENSE— 
CONDENSED-EFFI- 
CIENT Soap Powder it 
has been for 30 years. 
A tablespoonful will do 
the work of several of 
terre we) ©) oars bea Whole) @ Bite 
Powders. PEARLINE 


is more than ever 





IN HARD WATER SECTIONS 
@ Those who do not—will not use 
PEARLINE will find SOPADE 
the greatest known Water Softener. 
@ If your grocer does not keep 
SOPADE send your name and ad- 
dress to 
JAMES 


ew York ( 


PY Ee 
Works 


& SONS 
Edgewater N. | 
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boards, receiving their diplomas, or even prepar- — = CRESCENT «eco ous. fe id de 

The White Mountain Freezer Co. ing to write learned degrees after their names. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


A high-school or a college education is a 
wonderful and desirable thing—membership 








Dept. F. in The Girls’ Club has helped many an am- on 
‘ bitious girl to pay for one—but there are he 
colleges and colleges, and you are the grad- 
uates of the greatest one of all—the unexcelled oh 
School of Practical Experience. Your college th 
pin—isn’t it the gold-and-diamond Swastika, 
the prettiest emblem ever adopted by an = 
organization of girls? For a diploma, a check fe 
from the now world-famous Girls’ Club for fifty th 
or a hundred dollars salary, secured through “e 
earnest work, is about as eloquent a certificate “ 
of your possession of brains and ability as the At 
most elaborate sheepskin document ever issued 
by an institution of learning. A pretty sum- 
; mer hat purchased with the proceeds of your 
A the diamond own labor sheds fully as much credit on you H. 


trade mark: as the mortar-board, may be equally becoming, 

: Be and you are sure to get more wear out of it; 
while as for degrees, what more honorable one 
for a girl in these busy, active days than the 
letters ‘‘M. M.”—Maker of Money? 


Bea is a letter from one of our “girl grad- THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY 


Dear Girls’ Club: Established 1853 PHILADELPHIA 


It is with great pleasure that I acknowledge the 
twenty-dollar prize check, which brings my earn- 
ings to forty-seven dollars and twenty cents. I 
doubt if there ever was a member of the Club ! 
more surprised at her success. I am certainly 
doubly proud of my membership, and I want to 


Saute at as ae eee oe oe Rustic Hickory | $990 | 400 PLANS FOR $1.00 


me. A CALIFORNIA MEMBER. Ch (AND 25c. FOR POSTAGE) 

: : “a) ARE YOU GOING TO 

The man wh HERE are air ONLY iii ‘| BUILD? THEN SEND 
. ¥ Girls We Send to some girls, US $1.25 FOR OUR 400 

sells another piano 


however, who PLANS OF BOTH SIN- 
“Truly” College Sf are reading 
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Comfortable, handsome, durable 
chair for porch, lawn or den. 
Madeof young hickory with bark 
































































GLE AND DOUBLE 
bs ; n. No paint arnish to 
will probably tell you The Girls’ oe. hide natural beauty of HOUSES, FLATS, COT- 
h are ; Club column wood. Puttogeth- TAGES AND BUNGA- 
that the Packard 18 SeC- at this moment, to whom nothing else which er by old school LOWS FROM $300 TO 
”> ’ I say or print compares in interest with my 6 craftsmen to out- $12,000 SHOWING 
ond best. But ll statement that, quite aside from the educa- Style living, nomatrerhow | | FLOOR PLANS, EXTERIOR VIEWS, ESTIMATE 
ti di tt b ‘ °F t b tion inseparably connected with working and a used or abused. OF COST AND PRICE OF PLANS OF EACH HOUSE. 
nd it to be rs est”’ oe being paid for work, the Club has sent many Shipped prepaid, east of OUR BUSINESS FOR 25 YEARS HAS BEEN PLANNING 
if t th b tt a girl to a really truly college, by helping her RockyMts. 2.50. With HOMES AND WE WILL SAVE YOU TWO-THIRDS THE 
If you go to the bottom to earn sufficient money for her tuition. I rockers, 78 cents extra ee ae ARATE OUR WORE, 
of the iano uestion think they make the most interesting corre- If your dealer will not sup- on tee ee, 4 : 
spondents I have, these girls who, as one of ply you the Genuine Rustic 
Duckesd a : an aot vat pS years old, 80 touchingly Hickory Furniture, order F H. segue & a5 RACERS, 
>Ké °. ’ rom Us. 61 MuRRAY BLK. RAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
ackard pianos and piano puts it, “have hungered and fought for an HAND MADE FREE S22!oz ith over : 
players are sold by the bet- education for so long that I had nearly given a, ee ——— = 
Pe r . ic Hickory . , — * 
ter dealers everywhere— 1D me = chin ee L juntil I'saw your Tables, Rockers, Swings and Odd Pieces. Write for it today. RIBBONS — Buy From First Hands 
° OURNAL With its Girls ub. From the mill t u direct delivered 
or direct by The Packard Welcome! every girl, young or old, married RUSTIC HICKORY FURNITURE CO. of ents Walt-ollics or does Gy cnall. 
Compan y> Fort Wa yne, or Reyes who has ore — yg fo 16 State Street LA PORTE, IND. Fe ienirodnce ove goods, we will hsaagh 
. which money can satisfy, and who is willing . ; Ser aa tts seg Pelle «nae Aly, 
ining Be for bee to =a wit us age she has senses my A for 50 cents; 2% yards oi satin tlfeta, 454 
u A— ur r ersonal re to her inquiry, explaining our eT ee Fe a Ss. ari ———— 1 inches wide, for 50 cents, in either Black, 
ate (iecces plan of money-earning, of winning the gold- | RAR RA Whe, Pike SeaiCoainal 
pay ment P an—to- ay and-diamond Swastika pin, and receiving all % liananannaadiil Send for samples, circular and prices. 
other privileges attached to membership in the M. KUNZ NNN ANANNIANANNIZNZNNIAT THE BONSILK CO., Dept. F, 42 Broadway, New York City 
rag rig A lose —, <—- —— — a Low Prices Ornamental i iron fence i is cheaper than wood 
it, please, for some giris oO. unny ittle or barns, churches, cemeteries, Pu c 
skeptical note lies right at my elbow now. “It Grounds. Best Poultry and Farm feace. Free Catalog. Write Fi ae — BOOK F ree 
] t t h t he it ae THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 891, Decatur, Ind. 
seems almost too much to expect,” says its ox ecatur, 








Duplex Fireless Stoves im- 
prove quality of food; Bake, 
and Stew; saves 





writer, “‘that merely writing to you could bring 


SPRING TONIC is needed such results as the Club girls tell of.” ANNCUNCEMENT Fes yey amet 






























It does indeed seem too much to expect! | w\EKSTo i wet, Soe nl Sees - ote 

‘ s pect: 150 Partial Scholarships to be awarded by the Chicago i ha ‘i i of metal, with metallic or stone 

to clear the system of the I never agreed more heartily with a corre- Musical College will be received from June 1st to sg Gabe. Deplen: Je. with 3 abe- 

B spondent than with this one. But if a girl | September 2d. CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. UES es beste tat ee ke. 

winter’s impurities. ut it isn’t satisfied with “merely” writing me, or CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE minum lining. Write to-day. 
should not be a drug. The even with “merely” reading my prompt reply, Founded 1867 Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President The Durham Mfg. Co. 

but is ready to join the Club in good earnest, NEW COLLEGE BUILDING, 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago Box 50 Muncie, Ind. 


sparkling, delicious beverage 
that you so easily make with 


Hires 
Household Extract 


invigorates the whole system. 


and to put heart and soul into the work given 


her, she can earn money. ThisI know. I’ve ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


never yet seen the desired thing, from a piano 


to a camp in the wilderness, from a college ¥ MALT E D MILK : b.. 
acon a trip to Europe, which it was ; 

beyond the powers of a Girls’ Club girl to : 

secure for herself. But it all began with The Food-Drink for all ages. 





. bt be “merely writing” to Better than Tea or Coffee. \ 
Made of sarsaparilla, juniper, Tue MANAGER oF Tue Gris’ CLUB Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
sassafras, hops and other Tue Lapres’ HoME JourRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





good things of Nature, it 
has Nature’s fine flavor. 
A package makes 5 gallons 
of Rootbeer. A pleasure to 
make. Sold everywhere, or sent 
by mail, on receipt of 25 cents. 


The Charles E. Hires Co. 


206 North Broad St. 
Phila., Pa. 


BS] Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S”— Everywhere | | 2 








_ KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 
USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND as HE PALISADE MFG. CO. E 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 4 SAMPLE FREE (S 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 





























STYLE and EASE during 


MATERNITY 


You who are prospective mothers: 
Krowthat theH. & W. 
(Marmo) Maternity 
Corset Waist gives 
a trim and stylish 
figure— without the 
slightest endanger- 
ment to the well- 
being of either 
mother or child— 
throughout the 
entire wearing 
period. 

Scientifically 
designed to give 
support wherever 
needed, it is soft 
and pliable with 
lacings on either 
side, adjustable to 
the comfort of the 
wearer. And thus, 
also, it holds the figure 
stylishly and naturallv 
after confinement. All 
steels removable. : t \ : 

Particularly desirable in convalescenice or after 
surgical operations. In fact whenever stays are 
desirable but corsets are too unyielding this Waist 
is unapproachable for comfort and stylish lines. 
Made with button or clasp front. 


Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2.00 at all dealers— 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


2 Cube into 
See I BS a Cup 













Simply as 
Add , ~ 
Boiling |Goa % 
Water SSS 


“A Cube Makes a Cup” 


You can make a cup of refreshing, 
tempting Steero Bouillon in a moment 
and without trouble of any sort. Just 
drop a Steero Cube into a cup and add 
boiling water. The bouillon is ready at 
once —there’s no cooking to do, not even 
seasoning to be added. 


‘STEERO 


(TRADE-MARK) 








Sheathlyne (ae : College Girl 
No. 546 No. 3 


$1.00 _ Sa $1.50 





A Drink When Fatigued 


° 4 M4 
é A We IRED muscles, tired nerves, si Bouillon Cubes _ ‘ 
tired brain—W ELCH’S is good ian nap ara ata 
W W for them 8 3) a Each Steero Cube contains just the 
; : : proper quantities of beef, vegetables, spices 
an ' ; : : and seasoning to make a cup of richly 
. a" Nature puts into grapes certain flavored, delicious, appetizing and whole- 
Growing Girls’ Figures Moulded \ elements that help to restore bodily some bouillon. Convince yourself — 
Properly sR ( and mental strength—and WELCH |KO Seuil tue 
vogue culte s00 tak tan bole won tte keeps these elements in. ea 
health and their figures. mee (\\ f ie. Free Sam les 
coahine koitae tron oe support, not : 4 All h d f h d Ca / p 
either of the two famous He& W. Corset Waists ~ ities aN the good or the grape—an Ak ee. and try Steero Bouillon in your own 
Surtees sunk Candeal ake Geet aeles senile sor | : only the good—is in home. Most grocers and druggists sell 


to the wearers. The abdomen and bust are sup- 
ported, the shoulders straightened, and the youthful 
figure gradually and healthfully trained toward 
the requirements of fashionable womanhood. 


Steero Cubes. If yours does not, send 
35¢ fora box of 12, postpaid ; enough for 
12 cups. Tins of s0and 100 Cubes are 


The “Sheathlyne” is cut high for tall girls. The : : : 
“College Girl” is cut low for the petite girl or for 4 more economical for household use. 
athletics. For all ages from 7 to 17. i &. 
At Department Stores—or sent prepaid on rece'pt of price e : ae) ‘ ; Distributed and Guaranteed by 
H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. WW 7 Schieffelin & Company 


171 William Street, New York 
Under Food Law, Serial No. 1 








sed Cidenlant on EWens sect oe sabetitere | | Che National D rtrRR Oe 
Grape Juicejy 
3 Be sure and get WELCH’S. If 


you Say just ‘‘grape juice’ you may 
get any kind of grape juice. If 
you say WELCH’S and gez 

































































































. - r “ & 3 
WELCH’S you will avoid disap- ‘ It Makes a Wonderful 
pointment. | r Difference 
ro es 
ND No one who ever sipped 
“i Welch Grape Punch was not 
LE ‘aia OY ready immediately for the 
\T- : . 
ar second glass. Make it this way: 
TO =} ° 
1G S A (2 = The juice of three lemons and one orange, 
TE one pint Welch’s, one quart water and one oe 
= HILDREN need more attention than cup of sugar. Served cold; if a punch bowl in the look of your 
on owa-ype in taking proper care of the is used, add sliced orange, pineapple, etc. by silverware when you clean 
air and scalp. ela : : . 
RK. A frequent shampoo with Lifebuoy will not : j to a it every week with 
SA only beep the Genip clean endl basin, tho The above recipe and many others are in . 
hair vigorous and glossy, but will destroy our free booklet of grape juice recipes. Write ( sey 
the germs of infectious disorders to which : ws ee 
oH. they are exposed at school or play, if it is for it today. : 
—_! freely used for the Bath and all toilet pur- m P : 
7 poses. They like it and enjoy using it be- Your druggist or grocer will supply you with ILVER REAWN 
ds cause it “feels so good. WELCH’S. If he hasn’t it he will get it. 
red at all D i ‘ m x (. ee Wi : . 
ail. 5c emi i We will mail you a trial 4-oz. bottle for 10c. Or ~ Used by overa pe Peel mntane. 
igh If not at your dealer's send 5 we will send you a trial case of 12 pints for $3.00, 2 A a — — lhe sain vane 
1 no yo’ ealer sen oc , 
+o (stamps pe tron Foe full size cake, express free east of Omaha. re = . us i - ae oe ee 
tc ‘0 LEVER BROS. C just as harmless to both your ‘i 
=) _ Dept.C - Th W ] h G J ° Cc silver and your hands. — 
en. Cambridge, Mass. e e Cc rape uice ompany Removes all dirt, dullness and dis- - 
ces. : lorations from Silver, gold and other 
ity Westfield, New York SER ES pepe a rticntod their original bright- 
——— ‘ e : ness. 38 years or. the Market. 
sed i Hosiery Economy— Bs sure you got the genrine™ Weight’ 
| : i OU can save money every time you buya Steer Cooam’ Foom td — 
s im- _<, pair of stockings for any member of the A large sample jar sent for 6 cents 
ooo Rael logue of HOSIERY foc MEN: WOMEN sa ae 
saves logue o! z ior yy MEN an 
Mad CHILDREN. E leand gradei " J, A. WRIGHT & CO. 
rte ? 4 sented. We are pea degre eal divest at 70 Court Street Keene N.H 
2 alu- , wholesale prices, saving the retailer's profit. 
$4.50. WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE “‘J."" It costs 
e alu- you nothing and meansa great saving. Send $1.45 for 
»-day. 3 pairs Pure Silk Boot Ladies’ Hose with lisle top in 
‘ black, tan, white, pink, sky or lavender; or 3 Pairs p 
-0. Men’s All Silk Hose. State kind, size and color. They 5 R O M E R S $ 1 
. Ind. will be sent prepaid. If you don't like them, return 
a them, we will refund your money. 2A Direct From Factory. All Charges Prepaid. 
“ steady income can be made by spending your lei- 5 ROMPERS, pink or blue chambray, low neck, short 
4 sure time representing us. Write for particulars. sleeves, hound with bias bands, 5 for $1.00. 
CONSUMERS DISTRIBUTING CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York See ee ea ecaitnntee. et ae 
; ° 3 ROMPSES, good grade Madras, gee 
blue an, S Or stripes; yoke, collar, 
Royal Skirt Supporter ofA aE ge fer gh Fe 
. $ 2 ROMPERS, very fine Madras, all colors 
Absolutely prevents skirt or Hydegate suting in Blue or Tan, as in 
. . cul. - . 
me. and waist separating. Hy ade Galates, as in cut, all colors, 75¢. 
An ; : - 1 ; % i it, white, t nd 
Easily and quickly adjusted = wy 2 te years: $1.60 csth — 
ore 25 without sewing. 4 Boys’ blue denim Overalls, sizes 2 to 14 
, “ years, 00. 
—— ¢ At your dealers’ or by mail 25c. LGone! sieuns Waists, madras or chambray, 
Dip Buckle. Silver, gold and assorted colors, al! neck sizes, 4 for $1.00. 
green-gold finishes. 50c to $2 each. 3 Girls’ tub Dresses, percale or dress ging- 
Royal Hair Roll. Woven, extremely ham, all fators, Py ged ground. 
1 one sizes 2 By . a 
ge cane washable, all colors, Boys’ bloase suit Dri or ttmoe, white ont 
Careful attention in filling Buckle and Hair Roll mail orders. Setemection ned > pas ay setureed. 
“ Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. A Co. 80 Cl St. B kiya, N.Y 
J.H. Taylor & Co.,5147 DeLancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. Se ed 
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METROPOLITAN 
SWEET 
~ CHOCOLATE 


HIGHEST 
IN 


QUALITY 
SMOOTHNESS 


AND 


FLAVOR 


THE BEST CHOCOLATE 
THAT HIGH GRADE 
MATERIALS, 
SKILLED LABOR, 
INPROVED MACHINERY, 
AND EXPERT BLENDING 
CAN PRODUCE IN A 
PLANT WHERE 
PURITY, QUALITY, FLAVOR 
AND 
CLEANLINESS 
REIGN SUPREME 


50-Cent Box free 


Tf You Send Postage 


Send us eleven two-cent stamps. They’ll 
bring you by return mail a beautiful box full 
of Frou Frou—the dainty, fascinating wafer 
that has captivated two continents. It has 
a fairy-like, honey-comb shell with a creamy 
filling of indescribable deliciousness. 

One taste of this enticing confection— 


Frou Frou) 


(The world’s greatest wafer) 














(baked and packed at Amsterdam, Holland) 


| 
i | 
will make youa Frou Frou enthusiast. You’ll 
| want Frou Frou always in your home to delight \ 
those you entertiin, \| 
| We're glad to ‘‘stand treat’’ for your first taste to get || 
acquaintedand for advertising purposes. Only 10,000 boxes 
|| will be distributed. 

Write today and be 
|} sureofabox. Should 
you be too late we'll 
return your stainps. 

Biscuit Fabriek p 
“De Lindeboom’ 
American Branch 
15 No. Ionia Street 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


" Thes 50c 
box free. 


| Frou Frouits me! 
sold by all grocers. 








Best, most practical and durable press made. 
Unequaled for making Jellies, Jams, . 
Grape Juice, Fruit Ices and hundreds of 
other things. Saves time, labor and trouble. 
Clamps to table or handy place. Put ma- 
terial in colander, fix beam in position, 
attach crank to wheel and every pound 
pulled on wheel exerts 48 Ibs. pressure on 
plunger. Made of steel and iron, $3.95 
plated, four quart size, price only le 
If your dealer will not supply you order 
of us. Sold on 10 days’ trial. Money 
back if not satisfied. Write for Free book- 
let, ‘‘Aunt Sally's Best Recipes."’ Also 
describes Yale Fruit Presses. 
VICTOR M. GRAB & CO. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


1160 Ashland Block CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Fay WEA/Stockin 


Fit fine. Feel fine. 
Wearbest. Save mending 
and trouble. Try them now. 
Buy of your dealer. If he 
cannot supply you,‘ order 
from us by mail. Safis/ac- 
tion or money back. 

FA 

















cost andannoyance of 
Supporters, Stay up smooth. 
Best for health, comfort and 
economy. Guaranteed. Fold- 
er free. All weights for boys, 
girls and women 25c to 50c 
FA NIT 
Regular lengths for women, 
boysand girls. Same superior 
yarns,dyes and wear. Expan- 
Sion tops for women 2Sc to 40c. 









For men. Extra wear and com- 
fort. None better. Save darn- 
ing. Guaranteed. Buy now and 
note the difference. 


Box 104 Elyria, Ohio 











ENTERTAINMENTS 


By Florence Magill Wallace 


UST a few suggestions on money-making 

entertainments for those who love “The 

Little Brown Church in the Vale” and 
“The Little White School in the Lane.”” Those 
who wish to give an elaborate entertainment, 
expecting to make a large sum of money, need 
not read this column this month unless they 
wish to know how people in the country raise 
money for their piano funds, school libraries, 
school supplies, the coal man, and Grange 
benefits. I have such interesting letters from 
some of the new friends who live in the out-of- 
the-way districts, telling me of the difficulties 
they have encountered in trying to raise these 
small funds. You may be interested in a few 
of the letters which I have received. One 
teacher writes: 

I have eight pupils in my school, ages five to 
eighteen, and I am very anxious to know of some 
way to interest and entertain their parents and at 
the same time make some money for a school 


organ, which we can purchase for forty-five 
dollars. 


If only there were twelve children instead of 
eight I would know at once what to suggest, 
but there were no other children in the neigh- 
borhood. I imagined that perhaps some of 
the older sisters would help them out, and 
as they wanted an outdoor play I suggested 
their giving that beautiful playlet by Louise 
Saunders, “‘The Woodland Princess.’”’ This 
was given last May as their closing school 
entertainment, and they realized twenty-five 
dollars toward the organ. 


ONE of the busy mothers in a country dis- 
trict in the South was anxious to raise a 
certain sum toward the Rural Circulating 
Library. She told me they had no place to 
give such an entertainment except in the 
schoolhouse. Her letter telling me of their 
success was most interesting, and some parts 
of it I think will be helpful to you: 

By using the paper scenery which we obtained 
in New York we converted the school platform 
into a very nice stage, and used four parlor cur- 
tains (portiéres) for the stage curtain. We seated 
two hundred people in the schoolroom, which 
usually seats sixty children. They have the regu- 
lar school desks and seats, of various sizes for the 
different-aged children. We borrowed long planks 
from the neighboring sawmill, which were placed 
across these desks, and seated one hundred and 
twenty—although their feet did hang over. Chairs 
were placed where space allowed for the old 
folks. We cleared exactly fifty dollars; and now 
we are ready for another entertainment to pay for 
next year’s books. 


Their entertainment was in two parts, inter- 
spersed with musical selections. One was 
quite novel—a vocal solo accompanied by 
phonograph. ‘Fun in the Photograph Gal- 
lery” was given as Part One; and ‘Charity 
Higgin’s Vocal Organ,’ a monologue by 
Charity, assisted by eight girls who can sing, 
was a prominent number of Part Two. A 
drill by the small boys of the school, called 
“‘The Yankee Doodle Drill,” and the Baby 
Song from ‘‘ Wang”’ given by ten tiny little 
girls in baby costumes completed a splendid 
program with plenty of laughs, and was just 
long enough not to tire the audience. 

These Rural Circulating Libraries seem to 
be very popular in the country districts. Do 
you havethem? You should, for this is a very 
good way to bring the parents and neighbors 
to the schoolhouse, all of the books being 
circulated through the school. 


WANT to tell you about that Baby Song 

from ‘‘ Wang.” Of course it is old; so are a 
lot of other good things. But this little song 
has wonderful possibilities. The verses de- 
scribe the Mother Goose rhymes, and while 
the little tots sing the chorus three older chil- 
dren, representing Little Bo-Peep, Old Mother 
Hubbard and Little Jack Horner, appear as 
living pictures when the screen, which is just 
back of the little chorus, is removed Cos- 
tumes for the babies are long white night- 
dresses and caps, and each child carries a doll 
in baby clothes. 

Another good song—old but ever new and 
charming—is “I Can’t Do That Sum” from 
“Babes in Toyland.” Eight little girls and 
boys in school costumes, each carrying a slate 
and pencil, are the pupils, seated on a brick 
wall. The little soloist who acts the part of 
teacher is seated upon a small wooden bench. 
For the garden wall use wooden boxes covered 
with red paper outlined with white chalk to 
represent bricks. Appropriate gestures are 
given with the chorus. 

‘Aunt Hulda’s Parin’ Bee” was given with 
great success recently for a Sunday-school bene- 
fit, ending with a ‘‘parin’” contest in which 
nearly all of the guests participated. They 
say every farmer’s wife for miles around made 
mincemeat the next day, for they pared apples. 


AMOCE trial is always pleasing and creates 
a great deal of interest for the Grange enter- 
tainments, especially when the question con- 
cerns woman’s rights, as women usually have 
to take the most important parts in these en- 
tertainments. That very clever monologue, 
““How Mandy Got the Vote,’’ could be intro- 
duced for the sake of humor. “The Great 
Breach-of-Promise Case” has been a very 
popular mock trial and is obtainable with full 
directions. 

A humorous sketch easily staged is en- 
titled “‘ Bill Perkins’s Proposin’ Day.’ One 
scene, a “‘settin’-room,” and four characters, 
two being men and two women. 

“The Universal Exchange,” a more elabo- 
rate affair requiring fourteen characters, is new 
and has met with unusual success. 

A last word of advice to the friends of ‘‘the 
little white schoolhouse” and ‘the little 
brown church”: Do not charge more than 
twenty-five cents for any entertainment— 
even a lecture—if you wish a large crowd. In 
the country much time is consumed in getting 
to these places; so it is wiser to give enter- 
tainments which will amuse for a small sum, 
and so have everybody come to them. 
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The Yale Timelock 


How Yale Timelocks Guard 


the American Treasure 


VERY night, and over each Sunday and holiday, 
30,000 Yale Timelocks take charge of the ponder- 
ous steel Vault and Safe doors in most of the banks 
| of the United States. 
| No instance is known of a robbery through the fail- 
ure of Yale protection. 

In the same works where are made these wonderful 
locks, we also make the Yale Cylinder Locks, Night 
Latches and Padlocks, the accepted standard of lock excel- 

lence all over the world. 


These are the locks to put on the doors of your house, 
closets, cupboards, chests—or wherever you have some- 
thing to keep. 
| No record is known where a Yale Cylinder Lock, 
| Night Latch or Padlock has been picked by a thief. 

Because every kind of Cylinder Lock we make has 
i| the same unfaltering Yale Quality found in the thirty 
i} thousand Yale Timelocks that nightly tick away the 
seconds in the Banks of the United States. 



























| 
| No Product is a Yale Product unless it bears our Mark. | 
Let us send you—free—a little book that tells all about them. | 


The Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. | 


| g Murray Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Chicago, Boston, Washington 


| The Makers of Yale Products _ Sa" Francisco 





Any Hardware Dealer can 
supply Yale Products. 







Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware London, Paris, Hamburg 
Door Checks and Chain Hoists 





Save 75c on Every Dollar’s 
Worth of Fuel icourePwit bet 


Yes—75% of fuel bills, 75% of your time and worry saved— 
food cooked 75% better than ever before—these are a few of the 
benefits you’ll get from my Rapid Fireless Cooker. It gives you 
the best tasting, most healthful food —and it’s the one thing that 
will reduce the high cost of living in your home. 





sinstinec Mh este iN 
I Am the Original 
Fireless Cooker Man 


FIRELESS 
COOKERS 
























Now— 


10,000 
On Special Price Proposition 


Last year I sold 30,000 Fireless Cookers. Often one customer 
brought me three or four others. Now I’m going to hurry out 10,000 
Cookers to all parts of the country quick at an astonishingly low 
price—and reap my profits in the extra sales they’ll make. 

Rush a postal today for this startling price offer, and the 30-day 
free test you can have before you decide to keep the Cooker. This 
offer is on the famous Rapid Fireless Cooker—the cleanest and most 
sanitary —all metal—no pads or cloth lining—beautifully finished 
cases with dust proof tops. 


H . with complete Catalog, 
Mailed Free—125-Page Recipe Book 2) 0tjai°'Price, 30-Day 
Free Test Offer. Remember my Cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries,Boils, 


Steams and Stews any and ail kinds of foods most de/iciously, 
A postal brings full particulars, FREE. 


William Campbell Company, Dept. 213, Detroit, Mich. 
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’ Bradford Academy *eceur* 


BRADFORD, MASS. 
One hundred and eighth year. 

Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 
Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. General course 
of five years and two-years’ course for High School g 
graduates. Address 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M. Principal. —————— 
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ee “&&! Have You a Copy of This Catalogue? 
OT merely elastic, or ab- || ’ UNDER THE IT IS FREE 
sorbent, or cool, or venti- . MULBERRY TREE Our Beautiful Catalogue illustrated 


lated, but possessing all these ee here is the largest EXCLUSIVELY 
qualities in one sum total of |) ~ (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) WEARING APPAREL CATA- 
underwear perfection. Wor H ea the mind. And the mind—that sensitive LOGUE issued in New York City. 
by two million people. Buy | instrument attuned to all the immensities of It contains over 2,000 ILLUS- 



































We pay all mail or 
express charges 
to your town no 
matter where you 








Ast live—no matter how 
. a. 2 the intellectual spheres—the mind is what TRATIONS and descriptions of 
a suit. Look for the label. . really matters.” ; the latest BROADWAY and large or how small 
Write us for Illustrated Catalogue i te MR _ ae ogee selves count, te FIFTH AVENUE styles in— your order may be. 
’ sai iss arteris with conviction—adding year ’ ° ’ —_ 
MEN’S — BOYS’ beneath her breath the dawning of a smile in Ladies ’ Men 7 a Z We P ositively guarantee 
50c and Drawers 25c & her sad eyes, “ We shall jolly well find that our Boys’, ’ Children’s an satisfaction in everything 
E 2 ; : Te material selves count.” Infants’ wear. that you buy from us and if 
Union Suits Union Suits | Miss Ann’s hearing, as already remarked, Do not fail to write your purchase should prove 
$1.00 50c ; was preternaturally sharp. She _ started. TODAY for a copy of tisf, 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY ; “My dear Christobel, what an expression! this authentic Fashion Book =o sfactory you may re- : 
: : And do you not think that under these cir- = Cae Se York Styl turn it to us—transportation 
15 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N.Y. | cumstances any mention of our material rer latest vod tyles. ais charges at our expense—and we 
selves savors of impropriety?” FREE to any address upon application. ‘ 
Miss Charteris turned quickly. The color will at once refund your money. 
flamed into her beautiful face. The glint of LINGERIE HAT ON FIGURE 
angry indignation flashed from her eyes. But 6133. Charmin Dress Hat for Summer wear, made en- 
u . 1 ° 
the elderly figure on the couch looked so small | | fyiameter. ‘Trimming on left side consists of messaline 


silk rosette, and on right side is an exquisite spray of 


so unworthy of her strength an imported moss roses and forget-me-nots, mingled with 
Wwidke and ° nworthy strengta a d natural green foliage. White only, with pink and $7. 98 
wider experience. white flowers. Price, express charges paid by us ° 















9383 Then, suddenly, she remembered a little 
blue back, round with grief and shame; a 
small, sandy face, silent and unflinching; a 
brave little heart which kept its faith in God 
and prayed on trustfully, while nurses mis- 
understood and bullied. Then Miss Charteris 
conquered her own wrath. 

“Dear Ann,” she said gently, “do you 
really believe your brother would be much 
disappointed if, after all, when he asks me to 
marry him, which he has not done yet, I feel it 
better not to do so?”’ 

“My darling child!” exclaimed Miss Ann, 
and her hair-brooch flew open as if to accentu- 
ate her horror and amazement. ‘‘ My darling 
child! Think how patiently he has waited! 
Remember the long years! Remember 4g 

“Ves, I know,” said Miss Charteris. “You 
told me all that last night, didn’t you? But 
it seems to me that if a man can wait twelve 
years he might as well wait twenty.” 

“So he would have!” cried Miss Ann. 
“Undoubtedly dear Kenrick would have 
waited twenty years had it not_been for this 
fortunate legacy, which places him in a position 
to marry at once. But why should you wish to 
keep him waiting any longer? Is not twelve 
years sufficiently long?” 

Miss Charteris smiled. ‘‘Twelve days 
would be too long for some people,” she said 
gently. ‘I have no wish to keep him waiting. 
But you must remember, Ann, the Professor 
has as yet spoken no word of love to me.” 

“Dear child,”’ said Miss Ann eagerly, “he 
would have come to you today, but impera- 
tive legal business connected with his uncle’s 
will took him to town. I know for certain that 
he intends writing to you this evening; and if 
you then give him leave to do so he will call 
upon you tomorrow. Oh, darling girl, you will 
not disappoint us! We have so trusted you, 
so believed in you! A less scrupulously hon- 
orable man than Kenrick might have tried to 
bind you by a promise before he was in a posi- 
tion to offer you immediate marriage. Think 
of all the hopes—the hopes and p-plans which 
depend upon your faithfulness!” Miss Ann 
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aren one oe dissolved into tears, but not to a degree which 
should hinder her flow of eloquence. ‘Ah, 
sweetest child! You knelt beside this very 
The only petticoat eg sofa five years ago and you said, ‘Ann, I think 
that can be made ‘ a. * Em any woman might be proud to become the 
larger at the waist 4 : wife of the Professor!’ Have you forgotten ; is 
and smaller at the that you said that, kneeling beside this very } 2 ay iy & 35 L 32 
hips, or smaller at sofa?’”’ F ‘ Z ‘ 
ry beg “gee “‘T have not forgotten,” said Miss Charteris, ie By \ ‘e / aad g $5 98 
necessity demands “and I think ou still.” Bio ites : 1 8 ‘ ] ; s f BY f 
without a stitch of “Then you will marry Kenrick?” said Miss ‘ 


alteration, Ann through her tears. 








9383 Christobel Charteris rose. She stood fora 
moment, tall and immovable, in the small, 
low room, crowded with knickknacks—china, 
bric-a-brac, ferns in painted pots, embroidery, 
photograph frames—overseated with easy 
chairs which in their turn were overfilled with 
a varied assortment of cushions. Miss Ann’s 
drawing-room gave the effect of a rather 
prettily arranged bazar. You mentally pic- 
tured yourself walking around, admiring 
everything, but seeing nothing you liked quite 
well enough to wish to buy and take home. 

Christobel Charteris, tall and stately in her 
simple white gown, looked so utterly apart 
from the trumpery elegance of these surround- 
ings. As the Boy had said, the mellow beauty 
of his ancestral homes would indeed be a fit 
setting for her stately grace. But she had sent 
away the Boy with his beautiful castles in the 
air and places in the shires. The atmosphere 
and surroundings of Shiloh were those to 
which she must be willing to bend her fas- 
tidious taste. Miss Ann would expect to make 
her home with the Professor. 

“Then you will marry Kenrick?” whispered 




















ONFORMS perfectly 
to the lines of any fig- 
ure. Fits as snugly ; 

as a glove, without wrinkling at the 
hips or bunching at the waist. 

The laces adjust the petticoat to the form. 
After once being adjusted they do not have to 
be touched again, as the petticoat is taken off 
and put on by simply unbuttoning the fly-front 
placket. 

No Masetatevtiny features such as draw- 
strings, elastic webbings, meshes or gussets. 
Made in all the different fabrics, shades and 

flounces. No limitations. 
Prices the same as for ordinary petticoats. 
= For sale at most shops where 
petticoats are sold. 
Send to-day for our free illus- 
trated booklet “Dress Secrets, 
D.” Simply address: 





SIZES OF DRESSES ILLUSTRATED 
IMPORTANT. These dresses come in Two Proportions — 
to fit women of Regular Build — 32 to 44 bust, skirt length 











: ° : 42 EE-I : : 

DRYFOOS Miss Ann through her lace pocket handkerchief. 35 L31 ; fect length of abirt oa be cat Geadaet i aatteas pies 
31-33 West Bee Ditect, Christobel bent over her tenderly, fastening $3 9S dress is tried on at home. Also for Small Women, 32 to 38 
New Yor the clasp of the mysterious hair-brooch. ® ‘ant aan te any ee “4 pong ta seh mete Tig 


“Dear Ann,”’ she said, “‘it will not be leap- 
year again until 1912. And meanwhile the 35L 31. 








Charming One-Piece Washable Dress, the la- | 35132. Beautiful White Lingerie Dress, made of 









































Professor has not proposed marriage to me.” test New York Style, made of finest quality imported | finest quality washable mercerized batiste, a soft, sheer, 
striped Gingham in blue and white, lavender and white, | lustrous quality that will give perfect satisfaction. 
CONTINUED IN THE JULY JOURNAL tan and white or black and white stripes. Waist is | Entire dress beautifully embroidered, front and back 
made in the dainty Peasant blouse effect, with low | alike, with the new French colored embroidery, all the 
round yoke of solid color gingham daintily embroid- rage this season. We can furnish it in white with 
ered by hand in exquisite floral design, front and back Copenhagen blue embroidery, white with coral color 
: ~_ An All-Story Number of edged with lace. Front of waist laid in pin tucks and embroidery, white with black and white two-toned em- 
i f 2 pe the model is piped to form Bolero effect and trimmed broidery, a a romans combination, or in white with all 
i . ; The Journal with gingham covered buttons and loops. Piping white embroidery. It would be impossible to find a more 
. as By atone : ae ane a ae short ne stunning lin —_ areas) Se Soames s most effective. 
4 é PA Oe i yey P sleeves have a fold of striped gingham, piped with Deepinverted flounceof colored embroidery formscharm- 
a = ae E N THE next JourNaL—for July—which plain gingham, over shoulders from yoke to cuff. ing Peasant waist, front and back alike, also the sleeves, 
Th P B b Cl we have called ‘‘THE ALL-STORY Num- oo Me ger - ge plain Foees ye ona the ee being quseg oven he sae, from neck 
: . trimmed at point with button and loop. igh girdle tocu y an insertion of same embroidery. Low square 
e otter a y ot es BER,’’ because of the splendid stories that forms a slightly Empire effect and is outlined by solid | neck trimmed with insertion of real cluny lace piped 
Y Free Mail-Order Catalogue illustrates, describes are in i, there ste seven snappy Sicrt | Sons Cra lied aan aad enn ee eee |) ee ee ee 
Md ona gives the > of everyting ihe wad —_ from tales—some humorous, some dramatically ham buttons. At bottom the panel terminates in a Slightly raised waist line, giving Empire effect, formed 
. to three years my gives ble 1 jams tor measkr- serious, and some, of course, just love side plait, and from this panel skirt is trimmed with | by fold of colored batiste. Skirt is entirely of a deep em- 
ing and ordering, and contains sensible suggestions as to stories: all these, besides the further install- om A fold of solid color gingham. Inverted plaited | broidered flounce with tucked flounce of plain batiste be- 
baby’s needs in care and clothing. : by ? i back. Price, mail or express charges paid $3 98 | low. Skirt tucked entirely around over hips. $5 98 
I Prepay All Charges ments of “‘Under the Mulberry Tree, WGA 5 oa us os a Cae ee ° | Price, mail or express charges paid by us, e 
ead chant] caida yee AT ee ‘‘Her Husband’’ and ‘‘Patty’’! 
eeae beanie ox money re led. I deliver the latest But the anes is not . me tie! nee is Write We have 
styles in infants’ garments right to your door with less trou many a page of practical value for these today for a copy no branch houses. 
and at lower cost than can be obtained elsewhere or other- summer days; the main idea, however, is of 
U wise. Write today for my catalogue. this entertaining fiction. ae ae BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. , We 2 
‘ . our rree Ua be) e empioy no ents. 
= Mrs. Mary Potter, 522 So. Salima St., Syracuse, N. Y. gu NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. ploy no ag 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1911 


INJURIOUSTO GIRLS? 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 
there is no arguing about tastes, but that the 
tastes of most American parents do not run in 
that direction. They prefer a just and whole- ww 
some appreciation by men and women of the 
enduring good points of each other to the 
illusions of temporarily excited fancy. They 


are quite willing to have a ‘‘bloom” which is = 





age 
purely romantic and sentimental rubbed off, 
in order to lessen those illusions that lead to 
disaster in married life when their unreality 
becomes apparent. 

As I have said, there is no serious difference 
as to the facts. The difference is one of social, 
ideal and moral and intellectual standards of 
value. Those who retain the ideal of weak and 
dependent femininity bequeathed to us from 
the sentimentalism of the eighteenth century — 


oc 4 
osts More 
it is no older—those who agree with the author 

whom I have Gqueted, thet womanhood reaches — W ‘@) iv f & — J T 


MO 


“its ideal of beauty and perfection between 
the years of eighteen and twenty,” will prob- 
ably regret the substitution of a little common- 
sense for an excess of romantic silliness. Others 
will not. 









Has revolutionized 

the use of tapioca, and 
presents an entirely new 
line of puddings, desserts, etc., that 
are wholesome, handsome, toothsome 
and easily prepared. 

The old forms of tapioca were unpop- 
ular because of the hours of soaking 
necessary in their preparation, and the 
hard, gummy lumps they contained when 
done. Minute Tapioca 


Intellectual Effects of Co-Education 


HAT are the intellectual effects of co- 

education? Well it has at least forever 
laid at rest one old bugaboo—the notion of the 
inherent mental inferiority of the female sex. 
Hardly more than a generation ago the chief 
objection urged—next to the riot of sexual 
immorality that would follow—to co-education 
in colleges was that the standard of scholar- 
ship would have to be irretrievably lowered 


to bring studies down to the level of women. ¥ f G | j 
Today the objection is more likely to read that A Ua rante é r 
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« . women do so much better than young men as i 
Requires No Soaking to discourage the latter. But, in the main, the Rs 
objection heard today on the intellectual side ‘ Our 

Ready for instant use, cooks quickly, in rests not on difference in quantity, but quality. 


ois b : “Female botany,” ‘‘ female algebra”’—and, for 
boiling water or milk, always light and all I know, a female multiplication table— 
delicious, and everybody likes it. 


Every sack of Occident must dive you better Baking 4 


have been conceived, adapted to the ‘‘ female Ts : A: . Le ghee ‘ 
Try this dessert at our expense. mind.” Most of this talk wes — sheer ei yy ace) ’ lighter, rina bread must ree you 
oan Soca mythology; upon no subject has there been so \ more than a ‘ mf Rae ; 
OS ee much dogmatic assertion, based upon so little i AeA other fi Cpr A MR ha tat ae ef wil refund 





























Stirring frequently, one quart hot milk, 


scientific evidence, as upon male and female 
two level tablespoons 


through your grocer, the entire purchase price. || 
types of mind. We know that traits are trans- of e g } P / +P ore 


Minute : ; & f 

Tapi ; mitted from grandfather to grandson through Y, . Ones ? 

das tables the mother, even the traits most specifically b Me And sidee: little grey for Occident to get better flour 
ic tapeerd a eigen masculine in nature. This, with other acces- "better milled, from better wheat—and it shows 
nut, one small ° ° d 

cup sugar, Add sible facts, demonstrates that such differences 


é 
beaten yolks of three 

eggs and remove from 
stove. Cover with 
whites of eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth with a 
little sugar. Brown in 
quick oven. 


SAMPLE FREE 


Enough to make this des- 

sertand Minuteman Cook Book sent 

absolutely free. 

in accepting this offer, be sure 
to send your grocer's name. 


of mental characteristics as exist are those of ety baking. We guarantee 1t. 
arrangement, proportion and emphasis, rather 
than of kind or quality. Moreover, it is scien- 
tifically demonstrable that the average differ- 
ence between men and women is much less 
than the range of individual differences among 
either men or women by themselves. Hence 
the argument is even stronger for abolition 

of all class instruction and the substitution of 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 


individual tutoring than it is for separation mal O 
of men and women. «| S a S} | — IA HV) 
46 W. Main St., Orange, Mass. pe Moreover, such differences of outlook, 

; ia > Be interest and method of approach as do exist 
fi : are, upon any sound theory of education, an Mirimleapoliss Wo Si 
argument in favor of joint instruction. The 3 
only available comparative statistics of any 
scientific standing are from Finland. They 
show what might have been expected: Schol- 
arship averages somewhat better in mixed than 
in separate schools. A fair statement of the 


e 
differences most likely to be found—overstated, * 
Th Fulton Baby Carriage if anything, and, of course, with many individ- Write for Our e e 
(FOLDING) cual exceptions in both sexes—would be that 
‘ 7" " boys are the more variable; girls depart less, Free Book on 
Easiest Riding Most Convenient for either better or worse, from the mean. 





Send for the Occident Booklet ‘Better Bebrea't 
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> Boys are slower or more deliberate; girls are P r 
Strongest —_Lightest more “intuitive” or discriminating, and hence It tells you how to select the Home Refrigerator—how to know the ; 
and quicker. Boys are more inert, and hence inde- 






dundeni and velractory: girls are more respon. | 800d fromthe poor—how to keepa Refrigerator sweet and sanitary —how 
Handsomest| sive, and hence more docile and suggestible. | your food can be properly protected and preserved—how to keep down 





. ro ° ° ° ° i] 
Foldi Boys take more to the impersonal, the abstract | jce bills—lots of things you should know before selecting any Refrigerator. 

hg and mechanical phases of rene girls a 

° their concrete—that is, their human and social— “ce ” in food 
Carriage i ggg lings a, nso ll The ‘‘Monroe’’ has the only real porcelain foo 


Made Thad & teakeaoen af Ghenk teakenes (4 daddies compartments made in a pottery and in one piece of 





rather than an exaggeration in either direction? solid, unbreakable White Porcelain Ware over an 
And will any unprejudiced person deny that inch thick, with every corner rounded, no cracks or 
the desired balance is most likely to be secured crevices anywhere. ‘There are no hiding places for 
where each sex is confronted with and has to germs—no odors, no dampness. 


take account of the characteristic interests, 
methods and mental reactions of the other sex? 









Some Advantages to Both Sexes 


CE argument for separation reads that 
woman “better than man represents the 
feeling instincts that are higher, deeper and 
broader than mere mental culture; she is 
generic, being nearer the race; every indi- 
vidual of her sex is a better representative of 


So. 


os 
tor 

The leading hospitals use 
the *f Monroe” exclusively 
and it is found today in a 


large majority of the very 
best homes. It is built tolast 













= = the race.”’ , Discount the note of exaggeration oe and — map an Always sold DIRECT 
"T eecosse tis parents select the Fulton Baby Carriage j is: i 1 ost many times Ov ices. j 
because it is everywhere recognized as ¢he best. Suspen- in vo accept its _anuure of truth, and the ice bills, food waste and re- and eo 2 
: ag Springs, Shock Absorbers, Adjustable Back, Long moral points to co-education. pair bills. Cash or on y Payments. q 
Ww 5 oF a i i . . : 4 
aes Prd os My — & Bas mgtilne 9 po oare aoe P. oo _ young me " oul pass The “ Monroe” is never sold in stores, but direct from the factory to you, ) 
skirts from touching wheels, are several exclusive Fulton Features 5 roug their most plastic years without com- freight prepaid to your railroad station, under our liberal trial offer and an 
that you should carefully consider. ing into effective contact with those funda- ironclad guarantee of ‘‘ full satisfaction or money refunded.”’ é 
25 Styles in both folding Go-Carts and Carriages at Prices mental factors of humanity which woman is E P We depart this year from our rule ofall cash with order ; 
from §5.00up. Ifyou do not know our dealer in your locality said to represent? And if the contact is not asy ayments and will send the ‘‘ Monroe” freight prepaid on our 
write us at once. If no dealer we ship on 10 Days’ Trial. 





to be merely physical or merely sentimental 


‘ t “ liberal credit terms to all desiring to buy that way. ‘ / 
PRESENT FOR MOTHER N¢<ry. Book, Full of Do's it must take place under the intellectual and 
and Don'ts— Place for Baby’s 

















moral conditions of regulation afforded by Just say, “‘ Send Monroe Book,”’ on a postal card and it will go to you by next mail. (10) 
d— Li ¥ —als i « riptiv e ° 
Book of Folding Go-Carts and Baby Carrlages“All cent FREE | co-instruction. Surely it is not desirable that MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 0, LOCKLAND, OHIO 
for the asking. Send for them NOW. ; young men should secure “mere mental 
FULTON MANUFACTURING CO., 550 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. culture” and nothing more. And it would E-PACK i 
= seem equally clear that the “feeling instincts” PA os? 
ete a382 se RS) seem equally clear that the feeling instincts” | | You Save Over Half on |COME-PACKT | and it’s Honest All Through | 
OP os) or] ~~ purged—made fit for greater functional use- Buy direct from our factory the completely finished sections of Mission furniture in Quarter : 
O85 a% SOn~ ae, fulness—by genuine and continued contact Sawn White Oak. Easily and quicklyfastened. You thus save expensive packing, cost of installments / 
~~ tn aa with serious intellectual culture. Oftentimes or credits, and half the freight. Your furniture has cost you less than half assembled price elsewhere. 2: 





those who make the most extreme state- 


THIS CUT STENCIL 10 CENTS ments regarding the distinctive, innate traits $2850 Buys This Table and Four Chairs 


of women seem to think that it is absolutely 





This extension dining table, 48 inch top, with 
































and THE HERRICK STENCIL BOOK, giving simple, necessary for men to lay down the law regard- three leaves, $18.50. Four dining chairs, No. K 
eae on teas aan ct eee ing what traits really are—and what are not— 104, $10.00, or six for $13.50. No. 100, dining = 
sonable prices. YOU can do dainty work on any material at natural to women; they have been totally un- chairs, ripe for at six for $15.00. Any ; 
small cost. Send 10 cents today for the book and THIS willing to allow and encourage these traits to piece sold separately, 
WILD ROSE CUT STENCIL. work themselves out by furnishing them a free Sa» ” ; 
HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 624 So. Michigan Ave, CHICAGO and congenial environment in which to operate. Big “Money Back Catalog Mailed Free 
Cut Stencils & Colors China Designs & Colors There is no important adjustment in society Nearly 500 other bargains in our big cata- 
into which the proper relation of the sexes log; pty tied a Emp ney i 
es > . = 
Fine Ru $s woven Old Carpet does not enter. -The place of women in the thin haa beak: la 
DENWORTH RUG MILL l SEND FOR CONCLUDED ON PAGE 61 Come-Packt Furniture Co. S35 Aner, sien, . 


e Ann Arbor, Mich, 
3045-47-49-51 Boudinot St., Phila. No. 100 
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What is more cooling and 
refreshing than a glass of 
clear, cold grape juice? 


Grape juice without the bitterness and 
tang of ground-up skins and seeds. 
Grape juice that tastes like fresh grapes 
without any effort of the imagination. 
Such a beverage is 


Walkers 


GRAPE JUICE 


**It’s Clear Because It’s Pure’’ 


Made in the Concord grape country from 
the choicest of the crop. Its clarity is 
an indication of its purity. Hold your 
glass up to the light. You will find it a 
clear, ruby color without 
a particle of sediment or 
suspended fibrous matter. 


Many delightful summer 
drinks can be made from 
Walker's Grape Juice. 
Send for our booklet of 
recipes for dainty desserts 
and beverages. 


Walker's Grape Juice is 
sold by druggists and 
grocers, and served at 
soda fountains throughout 
the United States and 
Canada. 





The ‘Ten Pin” The Grape Products Company 
Bottle North East, Pa. 














Carnie -Goudie 


fiammo-porv 


Real Summer Comfort 


Your veranda needs this combined hammock 
and davenport. Spring sustains 750 pounds. 
Seasoned hardwood frame. Stenciled valance. 
Magazine and work pockets, both ends. 
Adjustable back rest. Tan and green duck. 
Your dealer should supply you. . 
If not, send $9.75 and we will @ 
see that you are supplied. All 
charges prepaid east of Rockies. 
Guaranteed. Doll Hammo-port 
—for the children’s dolls, 
made like large 
. Hammo-port. 
m With Stand. # 
Sent for ff 






























Send for catalogue of FF 

Hammo-ports, wall tents, Bi 
play tents, portable house » 
' tents, awnings, etc. [: 
CARNIE-GOUDIE MFG.CO. § 
' No. 314 Wyandotte St. 3 
, Kansas City Missouri 


TENTS 


é 
‘win NS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 




















New Model 
A Perfect Figure for $1 
If you are not satisfied with 
your figure; not fully 
developed as nature 
intended, wear the 
Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 
Makes a Woman Charm- 
ing and Attractive 
Produces that perfect, 


j ke natural form every 
woinan covets. Fills 















hollows in front and 

under the arms. Gives 

, full, shapely bust. 
Not detected by 


sight or touch. Light, 
sanitary, refined. Closes 
high in back forming cor- 


Give Bust 
Measure. Ruffles Launder flat. 
Booklet free. PATENTED Thousands of delighted 
women praise it. At your dealers, or prepaid for $1. 


Shirr-Ruffle Co., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, Ohio 


set cover. 
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The Summer Edition of the Embroidery Designer, containing 
1/1 that is latest in Embroidery styles, sent with one of the 
newest Kaumagraph Shirtwaist designs for 10c. Kaumagraphs 


are the perfect designs and eliminate all stamping troubles. 
Writ seu is Agents Wanted. Address Dept. C. 












KAUMAGRAPH CO., 110-114 West 32nd Street, New York City 


IS CO-EDUCATION 
INJURIOUS TO GIRLS? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE.69) 


family and the importance of right family 
life for all social ends do not need emphasis. 
But as a wife the woman is in relation to a 
man; whatever in prior training makes this 
relation opaque and strained is sure to make 
the family itself less successful and less effi- 
cient both in itself and for society at large. 
As a mother the woman is likely to have to 
train boys as well as girls, and as a father the 
man is likely to become responsible for the 
intellectual and moral nurture of girls as well 
as boys. To make these important and diffi- 
cult tasks still more difficult by a forced 
prior isolation, thereby preventing natural 
acquaintance with the needs, capacities and 
reactions of the other sex—and to do it 
merely to relieve pedagogues of some of their 
schoolroom problems—would be a penny-wise, 
pound-foolish policy. 


Working Together Makes for Success 


E~ ACTLY the same sort of thing may be 
said about every important social relation 
in life. We do not need to enter into disputed 
political or economic questions. Whether the 
part of women in industry outside the home 
is to increase or diminish, whether women are 
or are not to have the vote, the significant 
tasks of society—remedial and constructive— 
are to be performed by both men and women. 
Whatever increases their capacity to perform 
these tasks coéperatively must be cherished, 
for it increases the prospects the community 
has of making a success of its life. Whatever 
tends to make men and women do this nec- 
essary work apart from each other and at 
cross purposes militates against its successful 
achievement and is to be condemned. 

The smell of academic oil is upon most 
arguments against co-education because they 
fail to note that co-education has grown up in 
America not for pedagogical but for social 
reasons. It is an intellectual and moral neces- 
sity in a democracy. Hence were the scholas- 
tic difficulties infinitely more serious than 
they are they would still have to be met and 
overcome because, otherwise, their underlying 
causes would threaten democracy itself. 

In his great work Mr. Bryce has repeated 
occasion to refer to the superior sociability of 
Americans. An English commentator added: 
“This freer sociability implies closer friendly 
relations with an enormously larger number of 
fellow-citizens and greater facilities for com- 
mon action upon every plane of conduct and 
for all purposes.” The writer did not have the 
American educational system specifically in 
mind, but the basic case for co-education 
could not be better stated. Co-education fos- 
ters the temper and capacity for freer and fuller 
sociability; segregation: tends to restrict and 
hamper. It works against the free play of 
instinctive sympathy and understanding; it 
makes for the creation of deep-seated uncon- 
scious attitudes of aloofness, distrust and even 
antagonism. Steady, frank, effective coépera- 
tion in the many interests men and women 
have in common, upon whose successful reali- 
zation all social advances depend, cannot be 
achieved without a sympathetic and _ practi- 
cally instinctive understanding by each of the 
point of view and method of the other. And 
this is simply impossible of attainment if the 
sexes have in all the most plastic years of life 
been kept in a state of artificial isolation. 

It will be understood, of course, that I am 
speaking of the principle of co-education as 
against that of segregation. Society is very 
complex; there will long be room for separate 
institutions—just as the rise of women’s 
colleges has not driven out “finishing schools.” 


Co-Educational Versus Women’s Colleges 


HOUGH connected for many years with 

co-educational colleges I have never heard 
a word antagonistic to the interests of women’s 
colleges. And many of the heads and teachers 
of the latter have made it quite clear that they 
are in sympathy with the: principles and prac- 
tice of co-education. A word must be said, 
however, to avoid false conceptions regarding 
the higher co-educational institutions as com- 
pared with the women’s colleges. There is no 
ground for the assumption sometimes made 
that women get a better training in the latter 
than in the former for the distinctive career of 
women as wives, mothers and managers of 
households. In fact the opportunities in this 
line are distinctly better in the co-educational 
colleges. 

This is not the place to discuss the merits 
and demerits of an education making simply 
for general culture compared with one that 
prepares for vocation and social career. But 
it may be pointed out that the typical co- 
educational institutions make provision for 
both while the typical women’s colleges include 
only the former. The reasons are obvious. 
The large universities have the money and 
equipment to provide elective courses on a 
much fuller scale. Hence they have the 
courses in domestic science, in hygiene, in the 
economic and sociological topics that concern 
women more particularly. In _ addition, 
women’s colleges have been peculiarly exposed 
to the charge of lowering the good old cul- 
tural standard, and hence are peculiarly sen- 
sitive about any departure from the old 
“culture”? curriculum. As a result their 
courses leading to a degree resemble with ex- 
traordinary faithfulness the curricula of men’s 
colleges of a generation ago. Co-educational 
universities have felt free to go ahead and pro- 
vide vocational and semi-professional courses 
having reference to the distinctive pursuits of 
women, just as they have done for the callings 
of men. Hence the seeming paradox that it 
is to the co-educational colleges that parents 
must look who wish their daughters to have 
scientific preparation for the responsibilities 
of parenthood and household management. 


NOTE—An article on the other side of this question— 
“Is Co-Education Wise for Girls? Bi-Education and 
Co-Education,’’ by Professor Hugo Munsterberg—was 
published in the last issue of The Journal. 

















Do You Know 
the Food Value of 


Peanut Butter 


Do you appreciate what a whole- 
some and nutritious food Peanut 
Butter is? Do you realize how many 
ways it can be used to give variety 
to the home menu? 


Peanut Butter contains more food 
value than the best roast beef, and 
is a thorough delight to the taste 
when used for sandwiches and 
luncheon dishes. 


Heinz Peanut Butter will give you a 
new idea of how good Peanut Butter 
can be. It is smooth, rich and appe- 
tizing with all the flavor of fresh 
roasted nuts. Like all the 57 


~ HEINZ 


Peanut Butter 


is made in clean 
surroundings, 
by accurate meth- 
ods. Only the finest 
selected peanuts 
are used. They are 
uniformly roasted, 
thoroughly ground 
and salted in exact 
proportion. It is 
packed into jars directly 
from the grinder, pre- 
serving its fresh, nutty 
flavor until served on 
your table. 









HEINZ J 


ESTP saee 


Each package of Heinz 
Peanut Butter is a trial 
package. You may try 
it at our risk, and your 
grocer will return the full purchase price if 
you are not pleased. 





To Make Heinz Peanut Butter Fudge 


2 cups confectioner’s sugar; 1/2 cup sweet milk; 2 heaping tablespoons 
of Heinz Peanut Butter. Boil five (5) minutes exactly; remove from fire 
and stir until it thickens; pour into buttered platter and cut into squares. 











H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


57 Varieties Pure Food Products—the kind that do not 
contain Benzoate of Soda. 


Distributing Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods. 
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Make sure it is 
C. C. Parsons’ Ammonia 
that is used in your washing. 


You will find it a better cleanser, 
for it is four times as strong as 
the cheap solutions of ammonia 
and yet it will not bleach out col- 
ors as ordinary ammonia so often 
cloes. 


CCDarsons 


TRADE 


Seho] 
youscha y 


(Introduced 1876) 


is more than just ammonia. It 
contains other ingredients that 
modify the caustic alkali and give 
extra cleansing power. 


Beautiful Balancing Bird Mailed Free 


Interesting, instructive toy for the children 
sent free with our booklet. 
The booklet explains the convenience, J 
value and utility of C,C. Parsons’ 
Household Ammonia i!) cleansing 
Embroidery Silverware Curtains 
Linens Filigree Rugs 
— Underwear Carpets 
Windows Laces 
ta 


Cut Glass 
Woodwork Paiated Walls 
Draperies Linoleum 
Bric-a-brac Blankets 


Stone Settings 
And in the Bath 


Sold by all grocers in 
edium Size, Large Size 
and Extra Large Size. 


Be sure you get C.C. Parsons’ 
—the strong kind. 


Columbia Chemical Works 
45 Sedgwick St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














The skin that 
soft rain water, 
perfect healtn 
and mountain 
air have given 
this mountain 
girl—would be 
priceless in the 
city. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap is the best 





substitute for mountain air 


It cleanses the pores, stimulates 
inactive skins, brings to your com- 
plexion a clearness, a radiance that 
is immediately noticeable. It brings 
out all the beauty of your skin. 

Use it regularly and see what a splen- 
did substitute it is for mountain air. 


Sena 4c for a sample cake or 10¢ for samples of 
Wootbury s Facial Soap and Woodbdbury's Facial 
Powder. For 50c we will send the Woodbury Book 
on the care of the skin and scalp, and samples of 
the Woodbury preparations. The Andrew a 
Co., Dept. A, Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 


For sale by 





Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap 


Dealers everywhere 








Sent on Avproval,. 









e will trust you ten days. 


shades a little more. Inclose 5c postage. 






AunaA yers, Dpt.A34,1 9 Quincy St., Chicago 


Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch 


Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Send 
a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 22 inch 
short stem fine human hair switch to match. 
you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00 in ten clays, 
orsell3and GET YOURSWITCH FREE. Extra 
Free beauty 
t ook showing latest style of hairdressing — also 
high grade Switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 
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IS THE BOYS’ CAMP 
GOOD FOR BOYS? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


not only for their side but also for the estab- 
lishing of personal records as well. Baseball, 
tennis, track and field sports, canoe races and 
swimming furnish enough contests to keep 
every one continually busy. 

The main swimming hour comes a little 
before noon. At this time there is always a 
“councilor” in a boat ready to prevent ac- 
cidents. There is small reason to fear, how- 
ever, for a week of camp life makes a swimmer 
out of every boy. 

The ‘‘councilors,’’ or masters, who are 
intrusted with so much responsibility, are 
usually young college men, athletes of promi- 
nence, but above all possessed of those qualities 
of manliness and moral strength which will 
have the best influence upon a boy’s character. 
The instincts of hero worship are so strong in 
the average boy that he will look with venera- 
tion upon a young man who has figured in a 
college championship, but refuse to admit a 
scholarly and successful teacher into the 
category of rational human beings. 

The afternoon is spent in much the same 
manner as the morning. During the interval 
after lunch there may be a rehearsal of the 
camp orchestra or of some other musical or 
dramatic association. Something i in the nature 
of a “show” is almost always in preparation, 
for when the boys are tired out with their own 
exertions they must be amused by others. 

The afternoon sports are followed by 
another swim, the third of the day. Then 
comes supper, with an hour more of daylight 
left for a few last games. After that most of 
the boys gather around the fireplace or the 
piano, and there are songs, jokes and stories 
until the call to evening prayers. A rousing 
hymn, sung with a hearty enthusiasm, a few 
solemn words spoken by the head of the camp, 
and the day is over. By nine o’clock all are 
in bed, glad to get their first rest from the 
continual succession of work and play. 

Such is a typical day in a typical camp. 


Now comes our question: ‘‘Is the boys’ 
camp good for boys?” Three things are to 
be taken into consideration in framing an 
answer to the question, namely: the physical, 
the mental and the moral development of the 
boy. We need not ask whether the boy himself 
enjoys the camp life. That fact is sufficiently 
proved by the enthusiasm with which he 
returns, again and again, to his old stamping- 
ground. Of the satisfaction of the parent also 
there can be little doubt, for the boy is kept 
throughout the summer from getting into seri- 
ous mischief, from being a problem or even a 
possible disgrace to his family, and from losing 
the little solid education which has thus far 
been “hammered” into him. The question 
therefore narrows down to a consideration of 
the real effect of the camp upon the boy’s 
physical, mental and moral development. 

The physical is mentioned first because it is 
now generally admitted that a good mental 
and moral character must rest upon a solid 
physical foundation. We are paying more and 
more attention to the physical development of 
our race. At many of our schools athletics are 
compulsory, even though arranged in such a 
way as to suit the inclinations of the boys. 
Few boys, however, have to be driven to their 
sports. As a rule they need restraint rather 
than urging. A summer camp in which ath- 
letics occupy most of the time must neces- 
sarily have a strong and lasting effect upon the 
physical condition of the boys. But the 
physical effect of the summer camp is not 
merely mechanical. It teaches the boy the 
value of his body and the proper care of it, a 
knowledge which is more conducive to sound 
morality than volumes of ethical instruction. 

The mental development of the boy is 
directly dependent upon the physical. The 
least that can be said for the camp is that it 
stores up mental energy in the boy so that he is 
able to enter upon his tasks in the autumn with 
new spirit and ability. But frequently the 
summer camp supplies him also with definite 
mental training. Aside from possible studies 
which he may pursue he is almost bound to 
pick up the rudiments of natural history at 
least, and added to this will be a great store of 
practical knowledge of all matters pertaining 
to open-air life. 


INALLY we come to the question of morals 

and character. Here the summer camp has 
the opportunity to do its greatest and most 
lasting work. It is difficult to approach the 
average boy on the subjects of morality and 
religion. He is not actively nor instinctively 
bad, but he is undoubtedly thoughtless, and he 
prefers not to take himself too seriously. But 
a sane, straightforward, practical example 
always appeals to him. When he sees that his 
college heroes are as strong in character as in 
body, and that they take morality as a matter 
of course, he is very apt to turn to a similar 
view. In acquiring this honesty with himself, 
and rejecting the all too prevalent boyish idea 
that vice is essential to the making of a gentle- 

man, he has taken a great step forward in the 
building of his character. 

Against such conclusions are the following 
arguments: That the constant segregation of 
boys with boys is not advisable; that complete 
oversight of such a large number by a few 
men, however well qualified, is impossible; that 
idleness and mere pleasurable diversion are 
unduly encouraged in the summer camp, and 
that the summer camp takes the boy away 
from his parents in summer as well as in 
winter—practically the year round. These 
arguments parents must consider. 

But it cannot be other than truthfully ad- 
mitted that, taken as a whole, the boys’ camp 
has proved its value. It has come to stay. 
It has received the encouragement of thousands 
of American parents who are assured of its far- 
reaching benefits to the physical, mental and 
moral condition of their sons, and who main- 
tain, with scarcely a dissenting voice, that 
beyond all doubt the boys’ summer camp is 
good for boys. 
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his superb little 
pongee coat will 
come in handy 
all summer 


long —$2500 


OR morning walks, for 
motoring, or for the eve- 


ni 


ng, this charming 


Wooltex wrap is a comfort 
and protection. 


Just 


the thing to cover dainty 


summer costumes. 


Madame Savarie has sent over 
this model as the very latest 
and most stunning Paris idea. 

It carries the Wooltex guarantee 
of two seasons’ satisfactory service. 

Note the loose, long, lissome effect, 


the way 


it drapes, the fetching wide 


collarand cuffs of navy peau de cygne, 


and the big novelty ruffled 
button infront. . 25 











Find this label and you will be sure 


of satisfaction. 


Wooltex suits - $25 to $55 


Wooltex coats - $15 to $45 
Wooltex skirts - $6 to $20 


Ask at The Store That Sells Wooltex or write us 
direct for Style Book No. 106. 


The H. Black Company 


Paris Cleveland 


In your own city you will find 
attractive, well-made garments at 


The Store That 
Sells Wooltex 
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FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN 


mee tC BREASTED PUTSON LIKE A COAT= 
For Health—Comfort & Convenience 
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Double I Breasted 
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No Pins 
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‘The only one for 
Daughter or Son” 


Write for Booklet and 
Name of local dealer 


EARNSHAW KNITTING ©. 
alate ony Blvd. 


Icago 








DUST WITH 
SIN-ONE OIL 


Try this on your buffet, 
dining table, parlor table, 
chair, piano—any varnished 
surface ; 


Moisten a soft woolen cloth 
or cheese cloth with a few drops of 
3-in-One. Then wipe furniture just as if 
you were dusting. 


You'll be astonished and delighted at the 
result! Every bit of dust and soil, greasy 
finger marks, etc., willvanish, A little more 
oilanda little rubbing, and mars, scars and 
stains will disappear. Allthe original beauty 
and lustre ofthe finish will be restored. 
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Sry 


j-in-One contains no grease or acid to soil 
orinjure. Has no disagreeable varnish odor. 


Household size, 8-oz. bottle, 50 cts.; 3-0z., 
a5 cts.; trial size, 10 cts. All stores. 


FREE. —Write for generous free sample 
and valuable booklet—both free. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
41 Broadway, 





















OMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER reef 


For every woman who will wear 
WHITCOMB’S ““FLEXSOLE”’ SHOES. 
The most comfortable shoe for women 
ever made. Soft, flexible, perfect-fit- 
ting and handsome. V ery durable. 
No tacks. No Lining to wrinkle and 
hold moisture. No seams. 

An Iowa woman writes: ‘* Firct leather 

shoe I have been able to wearin 2 20 years.** 















A Boston woman writes: “I enclose Perfect 
check for $3.00 for a pair of 6E lace fit guar- 
boots. I never had anything anteed 

so comfortable. I wear or money 

them all the time.”’ refunded 


LACE $3. "00 2 We refer to any 
BUTTON, bank anywhere, 
OXFORDS, $328 a Prepaid. 


Send outline of foot and give size 
usually worn. 


Eastern Shoe Co., 60 Broadway, Beverly, Mass. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. Special inducements. 
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Ny Adjustable Dress 
feature that could be 

little wheeds, located at the top of the 
or size, and there is no woman's figure 
adjust itself to. 
of ACME DRESS FORMS. 


DRESS FORM 

oo y b Form is PERFECT. 
thought ofin a Dress Form. 

Form AUTOMATICALI.Y ADJ USTS 

that the ACME AUTOMATIC AD- 

Write today for latest catalogue and 

Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
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1) <~3 —PRES 
= Ad 
The Acme Automatic 
EE. 
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a 
Because it possesses every 
By a twist of the wrist the three 
the Form to any desired shape, style 
JUSTABLE DRESS FORM cannot 
price-list, showing all styles, anc sizes 
Suite 638, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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is'divided into two envelopes, 
and makes two full quarts. 
Each package also contains 
a packet of pink color, for 
making fancy desserts. 



























Knox Gelatine is uncolored, un- 
sweetened, pure, wholesome. It is 
granulated and dissolves quickly. 


Send for the KNOX Recipe Book 


of many appetizing summer dishes 







** Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.” 


containing recipes for Desserts, Salads, 
Puddings, Ices, Ice Creams, Candies— 
illustrated in colors —sent you upon 


receipt of your grocer’s name. 


Pint sample for 2-cent 
stamp and grocer’s name 


CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 
113 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Branch Factory: Montreal, Canada 





























Begin housekeeping with a 


Tyden-locked Diner 


and your fine new table will never sag nor gap 
at the base of the pedestal. The Tyden lock is a 
concealed mechanism that draws the two halves 
of the pedestal snugly together when the table is 
closed, and admits up to three extra leaves without 
dividing the pillar. When you raise the single lever- 
handle inside the table top, the lock opens, allowing 
extension to the capacity of the table, and center- 
ing the top, at any length, firmly over the base. 
Dealers any where will show you the advantages 
and economy of a ‘lyden-locked extension table. 
You pay no more for a Tyden-locked table than for 
the old-fashioned kind. The sixty best manufac- 
turers in the country put Tyden locks on theirtables, 
protected by this quality trade- 
mark. Look forthe lever-handle. 


Send for our free booklet, ‘‘ Tables 
Beautiful,’ for prospective pur- 
chasers, with information about 
setting and decorating the tuble. 


Tyden Lock Advertising Bureau 








661-D Monadnock Building, Chicago 











Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 





From the 
Manufacturers’ prices save you > 
dealers’ profits. We give a binding M ill 
guarantee of satisfaction and save 


you 33 1-3 per cent. Youcan buy the We Fay 
well-known Regal Rug, 6x9 ft., re- Freight 
versible, all wool finish, at $83.75, Our 
Brusselo Rug, 6x9 ft., greatest value known, $1.85, 
Splendid grade Brussels 
Ma Rug, 9x 12 ft., $11, Famous 
Ba Invincible Velvets, 9x12 /t., 
16. Standard Axminsters, 
9x12 ft., $18.50. Fine quality 
@ Lace Curtains 45c per pair and 
up. supentey Curtains, Wilton 
Rugs, Linoleums at Mill prices. 
Write to-day for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors. 
UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2456-2462 Jasper St., 


















HOW MY MOTHER 
WROTE 
“UNCLE TOM'’S CABIN” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


no trustworthy figures. In 1878 an English 
authority considered one million five hundred 
thousand copies a conservative estimate of its 
circulation in Great Britain and the colonies. 
Consequently the world’s circulation of the 
book must be reckoned in the millions. 


bf ten a few months after its appearance 
in book form the story was dramatized 
first in New York City in August, 1852, next 
in Troy, New York, in September, and then 
in Boston, in November of the same year. 
These dramatizations were made without the 
knowledge or consent of Mrs. Stowe, who had 
neglected to reserve the dramatic rights. The 
one written by George L. Aiken and produced 
at Troy is the play usually presented. It was 
immensely popular and drew full houses from 
the first, running for one hundred nights, 
although Troy then had only about thirty 
thousand inhabitants. The Boston version 
was played nearly two hundred and fifty times 
at the Boston Museum in 1852 and 1853, and 
the Troy version was given three hundred 
and twenty-five performances in the National 
Theater in New York before immense crowds 
and with ever-increasing enthusiasm. 

In the month of September, 1852, the play 
was advertised as the great attraction in 
two London theaters, the Royal Victoria and 
the Great National Standard. The crowds 
it drew and the enthusiasm it excited were 
unprecedented. 

There are a number of dramatizations in vari- 
ous languages, notably in French and German. 
Even now after the lapse of nearly sixty years 
it is still being played, and there are several 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” theatrical companies 
“fon the road” today in this country and in 
England. During the last thirty years of the 
nineteenth century often as many as twenty 
companies were acting the play. It has had 
not less than 225,000 performances, and prob- 
ably as many as 150,000 in America alone. 
No other play in English has been acted as 
often as ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

It is interesting also to note how many well- 
known actors have played the part of Uncle 
Tom, ‘‘created” by G. C. Germon. Among 
the most famous have been Lawrence Barrett, 
John McCullough, John Gilbert, Frank C. 
Bangs, Charles R. Thorne, Louis Aldrich and 
Wilton Lackaye. Other prominent actors who 
have borne a part in the play are Joseph Jeffer- 
son, William Warren, Agnes Booth, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, W. J. Le Moyne, Frank Mayo, 
John Sleeper Clark and Louis James. 


HE secret of the undying popularity of the 

story is to be found in the fact that the 
author—ignoring the conventional, local and 
accidental—appeals to those organic elements 
of human nature that are the same under any 
skin. Harriet Beecher Stowe was a democrat 
through and through. She cared little or noth- 
ing for the praise of the great and the rich, and 
delighted in the recognition of the common 
people. 

Of one of her journeys abroad she wrote: 
“‘We rode through village after village and 
were everywhere met with a warm welcome. 
What pleased me was that it was not mainly 
from the literary, nor the rich, nor the great, 
but the plain common people. The butcher 
came forth from his stall, and the baker left 
his oven, the miller dusty with flour, the bloom- 
ing, comely young mother with her baby in her 
arms, all smiling and bowing with that hearty, 
intelligent, friendly look, as if they knew we 
should be glad to see them.” 

She was a citizen of the world, a woman of 
the people, and her highest ambition was to 
be known and remembered not as a writer of 
fiction, but as a wife, mother, home-maker and 
lover of her kind. 





THE POLICY OF 
SILENCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


resent another’s saying or doing to or saying 
of his own sister. It is his duty to honor and 
protect the other sex. All this can be urged 
on a young boy by his mother without any 
sort of suggestion of evil; and he should be 
encouraged, as he grows older, and in the 
natural course of things is exposed to tempta- 
tions or doubts, to ask advice of his father, or 
of a master whom he trusts. 

Teaching about the origin of life can, of 
course, be easily given to boy or girl through 
the study of botany; rising up from plant to 
animal and to human life, and marking the 
distinction between each stage and the next. 
The pairing of man and woman is for life, and 
is intended to be a fellowship or companionship 
of their whole being, heart and mind as well 
as body. 

Let me end with four maxims: 

1. As was said before, ignorance is not inno- 
cence. There is danger in withholding knowl- 
edge as well as in conveying it prematurely. 

2. The spiritual is not that which is absolutely 
removed from the material, but that which 
penetrates and ennobles the lower and saves 
it from being merely physical. 

3. Teach purity, notimpurity. It is possible 
to know too much about evil of any kind— 
dishonesty, cruelty, irreverence, as well as 
uncleanness. What we want to learn and to 
inculcate is the right use of all our powers— 
the body and its organs, the mind and its 
faculties, the heart and its affections—and so 
to be safeguarded against their misuse. 

4. Let the teaching of young people on such 
subjects be by word of mouth rather than in 
print. It is safer. There is a restraint about 
the personal word of one whom the child 
respects and loves which is lacking in the 
printed page. 
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*You’ve always complained that your 
underwear was stuffy, sticky, hot and 
uncomfortable in summer. 

“T’ve bought KEEPKOOL for the 
boys for the last two summers, and it’s 
the coolest, lightest and best-wearing 
they ever had. 

“Tt’s lock-stitched, too—never rips, 
ravels or has to be mended — and it’s the 
ONLY POROUS UNDERWEAR that’s 
ELASTIC RIBBED—always fits smooth- 
ly and never loses shape. 

“T’m sure it will fit you better, wear 
longer and keep you cooler and more com- 
fortable than any other underwear. Try 
it this summer and see if I’m not right.” 


KEEPKOOL is for men who want 
quality underwear. In looks, fit, wear and 
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Note elasticity. 


“John, why don’t you wear Keepkool this summer? 








UNDERWEAR 





comfort, it’s the equal of underwear at 
double its price. 


9. Separate 
Men S Garments 50c 
Men’s Union Suits, $1.00 
9 Separate 
Boys Garments 25c 
Boys’ Union Suits, 50c 
° 9 Separate 
Ladies Garments 50c 
Ladies’ Union Suits, 75c and $1.00 
Knee or ankle length drawers, short or long 
sleeves and athletic shirts. Insist on seeing the 
KEEPKOOL label. If your dealer can’t supply 


you, we will. Write for a catalog and sample 
of the KEEPKOOL fabric. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Dept. L, Albany, N. Y. 
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OU can afford silk 

stockings for everyday 7 C 
wear, for Phoenix Guaran- 
teed Silk Hosiery offers you 
the same pure, soft, shimmery silk of the 
highest priced hose and costs you no 
more than good cotton. And furthermore 


these silk hose come to you guaranteed to wear. 


Guaranteed to Wear Three Months 


| any pair in the $3 box of four pairs shows a hole within three 
months, a new pair will be given you free. That guaranty 
is an index of quality— it tells the story of finest silk and perfect 
knitting. Phoenix Guaranteed Silk Hose is 
strongly, but smoothly, re-enforced at the wear- 
ing points. Nine colors, so you can match 
most gowns in Phoenix Guaranteed Silk Hose. 
Get them at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, 
we will fill your order direct on receipt of price. 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
Makers of Phoenix Mufflers and Phoenix Registered Hose 5 QO C 


226 BROADWAY, MILWAUKEE 





PER PAIR 


FOR MEN 


Box of 4 pairs, $2 
Guaranteed — no 
holes, 3 months. 
Eleven colors. 
Per pair 


















































To keep your hair and scalp in 
a healthy condition shampoo 
regularly and systematically with 


Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines) 


WHY? Because it contains. 
pure pine-tar, combined with 
other hygienic and cleansing 
agents adapted especially to 
the needs of the scalp. 


HOW OFTEN? Medical 
authorities advise women to 
shampoo once a fortnight, men 
once a week, with Packer’s 


Tar Soap. 


HOW? Wet the hair with 
warm water, make a lather of 








HER HUSBAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


This time Enid made no move to follow and 
seek forgiveness. Defiant of consequences she 
went to her own room, but it was long before 
sleep came to her. 

When morning dawned and she awoke she 
was calm and able to see things clearly. She 
felt obliged to acknowledge to herself that she 
had acted with unwarranted rudeness toward 
her husband. She saw that she had had no 
right to claim that he had taken a liberty in 
interfering with her affairs. Had she not 
innumerable times begged him to guide and 
control her actions? He had not exceeded the 
rights which she herself had given him, and in 
her unjust anger with him for using this right 
she had been led into saying things that it now 
distressed her to remember. She saw that, so 
far as their conduct to each other was con- 
cerned, he had been in the right and she in the 
wrong. The same was true when she compared 
the violence of her words to him and the con- 
trol of his to her. Since she was clearly wrong 
there was nothing to do but admit it to him as 
well as to herself. Hard as the concession was 
she must make it. 


2&3$3 When she had completed her toilet and 
had her coffee she sent Ernestine to ask her hus- 
band if she could speak to him in his dressing- 
room. An affirmative answer having been 
returned she crossed the salon and knocked 
at his door. Bidden to enter she did so, but 
she left the door open behind her. Lothian 
sat reading the morning paper, his coffee-cup 
at his elbow. 

Enid, pausing just within the door, said in a 
low, calm voice: ‘‘I have come to beg your 
pardon, Egbert. I was in the wrong last night 
even from my own point of view. You were 
in the right both from your standpoint and 
mine. I cannot say you did right in your con- 
duct to that little newsboy; that is for you to 
judge. What I do say is that you were fully 
justified in using with me an authority which 
I had given you a hundred times. I lost con- 
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Borated Talcum 


is the best for your baby and yourself. It is made of the very best ingre- 
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A. dients, sanitarily prepared and correctly compounded, containing not too 
trol of myself and spoke to you as I had no EF . much nor too little of the necessary soothing agents. Over-medication is a 


Packer’s Tar Soap, and apply 
to the hair. Then work the 


right to speak. I apologize for it.” a, practice largely in vogue to-day and greatly to be feared. Chemicals used 
If he, on his part, had admitted that he had in their correct proportions are very beneficial, but an over-dose is distinctly harmful. 
done wrong in withholding his sympathy from (> So it is with Boracic Acid—a small percentage is soothing, whereas an 


lather into the whole scalp with 
the finger tips. Rinse thor- 
oughly, using warm water 
graduating to cold; then dry. 


Send for our booklet of prac- 
tical information, ‘‘ How to 
Care for the Hair and Scalp.”’ 
Mailed free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 87G 81 Fulton St., New York 














the child, or at least in failing to sympathize 
with that feeling in her, it might still have been 
time, perhaps, to save their marriage from 
utter shipwreck. But there was only cold con- 
descension in his face as in measured words he 
conveyed to her the fact that her apology was 
accepted. 

She merely bowed her head in acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that a truce had been estab- 
lished between them, and turned away. 
little later, finding that her husband had gone 
out without speaking to her—as happened 
not infrequently now—she dressed quickly and 
went out for a walk alone. 


XI 


& ENID emerged from her hotel and walked 
briskly along the streets flooded with sun- 





increased quantity is irritating and heating. 
) baby an object of experiment by using such over-medicated powders? 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder is the oldest Talcum on 





hy make yourself or 


the market. It has always been ——— endorsed by all physicians and 


| nurses. The test of time has furt 


er proven its merits and that its 
eneficial properties were in correct proportion. 
Instant relief for all skin afflictions — prickly 
heat, nettle-rash, sunburn, etc. 


#| TOILET POWDER |? 
: 
: 


Sample Box 4 cts., Stamps. 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO., 
100 Orange Street Newark, N. J. 
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shine and thronged with people a new sense ‘s 
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of freedom stirred within her. It seemed a Lue" Ss Sy oy £4 ROKR 
“The Taylor Nursery” strange thing, but it was none the less true, \ XY \ \ Se Goths” . 
. SS 


The 20th Century Baby Crib 
We'll send it freight prepaid where we have 
no dealer who can show it to you. Return it 
at our expense if not convinced that mother’s 


that her husband’s unkindness to the poor 
newsboy had aroused in her a sense of spiritual 
antagonism which cut deeper into her heart 
than anything he had ever done to herself. In 
looking at this attitude to another she seemed 
to get a perspective on his character which was 
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“Mum 


This radiant young- 
ster wears the SNUG- 


FIT’’ pattern over the reg- 
ular diaper. These are actually 
baby pants. Note the drawstring 

around each leg and at the top. 
This insures protection and makes 
them fit perfectly and conform to 
baby’s figure. 
Ask for ‘‘Snug-fit.”” 
Three sizes: Small, 
Medium, Large. 
Single texture 25c; 
double texture 50c. 
If your dealer can’t 
supply you—we will by 
mail on receipt of price. 


and baby’s comfort and health demand it. 
Upper part of crib extends across bed, lower 
part under it. Baby is always near and safe. 


impossible from the near view of his attitude 
toward her. It was one thing to forgive an 
injury to herself, and it was quite another to 
forgive an injury to a helpless and suffering 
creature like the little boy. Under the spell of 
this feeling her step was quick and her face 
animated as she walked through the beautiful 
streets of Florence and once more appropriated 
their beauties to herself. 

When in her rapid walk she reached the 
Boboli Gardens, and found to her satisfaction 
that she had chanced upon one of their open 
days, she went in and strolled about among 
the old statues on the quaint terraces with a 
determination to submit herself once again to 
the influences which had formerly had such 
power to charm her. A young Italian boy was 
playing a ‘‘Toccato” on his mandolin, and 
although the air was cold she found a place 


takes all odor 
out of perspiration 


Neutralizes odor-producing elements without 














in any way interfering with the functions of 
| the skin. 





Unscented; stainless. Takes but a moment to apply 
| the little needed. Lasts from bath to bath. 














Prove by Free Trial 
This Crib is Worth Buying 


Includes Sanitary Mattress, Night Box for 
napkins, etc., and Safety Hood. Wheels 
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25c at drug- and department-stores, If your 
dealer hasn’t “*Mum”’, send us his name and 
25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 





abblit Saati ave wo-cart,- Fine for porch use. to sit in the sunshine, on a bench screened . kh wisi ““MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
Strong, durable, quickly adjusted to varying by some low-hanging limbs, and listen to his . ° einert 


heights. Cannot upset. Large enough for 
children up to 5 years of age. Write for 
Handsome Book —Free 
**When Baby Sleeps.’’ 
TAYLOR NURSERY BABY BED CO. 
i 3 Madison Avenue New York 


simple music. 

In some of the closing minor chords her own 
mood seemed to be so exactly echoed that she 
impulsively got to her feet, went up to the 
young musician, and, with the memory of 
the little newsboy in mind, astonished him 
| With acoin the sight of which made his brown \ 
| face turn crimson as he doffed his cap with : RKC 
a beautiful bow and a rapturous “Thanks, Pee i 
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Signora.” \ \ 


Rubber Co. 
721-723-725-727 
Broadway, N.Y. 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘ trying-on- 
method,’’ withherselfforthe model and a look- 
ing-glass with which to see howit fits atthe back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and Satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes and sizes ; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 














Dealers: Write for 
Agency Proposition. 
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S43 Enid moved on quickly. She wished to 
shake off the influence of the music. A sud- 
den decision had come to her to go into the 
Pitti Palace just at hand, and look at some 
of her favorite pictures. As she turned in that 
i direction whom should she encounter coming 
| toward her with outstretched hand but Andrew 
Eustis? He at once proposed to go with her 
to see the pictures. They both looked eager 
and animated as they went along, talking too 
earnestly to notice any passers-by and quite 
unaware that they had been especially ob- 
served by the occupant of a closed cab, who 
turned and followed their movements with his 
glance until they had vanished through the 
door of the palace. 

On they went, passing from favorite to 











The KOOKERBAKER bakes 
potatoes in 22 minutes and every- 
thing else in less time than re- 
quired by any oven and NO 
BURN ON BOTTOM,— cooks 
vegetables at same time on any 
kind of stove over ONE blaze or 
“ griddle. Unsurpassed for heating 
a = i irons. Keeps them clean. By 
express $1.50. Agents Wanted. 


THRIFTY APPLIANCE CO., 9 West 31st Street, NEW YORK 


HERMATIC cockes> 


with beautifully enameled metal cabinet, sanitary cooking compartments, 


and form raisect or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet contatning 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices, 
Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 32d St., NEW YORK 
Dept. P, 224-230 West Huron St., CHICAGO 
Dept. P, 70-76 Pearl St., TORONTO, CAN. ] 





Can beas Neat as This . 
Ability to embroider is unnecessary if you use 
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i Book. ar ; a one ae a and steam-tight hinged covers, embodies all the desirable features of the 

G. REIS & BRO. Steere a bec tone ong — He paeeey a perfect cooker and makes cooking a real pleasure. The Thermatic is 
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sense of his silent and understanding sym- 

i pathy gave her comfort. When at last they 

had seen enough pictures they sat down on a 

KEITH’S sofa in sight of some of their best-loved can- 

; vases and talked of the things that afe for 

ea. Anticehsdive Mamasine for all time—art, ideals, philosophy—all the old 

Home Builders. Each 80-page subjects in which Enid so naturally and famil- 
issue shows 8 to 10 Plans of 
Artistic Homes. 20c copy. $2. 


} 
Absolutely hygienic and delicious cooking. Notrouble. No odors. 
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iarly found herself at home. The time passed 
a year. Send §1. for 6 months’ 


No waste heat. Ofcourse we want you totry it at our earpense. 
Send today for free catalog, prices and guarantee. You can not 
afford to buy any but the best at any price. 


P- THE DILLER MFG. CO., 430 Cherry St., 


NGRAVED: EDDING 


The name “Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 00 Engraved Invitations. $7.00; Samples upon request. Our books 
ciated for a generation with the highest quality , gach sdditional 100. $2.00: deliv- on Wedding Etiquette FREE. 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. * ered anywhere in the United States. Address, 2 South Lith Street. 


VERETT ADDEY RTAEIRNS 


«VIRGINIA. 











Bluffton, Ohio 
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so quickly that she was amazed when she 
subscription and book of suddenly became aware that the rooms had 









— Cottages and Bungalows. 


=m a One of the 100. 1 oo PLAN 


M. L. KEITH, 678 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SIMPLEX 
- IRONER - 


MAKES 


IRONING 


And Does the Work 
Better, Quicker, Cheaper 


than your present method. You surely are 
interested in learning how you can easily iron 
your finest table cloths, napkins, scarfs, doilies, 
center pieces, towels, aprons, etc.—as well as 
sheets, pillow cases, underwear and all plain 
clothes, at a saving, ‘compared with hand iron- 
ing, of much more than one-half the time. 


The Simplex has a large, highly polished 
curved ironing surface. The burner supplies 
an even heat, the patent mechanism exerts 
correct pressure. These features insure a 
beautiful finish superior to hand ironing. 


NO BACK-BREAKING LABOR 


Costs but 1c anhourtoheat by gas or 
gasoline. Cai be easily turned by hand 
or bysmall washing 
machine motor. 
Madein sizes and 
styles to suit any 
home— large or 
small. The 
Simplex is 
practical, 
durable, 
efficient 
and saves 
its cost & 
many # 
times 
overin 
a year. 
A 30 
Days’ 
Free 
Trial 


will convince you of its great value. 
















Our illustrated catalog sent FREE gives complete de- 
scription and prices. We have just published a new book, 
“Ironing Hints,’’ written by a leading authority. It is full 
of valuable suggestions to every housewife. Write for 
copy—it's Ez. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
A32 East Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The most lustrous thread 


ever made 
Nothing equals it for embroidery and 
crochet work. 
GLOSSILLA Rope in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floss in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Couching in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floche on cards for 
dress embroidery. 
At all best stores 
If your dealer does not keep GLOSSILLA, 
give us his address and write for samples. 


BERNHARD ULMANN & CO. 
107 Grand Street New York 
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FREE BOOKLET “Wel ept Nails” 
This little booklet on the care ofthe nails is written 
by experts who give in it rules worth many — 
dollars to those who value the appearance 4 
and comfort of the hands. Lustr-ite 
Nail Enamel, the quickest and best nail 
polish in the world, contains no greaseand 
will not soil hands nor fabric. Use with- 
out buffer. Costs only 25c. Sample cake £ 
free on request. Sold by druggists gen- 
erally. Used by 90% of the Protessional 
Manicures. La 
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Write to-day for a FREE sample of ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE, the antiseptic powder to shake 
into your shoes. It makes tight or new shoes 
feel easy. Relieves Corns, Bunions, Aching, 
Swollen, Tender, Smarting, Burning, Callous, 
Sore and Sweating Feet. Allen's Foot-Ease 
gives rest and comfort to the feet. 30,000 
testimonials. Sold everywhere, 25c. Don’t 
accept any substitute. Address for sample, 


Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 








HER HUSBAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


thinned out and the luncheon hour had come 
and almost gone. Rising hurriedly she said in 
evident perturbation, ‘‘I must go; I shall be 
late for luncheon,’’ and held out her hand to 
say good-by 

““But we go the same way,” he answered. 
“You will let me drop you at your hotel? I 
have a cab waiting below.” 

She could find no way to refuse, and they 
went off together. When they were in the cab 
on their way back to Lothian and she imagined 
his disapproval of her actions she felt chilled 
and depressed. Eustis, perceiving that she 
was troubled and possibly divining why, tact- 
fully left her alone. With all her efforts she 
could not help having the feeling of a culprit 
as the cab drew up before her hotel and she 
descended and bade Eustis good-by. 


SB$3 In her hurried glance at the hotel clock 
as she rapidly crossed the hall Enid saw that 
the hour was even later than she had supposed. 
It was, therefore, with a rather guilty expres- 
sion that she entered the room where her 
husband stood waiting. 

“Do excuse me, Egbert,’’ she said rather 
breathlessly as she hurriedly pulled off her 
gloves. ‘‘I’ve been looking at the pictures in 
the Pitti Palace and lost count of time.’’ She 
had fully intended to mention the encounter 
with Andrew Eustis at once, but it seemed 
wiser now to wait until things were smoothed 
down alittle. ‘‘T’ll ring and order luncheon to 
be served immediately.” 

She was moving toward the door when 
a peremptory order arrested her. ‘‘Stop!” 
Lothian said in a tone almost brutal in its 
authoritativeness. 

Enid stood still. 

“Luncheon can wait,” he said with a cold 
stillness in his voice. ‘‘There’s a more im- 
portant matter to be settled between us.” 

“What do you mean?” she said, surprised 
and resentful. 

“You shall hear what I mean,”’ he answered, 
and she saw smouldering in his eyes are sentful 
fury. ‘‘The women of my family have always 
been above suspicion, and when you under- 
took to bear the name of Lothian I supposed 
pe you also undertook not to drag it in the 

ust.’ 

“Come to the point,’”’ said Enid with white 
lips. “I refuse to stand here patiently and 
have it said that I am wanting in common 
decency.” 

He caught at her last words. ‘‘You have 
saved me the trouble of saying it,” he re- 
torted in a tone of icy self-control. ‘‘That is 
my precise meaning.” 

Enid’s face grew still whiter as she said in a 
low, clear tone: ‘‘You have now expressed 
your opinion of me. Let me hear the grounds 
on which that opinion is based.” 

“It is based upon the ground of your con- 
duct during the last few hours.” 

“What conduct? Explain what you mean.” 

““You wish me to put the shameful fact into 
words?”’ he said with an inflection of scorn in 
his voice. ‘‘I would have preferred to spare 
myself that humiliation, however hardened 
to a sense of right and decency you may be 
yourself.” 

“Explain!” said Enid, her face ablaze with 
anger. ‘‘I have stood much at your hands, 
but to be accused of conduct dishonoring to 
your name and—what is infinitely more im- 
portant to me—my own dignity, and not to 
be told exactly what the accusation is, I will 
not stand.” 


9US8 Before the look in her eyes those of the 
man confronting her fell, but for a moment 
only. He recovered himself and said, regard- 
ing her cruelly: ‘‘ Your demand is easily met. 
It may suffice to tell you that your rendezvous 
in the Boboli Gardens was not so entirely unob- 
served as you no doubt counted on its being.” 

The raging flame of crimson that flew into 
Enid’s face at these words he misinterpreted. 
Believing that her blush had given him the 
advantage he went on: 

“At what hour that rendezvous began I do 
not know. It was exactly fourteen minutes 
after eleven when by a chance not uncommon 
in such cases I drove by and saw you with your 
companion entering the Pitti Palace. It was 
entirely within my rights as your husband to 
follow you; but this I scorned todo. I chanced, 
however, to be at the window just now when 
you drove up, and I consequently observed 
that he had honored you by several hours of 
his valuable society.” 

As he proceeded Enid’s sensitive face had 
gone through such changes of expression as 
might well have misled him, and there was a 
look of cruel triumph in his face as he saw her 
drop weakly into a chair, cover her face with 
her hands and shrink from him with a visible 
recoil of her whole body as if from a blow. 

“In conclusion,” he went on, “when I 
returned to the hotel, horrorstricken but still 
giving you the benefit of the doubt, my worst 
fears were confirmed by incontestable proof. 
By another chance also common in such cases 
you had, in carefully guarding the inclosure, 
left this envelope i in the pages of the book you 
were reading—your friend’s love poems, by- 
the-way, marked at significant passages by 
his hand or yours—and thus I had the con- 
necting link in the drama of your morning’s 
adventure.” 

As he ceased speaking and stood there with 
the light: of assured triumph on his cold, hand- 
some face Enid lowered her hands and looked 
at him. It was by no means the expression he 
had expected to see. Her brows were knotted 
and her eyelids drawn together as if in the des- 
perate effort to penetrate some grim mystery. 

‘“What are you?” she said in a tone so low 
and cold and hard that it had small resem- 
blance to the voice of Enid. The question 
seemed almost as if she demanded an answer 
more from herself than from him. 

The unexpectedness of her look and tone 
disconcerted him. They were not at all what 
he had prepared himself to deal with. Instead 
of speaking he extended to her the envelope he 
had been holding. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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When we decided, six years ago, to make 
P, anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap, we had 
only one idea in mind—to make a naphtha 
soap that should surpass all other naphtha 
soaps. 


We succeeded—not by “accident,” but by 
hard work and hard thinking; by a series of 
experiments and tests, which extended over 
a period of years. 


P. anp G.—The White Naphtha Soap does 
what itis intended to do. It saves time. It 
saves trouble. It saves money. Most im- 
portant of all, it saves the clothes. 





It is the ‘‘Modern Method’ of washing 
clothes. It enables you to get rid of the two 
most disagreeable features of laundry work— 
boiling the clothes, and the hard rubbing on 
the washboard. 


Read and follow the directions on the in- 
side of the wrapper and learn, for the first 
time, what the words ‘‘easy washing”’ really 


he rcirrLantle &. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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You will find the best styles—always—in the American Lady Shoe. 


It is a matter of pride with the makers that all that is best in 
styles—leather—workmanship—shall be found in the American 


Lady Shoe. 


They are determined that the advantage they possess as the 
largest makers of shoes in the world shall show in the quality of 
the American Lady Shoe,—and it does. 





No matter what style you want, there is an American 
The shoe illustrated is the new Lady Shoe that will suit you, and fit you. 
black velvet pump that is all 
the rage this season. Its grace- ’ : ’ 
pep mapa Bea moag Go to the dealer in your locality who sells the American 
a daintiness that is charming. Lady Shoe. Select the style you like best, then find 


your size and you will get the utmost in shoe satisfaction. 


Send today for a free copy of our new Souvenir of Footwear Fashions 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO. St. Louis—Boston 
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The jire- 

place in this 

bedroom is framea 

in weathered oak. The 

ti/es are of Rookwood Fai: 

ence—the andtirous of brush 

brass. The room és finished in oak, 
with walls and hangings to harmonize, 


Write Today for 
The Fireplace 
Sketch Book 


Find out the best way to frame the fire- 
place so that it will hartnonize with the 
finish and color scheme of yozx room. 


Aside from the comfort of a cheery fire 
and the healthful ventilation that the 
open grate affords —the fireplace must 
be in keeping with the finish and color 
scheme of the room. 


There is a Wood Mantel to frame 
every style of fireplace. You can get 
Wood Mantels in all designs — all 
woods —at all prices, 

Write for the book of designs. Look it over with 
your architect. He will specify a Wood Mantel 
to frame your fireplace because he knows from 
experience how much easier it is to make the 
fireplace fit into his plans—when it is framed by 
a Wood Mantel. 


Write for the Fireplace Sketch Book today. 
Home Fireplace and Mantel Co. 
Room 600, State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








“Mama's got nothin’ on me 
( I wear BLYN Shoes, too’’ 5 


Children’s feet fitted with the 


BLYN-PLAN NATURE SHOE 


% actually feelas though they 
. had “nothing on.” 

A beautifully made, hy- 
gienic, sensible, stylish 
shoe that combines 
essential 
toe free- 
dom,, 
and ankle @ 
support 
with proper 
shaping, and 
roominess for 
natural foot 
develop- 
ment. 























But- 
ton 
and 
lace 
Shoes, 
Oxfords 
and Pumps. 


Patent and Gun Metal Tan Calf and Vici 

5 to 8 $1.75 Postage lic 6to11 $2.00 Postage 20c 

8, to 11 2.00 Postage 20c 11%to2 2.50 Postage 25c 

11', to 2 2.50 Postage 25c | Remit by P.0. Order or N. Y. Draft 

Send your name and address on a postal for a catalogue of 
Juvenile Footwear. 


i ily Sons 


10 Retail Stores in New York City 


ns Mail Order Dept., 2238 3rd Ave., New York City ——— 


Sold only bythe makers. In 
ordering be sure to specify 
size, Style and leather. 









































Fifty Years of Fame 


The unabated confidence and open prefer- 
ence of three generations of home-makers, 
bestowed upon the “Fruit of the Loom” 
for household purposes, is the unrivalled 
record of this favorite brand of 


Bleached Muslin 
Made in widths from 31 to 90 inches. 
Best for wunderawear, sheets, pillow-cases 
and general household purposes. 


Insist upon getting ‘Fruit of the Loom’? when buying goods 
by the yard, or ready-made articles, The same integrity and 
guarantee goes with every yard that bears this time-honored 
trade-mark. 
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“What is that?” she said in the same low, 
hard tone. 

““That,”’ said Lothian rather loudly in an 
effort to shake off the strange influence of 
her uncomprehended looks and tones, ‘‘is the 
envelope in which the letter of Andrew Eustis 
came to you.” 

‘What letter?” she said, with the same 
drawn brows and narrowed eyelids as before. 

“The letter, without doubt, which arranged 
the meeting in the Boboli Gardens,” was the 
bold, defiant answer. ‘The case seems to be 
clear enough.” 

With an effort she reached out and took the 
envelope. She looked at it, turned it over and 
let it drop. ‘It is the envelope to the only 
note I ever had the honor to receive from 
Andrew Eustis,’’ she said, still speaking as if 
to some invisible presence and not glancing 
toward her husband. ‘‘It was not very inter- 
esting—only to ask me to receive him the day 
he called; still, he is a great man, and I kept it 
pasted in my autograph book. I forgot the 
envelope; I thought it had no importance. I 
was wrong.” 

With slow, almost sinister, movements she 
stooped and picked it up. ‘‘I will keep it,” she 
said. “TI will put it in the little silver box when 
I have taken from it and destroyed those once 
precious souvenirs of the man I used to love.” 

Her attitude and appearance were so in- 
scrutable to him that he would still have been 
puzzled as to her meaning, but that her last 
words gave him light. Those were souvenirs 
of him that had been kept in the little silver 
box—one or two old photographs, a lock of his 
hair, some pressed flowers. A sense of vague 
alarm came to him; an expression was on his 
face that she had never seen there before. He 
cleared his throat with an indecision she did 
not know in him. 

“Of course,” he said, “if I am mistaken in 
believing that to be the envelope to a note 
received today I am willing to apologize <4 





$3 He got nofurther. “‘Apologize’!” she in- 
terrupted. ‘“‘Mistaken’!’’ echoing his words 
in a tone that made them seem almost terrible. 

She rose swiftly to her feet. The mood of 
vagueness and preoccupation which had _ pos- 
sessed her was gone. Standing directly in 
front of him she looked him full in the face 
with clear, unclouded eyes. 

“Andrew Eustis!” she said. ‘‘A man like 
that! Is that your comprehension of him? 
And Enid Gerard! A poor fool, but yet a 
lady! Is it so that you have understood her? 
You are a cowardly, base and cruel man.”’ 

She had recovered herself completely. The 
words were spoken jn a voice that matched the 
courage of her miserable eyes. Her look swept 
past him with a curious expression of finality 
as she turned her back and walked into her 
room, closing and locking the door behind her. 

Lothian stood where she had left him. 
There was an almost stupefying sense of der 
feat in the expression of his face. After some 
moments he walked to her door and knocked. 

There was no answer. 

He called her name in a voice which he 
well knew would once have seemed to her a 
summons not to be disregarded. 

There was no sound from the room to 
indicate that a living creature existed there. 

“Enid, I wish to speak to you.” 

No answer, no motion, no sound. 

“Enid,” he said, his voice waxing indignant, 
“‘T ask you to open the door.’’ 

Dead silence. 

“Enid, I command you by my right as a 
husband to open this door.” 

A little laugh, so near him on the other side 
of the door that it startled him, came to his 
ears, calm and cold and mocking. 

His face reddened at the indignity offered 
him. There was a sound of absolute rage in his 
voice ashe said: ‘‘ Very well; ifit is your wish 
to defy me so be it. I shall lunch at the club 
and not return until evening. If by that time 
you have come to your senses and wish to 
speak to me you can do so. Until you do I 
have nothing more to say to you.” 

This time the little laugh was even more 
audible and mocking. He bit his lips with the 
furious consciousness of it as he turned and 
left the room. 


9258 On the other side of the door Enid stood 
gazing at the blank wood facing her. She was 
too lost in the portentousness of this moment 
to think of either removing her outdoor things 
or ringing for her maid. 

“Tt is over,” she said to herself aloud as she 
turned away. “ Nothing can bind me to him 
now—nothing! I am not married to him any 
more. [am miserable, but free!” 

She glanced down at her left hand. Slowly 
she drew off her wedding ring and looked 
inside it with a curious, searching look. She 
had never taken it off before, and the engraved 
words, though so familiar to her conscious- 
ness, were Strange to her sight. ‘‘‘ Proud to 
obey,’”’ she said, reading them aloud in that 
strained and alien voice which had come to her 
only during this last hour. Walking to her 
writing-table she sat down at it, still in her hat 
and coat, and, putting the ring in an envelope, 
sealed it. Then in a firm hand she directed it 
to her husband. 

This done she rang for her maid and with- 
out a tremor in her voice stated that Mr. 
Lothian would lunch out, and that’ she wished 
luncheon to be Served for her immediately. 
When Ernestine returned she was told to pack 
all her mistress’s things at once, as she was 
leaving Florence suddenly. Mr. Lothian, she 
added, would remain. 

Then she sat down at the table and ate her 
luncheon. She was looking her wrecked life 
squarely in the face. She foresaw that she 
would break down ultimately before the hor- 
ror of the sight. For the present, however, she 
felt herself possessed of an availing strength 
to get away—far from the sight and sound of 
any beings she had known—before she should 
succumb, accept her bitter fate and crawl away 
like a wounded animal to die in the dignity of 
solitude. 
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BUFFALO SPECIALTY C’. 
13 Liquid Veneer Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me free and without further obliza- 
tion on my part, sample of LIQUID VENEER. 































new and cheery factory finish. 


tached to it. 








This Coupon Brings a Trial 
Bottle FREE 


Dust the vew way. Make the furniture saz/e. Put a little 
LIQUID VENEER on a cheese-cloth duster every day and dust 
everything with it. Then see the difference — dust all removed ; 
finger marks, discolorations and scratches all gone, and instead of 
the dull, shabby surface of a moment before, appears the original 


Here are some of the things you can beautify if you 


Dust Every Day With : 


WNIT A | 


Kitchen Chairs, Dining Room Furniture, the Piano and all Parlor | 
Furniture, Beds, Bureaus, Tables, Picture Frames, all Metal Work, 
Chandeliers, Enameled, Gilt and Lacquered articles, wAdle for //ard- 
wood Floors there is nothing to equal it. 

There is no real substitute for LIQUID VENEER. 
You'll understand why after using the sample bottle 
which will be sent free if you will merely sign and 
mail the “CHEER UP” Coupon 
shown at the top of this adver- 
tisement. Mail the coupon NOW 

—there’s no obligation at- 


Buffalo Specialty Company 


13 Liquid Veneer Building 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


LIQUID VENEER is 
good for everything; 
and everything is 
better{or LIQUID 

VENEER. 





LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this switch or any article 
you may select from our large new catalog 
without a cent in advance. Our immense 
business, the largest of its kind in the world, 
enables us to quote surprisingly low prices. 
Goods listed below are extra short stem, 
made of splendid quality, selected human 
hair, and to match any ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
13402z.18in.$1.00 20 in. $2.00 




















2 oz, 20in. 1.35 22 in. 3.00 
Z2oz.22in. 1.75 24 in. 4.00 
2% oz. 24in. 2.75 26 in. 5.95 
3oz. 26 in. €.95 30 in, 8.00 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22 in. Natural Wavy . , 4.95 
Cluster Curls, Fine Quality Se- 

lectel Hair, Very Curly. 4.95 
Basket Braid, 3% oz., selected 

wavy hair . : ; ‘ 5.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 

Switches . ‘ : 50c'o $50.00 
Silk all-over Hair Net . 50c Dozen 


Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50.00 

Send long sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. We will send 
prepaid (on Approval, wire sealed. lf 
you find it perfectly satisfactory and a 
bargain, break the seal and remit the 
price. If not, return to us,seal unbroken. 
Rare, peculiar, and gray shades are a 
little more expensive; ask for estimate. 


FREE 







_ Write for our New 1911 Catalog, 64 pages, 
~ beautifully illustrated. Shows all the latest 


_ Paris Fashions In 
a4 . . 

7 Hair Dressing 

* and quotes lowest prices. This 
book also contains valuable in- 

structions on ** Beauty Culture by 

Self-Treatment,’’ profusely illus- 


trated, which every woman wants. 
Write today. 


PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 16, 209 State Street, Chicago 


j 


the World. 


Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 


Hosiery 


will delight you with its elegance 
and beauty. Looks and feels like 
silk, but is far more durable. Style 
-Ray, shown, is full fashioned, 
perfect-fitting, very sheer and 
Stylish. Gives unusual service 
for a stocking so light and fine. 
Send for trial pair 
of these wonderful stockings 
today. Reintorced with 
double Sole and toe and high 
Spliced heel. Broad welded 
hem provides ideal garter 
top. lack, tan or white. 
Sizes 8% to 10%, 65ca 
Pair, 6 pairs $3.50, 





When you 
order, ask 
for Free 
Vegetable 
Silk Book— 
tells of other 
styles and 
weights for wom- 
en, children and 
men. Agents, You 
can make money fast- 
est with wonderful 
Vegetable Silk Hosiery. 
Sells itself. Every order 
insures steady customer. 
prepaid. Money Write for our plan —tells 
back if not sat- how to build a permanent 
isfactory. Profitable business for yourself. 


— 





























= 
= "9 PERFECT FORM and 
S| CORSET COMBINED 
~~ 
»  forLvery 
\ SlenderWoman 
Sahlin is a figure 
f/f builder, The wearer 
need not depend on 
padding to secure and 
preserve correct bust 
$1.00and hip lines. Sahlin 


but/ds constantly and 
PATENTED healthfully. 


No Padding, No Clasps, No Hooks, No 
Eyelets, No Strings, No Heavy Steels 
The wearer of a SAH//N finds that 
her shoulders throw back naturally and 
comfortably, and correct posture be- 
comes easy. Shoulder straps do NOT 
cross at back to compress the shoulders 
and tire the back. Made in coutille or 
batiste for medium, medium tall and 
tall figures. Give actual waist meas- 
ure, bust measure desired and length 
from armpit to waist line. Look 
for the name Sa//izz. Your money 
will be refunded if you are not fully sat- ( 
isfied. Write forour free fashion book- 
let, it will interest you. Order from us 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Medium Style $1.00 ; Long Hip $1.50 
Postage 14 cents. 


THE SAHLIN CO. 
1402 Congress St. Chicago 

























Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in 
| 








{ Muskegon Knitting Mills, 498 Western Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 








New hits! Just from the Press!! 


** You and Me in The Summertime,” ‘‘ I Want A Patriotic 
Girl,"' ** That Lovin’ Dippy Glide,’’ and the popular in- 
Strumental hits. ‘* Horseshoe Rag,” and ‘* Dusty Rag,"’ etc. 
SPECIAL OFFER — We will mail one of these new numbers 
to you fer 10c, or all five for 50c. New Catalog Free. 


J. H. Aufderheide, Music Publ’r, 298 Unity Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





A=uncZ 


Covers the whole art of knitting and 

crocheting. Nearly 200 pages of new 
patterns and stitches made of BEAR 
BRAND Yarns, with 250 pictures and 
plain instructions, useful alike to be- 
ginner and expert. Sent postpaid; paper 
binding, 25c; cloth binding, 50c. 


Whether you require ZephyrGermantown, 
4 or 8 fold; Shetland floss; Pompadour 
wool; German cashmere; German knit- 
ting worsted ; Golf yarn; Persian Lamb 

wool; Rococo Fairy floss; Eidersil or 

Eiderdown wool, look forthe BEAR 
BRAN D trade mark on every skein. It 
makes you 8&@fe from inferior material, 
sure of the Dest results in the appear- 
ance and durability of your work. 


Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 
W 107-113 Grand St.,Dept.A 


\ New York 
I. wc... 
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The Perfect Seasoning 


Of Gravies is essential to a 
good dinner and is the test 
of cooking. Lea & Perrins 
Sauce gives that snappy 
zest which sharpens a dull 
appetite. 





LEA « PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


is Pure, Wholesome and 
Healthy. Soups, Fish, Hot 
and Cold Meats, Chops, 
Steaks, Chafing-Dish Cook- 
ing and Welsh Rarebits are 
greatly improved by its use. 


A Wonderful Appetizer 
Assists Digestion 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 

















PaABslACH, 


As the Touch of Summer 


develops the fragrance of the rose, so 
LABLACHE imparts to the complexion that 
bloom of youth so essential to the woman of re- 
finement. A toilet necessity, invisible, but pro- 
tecting the skin from summer sun and keeping 
it clear, smooth and velvety. - . 

Refuse substitutes. 
They may be_danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream, 50 
cents a box, of drug- 
gists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents fora 


sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Y ULE voc'ivier PURSE 








Holdsfour 
Small Nickels 
Change for carfare, 
Always a or 

small pur- 
Handy chases. 

Ff mexccasre 

(er I TTI IIT ITT, DTD IE 





PAID, 
A stunning little purse which fastens to ring of 
handbag, chatelaine or watch. Made in long or 
square shape. Can be monogrammed to serve 
as distinctive mark for bag. Coins can’t drop 


































































out, yet ready for instant use. Free yourself from 


TODAY for a lacquered brass finish Yule Purse, prepaid. 


or silver finish. write quick for proposition. 
THE VANITY SHOP OF KE NOSHA, Which isin Wisconsin 
Dept. L. CHICAGO OFFICE, 1406 Michigan Ave. 


le Sl 





bother and embarrassment of searching vour handbag in public 
for coins while others waitand WATCH. SEND 50 CENTS 


State which ——, Pod Bg prices on gold, gun metal 








Self Fastening 
Dress Shields 


Alwaysreadyfora 
quick change. No 
sewing—no pinning 
—just a firm clasp on the 
seam by a simple little spring attachment. 


Temteo 


are perspiration-proof and odorless — 
white, light and washable—every pair 


Kora “Holtite” Shields = 


warranted—springs rust-proof—At 
your dealers, or send 25c for sam- 
ple pair—any size desired. nLARcED 
TIMES 


THE KORA CO., 454 Broome St., NewYork 















SWISS EMBROID! 


WAISTS and DRESSES 


in latest and exclusive designs on the most 
fashionable materials. Goods are delivered 
from our main business in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, through our New York Office, all charges 
prepaid to the homes. Write to- day for our 
samples in colors and 1911 fashion plates A. 


Schweizer & Co. 
\ Dept. A, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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GEORGE AND MARY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


and the Victoria Convalescent -Home at 
Margate, which she founded many years ago. 

As a hostess the Queen is simplicity itself. 
Her one desire is to put every one at ease, and 
the little afternoon tea-parties which she gives 
frequently might, for their absence of cere- 
mony, be given in any middle-class home. The 
Queen generally pours the tea herself, and 
exerts herself to keep a general conversation 
going. She loves to gossip about her own and 
her friends’ children, and, except for the fact 
that etiquette forbids any one to address 
Her Majesty without being first spoken to, 
these gatherings might be just the afternoon 
‘‘mothers’ meetings” which take place in any 
American city. These afternoon tea-parties 
are really the only form of entertaining that 
the Queen cares for. She dislikes intensely the 
great state balls and the brilliant parties of 
which King Edward was so fond, for she pre- 
fers to know every one of her guests personally, 
and she likes only to have those around her 
with whom she isi sympathy. At the same 
time her sympathies are catholic, and she 
can enter into the joys and sorrows of a poor 
mother as well as into the interests of those 
more highly placed. Her real kindliness of 
character is shown by her favorite quotation— 
or rather misquotation—which runs as follows: 


“Tf each man in his measure would do a 
brother’s part 

To bring a ray of sunshine into a brother's 
heart, 

Then Merry England would deserve the name 
once more. 


GREAT deal has been said about the alleged 

dislike of the new King and Queen for Amer- 
icans, and most of it has been without founda- 
tion. King Edward surrounded himself with 
a group of charming and brilliant women of 
many nationalities, among whom there were a 
number of Americans, and he was always ready 
to receive any one who amused or interested 
him. In this way many Americans were 
admitted to Court circles who would never 
otherwise have gained the entrée. George and 
Mary, with their love for quiet domesticity, 
have dropped this group altogether, and of 
course many of the women who shone so bril- 
liantly before are angry. Moreover, the King 
and Queen dislike the lack of domestic life dis- 
played by the kind of Americans who are so 
much in evidence at the foreign watering-places 
frequented by King Edward. But Queen 
Mary has a number of personal friends who 
are Americans, and is also much impressed by 
the capability of American girls and the wide 
knowledge and culture which result from their 
habit of travel. 

The King also has no prejudice against 
Americans as such. He is on excellent terms 
with Whitelaw Reid, the American Ambassador 
at his Court, and he is a great and openly 
expressed admirer of Joseph H. Choate, Mr. 
Reid’s predecessor. His closest associates, how- 
ever, are the members of his personal staff, 
and his special friend is Lord Mount-Stephen, 
the great Canadian railway magnate. After 
him comes a little group of intimates consisting 
of the Honorable Mr. Stonor, Lord Herbert 
Vane-Tempest, Lord Hyde, Captain Moly- 
neux, and Admiral Sir Hedworth Lambton, 
all gentlemen of good English families, but 
otherwise undistinguished. 

His friendship with Lord Mount-Stephen is 
typical of the change in the attitude of the 
British Crown toward what have been known 
as the ‘‘colonies,” brought about by King 
Edward’s death. The late King Edward took 
comparatively little interest in England’s 
possessions overseas and devoted himself to 
cultivating the friendship of other European 
nations. George V does not care much for for- 
eigners and is only slightly interested in foreign 
politics, but there is no man in the kingdom 
who has a wider knowledge of colonial affairs 
or a keener interest in them than the King, and 
he never misses the opportunity of a chat with 
a distinguished colonial who is visiting Eng- 
land. He has a great admiration for Lord 
Strathcona, the Canadian High Commissioner 
in London, and were it not for the great dis- 
parity in age between the two men, and Lord 
Strathcona’s failing health, the great Canadian 
undoubtedly would be counted also among his 
intimates. When the Boer Generals visited 
London after the South African War the King, 
who was then Prince of Wales, went out of 
his way to show them attention, and aston- 
ished them by his knowledge of South African 
problems and conditions. 


TES interest in the colonies is the keynote of 
his ambition as a King, which is to unite the 
British Empire and leave it stronger and set on 
even firmer foundations than he found it. He 
believes that he is King of Canada just as much 
as of Great Britain, and that Australia and 
South Africa have just as much claim to his 
thought and services as London. He has the 
immense advantage of having visited prac- 
tically all his possessions, and he realizes fully 
that the so-called colonies have developed into 
great British nations beyond the seas. 

Among the present Ministers his favorite, 
curiously enough, if he can be said to have a 
favorite, is Lloyd-George, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He is much attracted by the per- 
sonality of this brilliant, self-made Welshman, 
who began life as a petty Welsh lawyer and 
rose to the greatest position but one in English 
public life. The King’s democracy is also 
shown by his liking for John Burns, the Cabinet 
Minister who began life as an errand-boy in a 
candle-factory, became a machinist and labor 
agitator, and, finally, a Minister of the Crown. 
The King thinks a lot of Burns’s sterling 
common-sense and his hatred of all cant. 

If I were asked to sum up the characters of 
King George and Queen Mary in the fewest 
possible words I should say that the distin- 
guishing feature in each is a keen—almost 
fanatical—sense of duty. Next to this both 
take their positions as monarchs. uncommonly 
seriously, and they feel that—their duty hav- 
ing been discharged faithfully and efficiently — 
they should be left free to pursue that quiet 
family life which is their chief joy. 




















SK to see a garment of Carter’s Under- 


wear. 


Notice its fineness of texture. 


Have you ever seen underwear so fine and 


yet so strong ? 


Notice the soft velvety finish inside as well as outside. 


Notice the silk crocheted trimming. 
Could anything be more exquisite? 
See how it 
stretches to more than twice its size, 
yet instantly springs back to its exact 


Stretch the garment, 


original shape. 


That wonderful elasticity 
is the very soul of 


Carters 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Clnderwear 


It is what makes Carter’s conform to every curve 
of the body, yet without a suggestion of pressure or 
It is what makes Carter’s hold its shape 


restriction. 
perfectly as long as the garment lasts. 


At all good stores, in all grades from silk to cotton. 


May we send you as a sample 
this exquisite stlh corsage sachet? 


We want to place a sample of Carter's Under- 
wear fabric in your hands. We have 


" se 





made up 


from our new silk fabric some dainty little corsage sachets filled with a delicate 


sachet powder imported exclusively for u 


One will be sent to any address on 


receipt of ten cents in stamps. We put this price on them simply to keep out 
irresponsible requests. Address Department A. 


The William Carter Co. 


Needham Heights, Mass. 


TRADE MARK 
ALGISTCRED US.PAT.OFF. 














Biscuit 
Confections 


Five Kinds Sent Free 


We offer to send to each 


Miss and each housewife a 
box of these new desserts. 
We want the biscuits them- 
selves—these Sunshine Spe- 
cialties—to tell you how 
delightful they are. 











P produced in America. 


One is a chocolate wafer filled with sweet 
vanilla cream. One is a sugar sandwich. 


They will surprise you, for never 
before were such biscuit confections 


Others 


are crisp, sweet biscuits with enticing flavors. 
This sample box will make you wish to always 


unsnine- ™: 


















































































box at hand. 


It will also do more. These Sunshine 


Special- 


ties come from the Sunshine Bakeries—the finest 
in the world. 





brand. 








these are—in o 








All Sunshine Biscuits—from soda crackers 
up—are made with the skill which makes these. 
All are 
white tile. 


vens of 


When you taste these exquisite productions 
you will insist on biscuits with the ‘*Sunshine’”’ 





Send us simply your name and address, and 
the name and address of your grocer. 
will do. 
assorted box. 


A postal 
The next mail will bring you this 
After that, let your grocer supply 
you the kinds which you like best. 
this reminder so you won’t forget to write for 
the box today. 


Cut out 


(14) 















A reminder to write to 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


183 Causeway St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


for a free box of 


SUNSHINE SPECIALTIES 
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This Magnificent Cut 
Glass Bowl for $4.00 


Any Clark dealer will sell you 
this beautiful Prima Donna 
Cut Glass Bowl for $4.00. 
The ordinary price for a bowl 
of this size (8 in. diameter, 
3% in. deep) would range 


from $6.00 to $8.00. 


>Cluk< 


CUT GLASS 
(an > points the name) 


is cut on the finest solid blanks 
with the same care and skill that a 
lapidary employs in giving form to 
a diamond. 

The tracings are deep—as delicate 
as the spider’s weave. The radiance 
is like that of a thousand gems. 

The Prima Donna and other unique 
designs remain exclusive because 
they are fully protected by letters 
patent. 

If unable to buy this bow] in your 
locality, order direct from us. 


Get our new booklet 
A fine specimen of the printer’s art. Con- 
tains much useful information about cut 
glass and its care. Free on request. 
Write today. 


T. B. CLARK & CO., Honesdale, Pa. 

















“Aviation” — 
: , a 

‘ Cluster Pafls 
make for youthful appearance and 4 f 
good looks, thus adding to your Y¥, 
charm. 


We are direct importers—so we are. able to give 
greatest values at lowest prices. The following latest 
styles in guaranteed human hair. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
Prepaid Without Deposit 
All Long Genuine, Lustrous Human Hair 
“AERO” CLUSTER OF 27 PUFFS (as illustrated hove) =~ $2.75 
“AVIATION” BRAID—The Very Latest, Specials .- $4.75 


5 strands of all long hair 30 inches when’ 


Combination of \ , 


“Aviation Braid” as ieee’ seve ‘ ‘ $7.00 


“Aero” Cluster of 27 Puffs - 
SWITCHES 
Straight Hair Short Storm Natural Wavy Hair 
20 inches long—2 oz. - 4 = 20 wets dong? c= $1.95 
+ eg hae 22 s+) 250 
YD ee “oo Bbis ms © 298 Fi Sie: 4 - = + $3.50 
me * 3 6 SE LS md - - - &.26 


Order today enclosing long sample, Metal seal 
on all goods shipped, assures absolute sanitation. 


FREE Large book with color plate, showing all of the 
lotest Parisian Hair Dressings and valuable beauty hints. 


PARISIAN CO. 400 Security Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BELLE LOE LLL DLL 











WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to lei arn 
our unheard of prices and marvelous 
offers on highest grade 1911 model bicy cles. 


FACTORY PRICES 23". 


a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS everywhere are 
making big 
4 money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aa// usual 
prices. Do ait; write soday for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C-161, CHICAGO 
















em ON GOLD FILLED JEWELRY 


Attleboro, Mass. 
CHAINS— FOBS—BRACELETS 


Don’t pay the price of solid gold when 
you can buy gold filled jewelry bearing 
our mark with our guarantee that it will outwear 
the one and usefulness that modern designs 
permit ou can save money and secure style. 















TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 





ase your fol FLEUR - DE-LIS 








Bead Decorations for Blouses 


The latest fashion advices call for profuse deco- 
ration of Blouses and Waists of Murquisette and 
Chiffon, and of Summer Gowns, with Seed Beads, Jewels and 

les. These in White Porcelain, Chalk, 


and the new 


Turquoise, Coral 
** Helen Pink"’ will be exceedingly desirable. 


Artistic designs to work from, 12c each, including mailing. 
Send stamp for descriptive circulars and samples. 
We have Everything in Beads 

ISAAC D. ALLEN COMPANY, 21 Winter Street, BOSTON 
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WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


This panel—made from actual photo- 
graph—shows a vertical section from a can 


of Van Camp’s. 


Note how each bean is separate and 
None is crisped, none broken. Yet 
the beans are baked until they are digest- 
They do not ferment and form gas. 

The reason is this: 
ovens, heated to 245 degrees. 
small parcels so the full heat goes through. 
And we bake the tomato sauce with the 
beans so it permeates every atom. 


whole. 


ible. 


One has no conception of baked beans 
at their best until he once tries Van Camp’s. 





These beans 


You can serve the beans cold in a min- 
ute, or hot in ten minutes. 
a dozen meals on hand. Think what that 
means in hot weather. 


And they cost less than beans baked in 
at home, because our chefs 


crude ways 
bake for millions. 


The best way to decide is to serve Van 
Camp’s, then take a vote of your table. 
Please order them now, and be sure you 


get Van Camp’s 


Three sizes: 


Van Camp Packing Company (f33;) Indianapolis, Ind. 


n€@mp's 
Por*..oBEANS 
“The National Dish’’ 


come 
Each can is sterilized after we seal it, so 
the freshly-baked flavor remains intact. 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Home-Baked Beans 


vs. Van Camp's 


The panel at the left—made by actual 
photograph—shows a vertical section from 
a dish of home-baked beans. 


At the top are the crisped beans— 
burned and worthless. 


Next ‘come the beans which are not 
even half baked. They rarely get heated 
above 100 degrees. That is why they 
stay whole. That is also why, instead of 
digesting, they ferment and form gas. 


Next come the beans which boil during 
the baking—a soggy, broken mass. 


After sixteen hours of soaking, boiling 
and baking that is the dish you get. All 
because the baking is done in dry heat. 


Yet people enjoy them. They are 
mushy and broken and hard to digest, but 
folks are glad to get them. 


For beans are Nature’s choicest food. 
They are 84 per cent nutriment. From 
the time of the Pilgrims, pork and beans 
have been our racial food. 


But suppose you had beans which were 
five times better. Suppose you had them 
always ready to serve. Think what it 
would mean to the folks at your table— 
what it would mean to you. 


That’s what a million homes are now 
getting. That’s what we want to serve 
to you. 


We bake in steam 
We bake in 


ready to serve. 


You can keep 


violet ? 


They're sold every- 
where. If not sold 
near you, send 10 
cents in stamps for 
a full box of each. 


COLGAN 
GUM CO., Inc. 
Louisville 
Ky. 
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Ever nibble a sprig of pep- 
permint or a fresh blown 


Delicious and re- 
freshing, are they not? 


OLGAN’S 


Mint or Violet 


CHIPS 


‘*The Gum that’s Round’’ 


have that same dainty, 
delicate smack of goodness 
that nature flaunts as an 
invitation to all the bees 
and honey lovers. 


Ten Chips 5c. 


In a handy metal box 
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the kind ever invented. 
fort and ease with ‘ 


‘fine form’ 


writing for it. 


every cent paid. 





‘aU 
: a great interest to . 
Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
Combines solid com- 


pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 


Other Skirts—1f not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free 


Which book shall we send? Write to-day t 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 


and elegant ap- 


Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 


tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
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yellow or discolored. 





Nowe 





Even the 


Washing 


Easier with 


Good Sheets 


a | 


and Pillow Cases 


always retain their whiteness and never become 
Most women say Pequot 
Sheets last twice as long as any other sheets 
they ever used — soft and smooth always. 


Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Sold by the yard or made up 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


New tok J 


is 
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ENGRAVED 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 


7 


Highest Grade—Nota printed imitation. Correctstyles. 


Each additional hundred $2. 


Outside and 


Inside 


Envelopes. Transportation Oe Send for free samples. 


100 Finest Engraved 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 








PALMER SRA NING co. 
4 Federal 8t., Chicago. 
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tstyles. 
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» Samples. 


G Co. 
Chicago. 
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the same house it is often desirable to change the general 

aspect of the interior. Summer suns take life and color 
from tapestries, velours and corduroys; and heavy por- 
tiéres besides seeming stuffy and wintry are a prey to the 
devouring cricket and grasshopper if one is near such neigh- 
bors. This is the time, then—before the hot days come— 
to look for pretty flowered linens and cotton prints from 
which to make slips for the heavy pieces of upholstered 
furniture, and to use as summer door and window hangings. 
The old idea of shrouding all the furniture in ghostly gar- 
ments for the hot season has always been regarded as thrifty 
and even sensible, but it is seldom attractive. There is no rea- 
son why it should not be all of these. Pretty, gay coverings 
turn a somber and dark-toned living-room into a delight- 
fully cool-looking and refreshing summer room. If at the 
windows there are side drapings of expensive materials 
that one can ill afford to leave to the mercy of the sun and 
sudden showers they should be removed, and their places given 
to simple, inexpensive hangings to match the slip coverings 
on the furniture. 


Pie those of us whose summers and winters are spent in 


The Best Colors for Summer 


N SELECTING colors for durability in the summer there 

is probably nothing worse than green, and yet there is 
nothing so generally chosen. To invest in plain green cotton 
fabrics (with a very few exceptions) is to throw money away, 
and most blues and pinks are as bad. Tans and grays are 
by far the most serviceable, as well as the coolest and fresh- 
est looking; and stronger colors should be added only after 
careful consideration of the position they are going to occupy 
in the room. India prints, figured linens and many of the 
best quality of chintzes will hold their tones, and it is therefore 
advisable to get one’s color effects by using them rather than 
plain tones. For bedrooms, however, it is often satisfactory 
to get plain-colored ginghams and chambrays, since these 
can be procured in fast dyes, and they make charming side 
drapings over curtains of white net or fine white scrim. 


How to Treat the Piazza Floor 


UNE is the time when those who are fortunate enough 

to have some variety of porch or piazza naturally turn 
their attention to arranging it tastefully and comfortably, 
since the owner’s leisure time will undoubtedly be spent 
here rather than indoors when the weather is fine. The 
piazza floor is naturally subjected to a great deal of track- 
ing from the wet grass and dusty roads, and it is therefore 
advisable to choose a neutral and dust-colored paint for the 
floor tone unless it is a hardwood floor, in which case a dull 
light brown stain is the best; these colors less than any 
others show the perpetual footprints of children and dogs. 
The end of the piazza where one most frequently sits should 
have some simple form of rug to give it the effect of an 
outdoor sitting-room. There are so many simple woven- 
grass and straw mats made now for this purpose, besides 
the serviceable jute and fiber rugs, that one has a large 
field for choice. Although the green grass rugs do not 
hold their original color for long they usually fade to a 
very desirable tan color which is quite satisfactory. These 
flat and comparatively smooth floor coverings are, of course, 
much easier to keep clean than the heavier cotton rugs 
that require hard sweeping, and on the whole they appear 
more appropriate. 


Shade for the Piazza 


O INSURE shade at all times on the piazza we are 

obliged to resort to awnings and screens, which, if well 
chosen, can addto rather than detract from the tasteful effect. 
Awnings must always be chosen with an idea as to how the 
color will blend with that of the house. I have in mind at 
the moment a beautiful old house, painted rather a strong 
Colonial yellow with white trim, that was very lovely, I 
thought, until one day in passing my attention was attracted 
by brilliant red-and-white-striped awnings covering the 
entire front and sides of the house, and thereby ruining the 
effect. Good awnings are beyond the purses of many; but 
for those who can indulge in them the 
greens, buffs and browns make the best 
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their living places pretty and artistic. 








The Handy Japanese Screens 


RACTICAL and effective where awnings are out of the 

question, for reasons of space as well as of purse, are the 
Japanese screens made of strips of bamboo not quite close 
together. Some come slightly decorated, others perfectly 
plain; the latter are usually more desirable. They are manip- 
ulated easily with cords and little pulleys, raised and fast- 
ened at any desired height—all the way down to screen 
off the sun, or unrolled but a foot or so to relieve the glare of 
the sky. Often for this purpose one sees a small scalloped 
fringe of awning permanently fastened underneath the piazza 
roof; this is always an unsightly blemish. The Japanese 
screens will do all that is necessary and at the same time 
be quite inoffensive. The cords of the screens are fastened 
on staples at the near-by post or wall. Having so much space 
between the strips of bamboo they do not shut out the air, 
nor do they darken the porch—they merely break the sun- 
light. They are, moreover, a great protection from the gaze 
of the passer-by if the house is situated close to the street and 
yet give the occupant of the piazza a chance to see out. 


What Piazza Furniture Should Be 


HERE is a good deal of choice at the present day in the 

matter of piazza furniture. However, unless the piazza 
is a very large one, with broad roof offering plenty of pro- 
tection to the things beneath, these should be chosen with 
an eye not only to comfort, but also to durability when 
subjected to the weather. It must also be remembered that 
piazza furniture is always being moved about to the spot 
where one can get the best breeze, and should therefore 
never be too heavy or bulky. The exact type of furniture 
is therefore determined a great deal by the width of the 
piazza itself. Few of us care to add to our responsibilities 
by having lovely willow furniture on a porch so narrow 
that it is never protected from sudden showers, and there- 
fore ever on our minds to rush and drag it, with its pretty 
chintz cushions, etc., in out of harm’s way. Such things 
belong in a space so large that it can really be treated like 
a room, and then very delightful results may be achieved, 
for there is practically nothing that is not obtainable in 
willow and wicker for the appointments of our outdoor 
sitting-rooms—chairs, couches, swings, tables, tea-stands 
with two shelves, ‘‘curates’ aids” and tea-trays, some of 
them plain, and some lined with a gay chintz and covered 
with glass. All of these articles, however, to be in good 
taste, must be of the simplest design. The ornate and 
scrolled wicker of some few years past has disappeared from 
all well-furnished homes, and where wicker is still preferred 
to willow from the fact of its greater durability it is now 
procurable in simple and desirable shapes and models. 


Simple Models for the Small Porch 


HEN all is said, however, about the charms of willow 

and wicker we come back to the fact that, after all, the 
most practical, inexpensive and durable chairs for the home 
of small means are the time-honored, turned wooden chairs 
with splint backs and seats; they are made with high and 
low backs, with rockers and without. They can be made 
quite decorative by being painted white or a dark green to 
give the piazza a little note of color. If from exposure 
these chairs become mildewed it is often very satisfactory 
to make neat linen covers for the backs, tied on securely at 
the top and bottom with tapes. This prevents the mildew, 
dirt or paint (for unless carefully done the paint sometimes 
comes off) from soiling people’s clothes. These little covers 
should be made from natural-colored linen and other 
washable materials. I have seen Turkey-red used effect- 
ively for this same purpose when the cushions on the porch 
were also of that material, but, where the summers are hot, 
cooler colors are more gratifying to the eye. Some of the 
old-fashioned printed calicoes with small, close figures are 
quaint and effective for this purpose. 
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The Little House 


How to Furnish it in Good Taste at Small Cost 


The aim of this Department of Interior Decoration is to be of 
some practical help to the thousands who live in little houses in 
city, suburb or country, or whose “‘little house” takes the form of 
a flat, an apartment or a single room, and who want to make 


































An Inexpensive Table and Settle in One 


N EXCELLENT piazza table is obtained by buying 
an inexpensive pine laundry table, such as is illustrated 
on this page. The top, when not in use, may be turned 
back, making an unusually nice settle or ‘‘draft chair,” the 
seat of which opens, offering storage room for the many 
knives, cutters, pruners, balls of string and trowels that 
are useful in caring for the flower-bed. Such a table, painted 
white (or any shade to harmonize with the other furniture), 
whether used as a table or made comfortable with cushions 
and used as a chair, is a valuable space-saving piece for the 
small porch. On this, as well as on other piazza tables, it 
is often difficult to keep the cover smooth and in place, since 
the slightest wind tends to blow it into disorder. To tie 
the corners by means of tapes to the table-legs spoils the 
graceful appearance, and, although better than nothing, is 
not satisfactory. A better way is to fasten each corner of 
the cover firmly to the table-top by means of small, sharp 
thumb-tacks, which makes it sufficiently secure. This, of 
course, cannot be done to a table with a fine, hardwood 
top without marring it, but it will not hurt the ordinary 
soft-wood piazza table. , 


The Serviceable “ Officer’s Hammock” 


HE average hammock of gaudy colors, into which no one 

could ever get gracefully or without mussing one’s clothes, 
has gradually given place to that most serviceable article 
of furnishing, the ‘‘officer’s hammock.”’ It hasa firm bottom 
on which is a comfortable mattress, and sides and ends of 
coarse canvas—white, brown or green—that fasten up or 
let down as desired by means of stout cords laced through 
brass eyelets. This is suspended by means of chains from 
heavy staples in the ceiling, and is a luxurious seat, swing or 
bed, as one may prefer. These hammocksare especially good 
beds for sleeping-porches. Like all deep seats they need 
many cushions to make them perfectly comfortable. Here is 
the opportunity for the girl who can stencil, for every one 
wants piazza cushions made of strong materials which will 
not tear nor muss, and whose colors will not fade, and few 
care to pay the price necessary to procure the cretonnes 
and linens that can be relied upon. For the stenciler in 
this field many things are possible, as the shops are full of 
strong, inexpensive crashes, linens, cotton poplins, canvases 
and cotton reps in the grays and tans that are so good as 
backgrounds for simple stencil designs. To be in good taste 
the motifs should be simple and not many in number; the 
chief attraction in any piazza decoration is simplicity and 
harmony with surrounding colors. 


A Writing-Board for the Guest-Room or Piazza 


E HAVE most of us felt from time to time, I have no 
doubt, the desire to write letters when comfortably 
seated in a cool spot on a porch, and, realizing what a 
nuisance it would be to get up and collect all the necessary 
equipment, have let the opportunity slip away into a 
crowded future that is always so much fuller than we expect. 
I have seen convenient and pretty writing-boards, made for 
use on a porch or in a guest-room, at a very slight expense, 
the general scheme of which is as follows: Take a small 
board, thirty by twenty inches, with a curve cut from one 
side to make it fit comfortably into the lap; cover this with 
any material of a neutral tone, plain or with a small figure 
(a large, showy design would be an unpleasant background 
for the eyes while writing), and fasten it smoothly around 
the edge with brass-headed nails. Tack in the middle of 
the board a generous-sized piece of blotting paper of a good 
shade to go with the covering. To the right and left of this 
blotter fasten with small brass tacks pieces of elastic from 
half an inch to an inch wide, under which slide paper and 
envelopes. Above the blotter (made with slightly narrower 
elastic) tack smaller loops to hold pen, pencil, ink-eraser, 
etc. At the top fasten a traveling ink-well very firmly by 
means of a screw through the bottom of the outer case. 
When done you will find this a complete and portable 
writing-table, which may stand against the wall quite out 
of the way when not in use, and a convenience which, I am 
sure, will be much appreciated by any 

guest. If one possesses stationery bearing 








tones for outdoors in the generality of 


2 the name or address of the house this, 





cases. Red can seldom be used with im- 
punity, as it usually gives an effect of 
heat rather than shade, although as a 
color it is probably more durable than any 
of the green shades. For the small white 
Colonial farmhouse there is nothing more 
delightful than the duplex awning, white 
outside, with a dark green lining to pre- 
vent an unpleasant glare. 








If You Want to Furnish a 
Room 


please don’t write to the editors of 
‘The Little House’’ department: 
read the note at the foot of the last page 
of this department, and see that a 
special ‘‘room service’? has been 
provided, and address ‘‘The Room 
Editor.’’ And be sure to write all the 
facts about the room. 



































too, may reflect the summer mood. There 
is nothing prettier nor fresher looking 
than white notepaper with the stamping 
in apple-green. The paper itself must 
always be unobtrusive in color—white, 
pale gray or blue are the acceptable tints. 
An especially noticeable or showy paper, 
or one that is scented, is always an 
evidence of bad taste. 





If You Want to Ask 
Questions 


of the editors of ‘‘ The Little House ’’ 
department pray do so, and they will be 
glad to answer to the best of their 
ability. But be considerate: don’t ask 
10, 15 or 20 questions: remember that 
scores of others write the same as you 
do. And don’t forget to inclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Making the Living-Porch Attractive 


By Ekin Wallick: With Illustrations by the Author 
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‘ ‘HE porch furniture shown above may be had in any first-class department store. The prices are reasonable for such substantially 


constructed furniture. 


An effort has been made to make the chairs a bit more interesting by introducing some painted decoration. 


This is as simple to accomplish as stenciling on linen; the only difference is that oil colors are used instead of dyes or stains. 

The slat-back chair in the center costs two dollars and seventy-five cents and may be stained any desired color. Afterthe stain is dry 
a small panel in cream-white is painted on eachslat. When this is drythe simple little decoration in dull red and green is applied, either 
by stenciling or freehand work. A few white lines are painted around the posts and the chair is finished. 

The same method is applied to all the painted chairs shown on this page. You may experiment on your old chairs if you like, and you 
will soon find that it is very simple work. Do not be afraid to use the brush freely, indicating flowers and leaves with a single stroke of 
the brush. If you are successful at doing it freehand you will find plenty of motifs to copy from cretonnes and chintzes. 

The table in the center is anordinary one. The rails for the bottom and the slats for the ends can be obtained at any carpenter shop. 














N THE left are 

shown some 
ideas for embroidery 
or stencil work for 
the porch. Thestrips 
of linen are stretched 
over the back and the 
seat of the armchair 
for two reasons. 
First, they make the 
chair more interest- 
ing from an artistic 
standpoint, and sec- 
ond, they will prevent 
the soiling of white 
dresses. 

A chair such as is 
shown, which is 
usually on the porch 
inall kinds of weather, 
isapttoleaveits mark 
on white materials. 
These strips are but- 
toned together at the 
backand underneath. 











OUND table tops 
can be had any 
size from two feet up. 
The one on the right, 
used for the top, 
measures two feet six 
inches in diameter, 
and cost one dollar and 
a quarter; and one 
measuring two feet in 
diameter, costing one 
dollar, serves for the 
shelf. Six straight 
boards, two feet six 
inches in length, are 
screwed to these 
pieces. These form 
the legs. The whole 
is then stained or 
painted and the little 
decorations added. 
The receptacle 
which holds the flow- 
ers is a wooden butter 
bucket. 









































EVERAL ideas for 

using baskets fitted 
with porcelain dishes as 
receptacles for holding 
flowers are shown on the 
right. The one which 
stands onthe floor, holding 
a potted boxwood, is called 
a truck basket, bought in 
the kitchen department for 
ninety-five cents. 

The table is made of a 
wash-bench with the cleats 
on the under side of the top 
removed. 

On the opposite side is a 
swing seat costing twenty- 
five dollars, with a chair 
to match it. 

The table is made of 
four pie-boards, four 
square legs and one round 








able top. 


SWING seat, which might easily be con- 

structed at home at a very reasonable 
cost, is shown in the illustration above. The 
seat measures five feet six inches in length, 
two feet in width, and one foot nine inches 
in height, and it is hung by iron chains. 

It can readily be seen how simple the con- 
struction is. Two long boards at the bottom, 
set fourteen inches apart, support a cushion. 
The space between these boards is webbed 
across with upholsterers’ webbing to prevent 
the cushion from sagging in the middle, and 
at the same time to give a little spring to the 
seat. The back and ends are screwed together. 

Take this sketch to a carpenter or cabinet- 
maker, giving him the required dimensions, 
and he will supply the necessary wood, cut 
to fit, at a cost of not more than five to six 
dollars. The cushions and table-cover in the 
illustration are of écru linen embroidered in 
coarse stitches. 





























~ Fine 


Fettle 


No matter what one under- 
takes—whether work or pleas- 
ure—the most important thing 
for its successful accomplish- 
ment is health. 


The healthy, clear-thinking 
individual is usually the win- 
ner. 


Energy, hope and enthusi- 
asm naturally come to one 
when the pure, red blood of 
health is normally feeding the 
tissues. 


Many persons, even those 
who know this, fail to select 
the proper food to keep Brain 
and Body in the best condi- 
tion. 


Grape-Nuts 
FOOD 


is a scientific product de- 
signed to meet the needs of 
Body, Brain and Nerves. 


It contains the pure food 
elements of Wheat and Bar- 
ley, partly pre-digested and 
concentrated for economy in 
nutrition. 


Grape-Nuts is quickly ab- 
sorbed and furnishes the true 
nourishment which Nature 
requires for keeping Brain, 
Body and Nerves in “fine 
fettle.” 


‘“There’s a Reason ”’ 
Read the “Road to Well- 


ville” in packages of Grape- 
Nuts. 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich,, U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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The All-White Summer Curtain 


By Sara Hadley 


OR the girl who wants a 

curtain that is absolutely 
new there must be a design 
created. While the manu- 
factured materials with all 
their good qualities are 
charming, and may be effect- 
ively draped at any kind of 
a window, there is beyond 
them the need for something 
a little différent, and perhaps 
exclusive,we maysay. Then 
they must be hand-made, 
though the materials be prac- 
tically the same as those: 
ready-made—scrim, batiste, 
voile, marquisette or net. 


LL of these applied de- 
signs may be repeated 

to conform to the length of 
the curtain, but nowadays 
curtains are allowed to reach 
just below the sill, and draped 
from the top of the window. 
Illustrated here are two cur- 
tains in sheer white batiste 
and marquisette with the de- 
sign worked with cord and 
rattail braid. Both are ef- 
fective and the work is easily 
done. Any of the net for 
curtains found in the shops 
could be trimmed in this way 
if a more airy effect is desired. 








HE embroidered cur- 

tain, with the dainty floral 
border done in ladder-work 
and solid stitch, is appropri- 
ate for a bedroom and should 
be made of sheer white batiste 
or voile. The oneon the right 
of it is made of écru muslin 
ornamented with a simple 
lace braid. This curtain 
would be suitable for a bed- 
room also. The curtain in 
the lower left-hand corner is 
made of coarse white net 
with a border design applied 
in Flemish braid, and the 
one in the right-hand corner 
is of a coarse quality of tan- 
colored net worked with nov- 
elty braid to match, and could 
be used in either a dining- 
room or a living-room. 


“TRANSFER patterns for the 
numbered designs shown can 
be supplied, post-free, upon 
receipt of their price: fifteen 
cents each. No. 14357 contains 
three yards of border and two 
corners, and No. 14356 contains 
two yards and a quarter and two 
corners. Order from your nearest 
dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Depariment, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadel phia. 
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STYLE 


Fashion may be a thing 
of the moment—it may 
come and go with every 
passing season—it may be 
good, bad or indifferent. 

But Style, though it is 
the foundation of every 
good fashion, is perma- 
nent. Its mode of ex- 
pressing itself may change, 
but z¢ does not—for style 
is at bottom perfect taste. 


BURSON 
Fashioned Hose 


are always the height of style 
because they are the height of 
taste. 

Burson Hose are shaped in the 
knitting so they a/ways fit perfectly. 

By a patented process, this 
is done without any puckery, un- 
sightly seam; so that Burson 
Hose always fit as perfectly and look 
as well in back as in front. 

It also does away with the con- 
stant danger of pulling or tearing 
out along the seam, making the 
lightest weights of Burson Hose as 
strong as the heavier weights of 
ordinary stockings. 

‘These features, which are ex- 
clusive in Burson Hose, have long 
made them the one stocking for 
the woman of taste. 


Take home a box next time 
you shop and prove these things 
for yourself. 


ANKLE 


SHAPED FOOT 


THE OTHERS 





Gauze mercerized, at 50c the 
pair—thin lisle, at 35c—cot- 
ton, at 25c. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you write us. 


Burson Knitting Company 
Rockford Illinois 
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The lea-Iray on the Porch 


Cooling Refreshments for Summer Days 



















Grape Sherbet. Boil one pound 
of sugar and four cupfuls of water. 
Strain, add juice of one lemon and 
one orange, three cupfuls of grape 
juice, one teaspoonful of gelatine 
dissolved in water. Freeze. 


Banana Cup. Mix the juice of 
one orange with one cupful and a 
half of grape juice, sugar, gelatine, 
water, and four sliced bananas. 
Boil and strain. Top with cream 
and diced bananas. 


A Birch Log hol- 
lowed out and then 
filled with trailing 
berry vines is grace- 
fully decorative. 

















IT IN YOUR KIT 


ES, carry itin your 
out-dooring kit to 
appease the hun- 
griness that out-dooring 





Lady-Finger Sandwiches. 
Spread raspberry jam between 
the cakes. Place together. 
Decorate with whipped cream. 


Fruit Canapés. Sauté in 
butter slices of sponge cake. 


Spread with strawberry jam makes. 
and sprinkle with cocoanut. 


Yes, carry it in your 
in-dooring pantry kit, 
too, to awaken appetites 
that in-dooring has made 
defunct. 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


Bouillon, stuffed 
olives and pretzels 
make a tasty and nour- 
ishing luncheon. Make 
the bouillon in time to 
allow it to become cool 
so that you may thor- 
oughly chill it before 
serving. Serve on a 
dainty tray. 





Cucumber Gelatine. Put 


Peach Puffs. Pare and 
into a saucepan half a cupful of 


halve fresh, ripe peaches. 








water, three tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, three cucumbers, pared 
and grated, and a tablespoonful 
of gelatine. Cook until gelatine 
is dissolved. Season, add a few 
drops of green coloring, and 
strain into a mould. Garnish 
with parsley and sliced cucum- 
bers. Serve with mayonnaise. 











Jellied Cabbage. Trim the 
outer leaves from cabbage, cut 
away as much of stalk and mid- 
ribs as possible; chop fine. 
Marinate for several hours in 
French dressing, drain, stir into 
a quart of gelatine which is 
thick but not set, and pour into 
moulds to harden. Unmould on 
paper doilies, garnish with 
watercress and pickled beets. 
Serve with mayonnaise. 





Strawberry Fruit Purée. Rub the 
berries through a sieve to make one 
cupful of the fruit. Blend three table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch with two cup- 
fuls of milk; boil and remove from 
the fire, add the yolks of two eggs and 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Cool, 
add the fruit and mix well; then add 
one teaspoonful of lemon juice and 
serve in bouillon-cups. 


Salmon Sandwiches, Lemon Jelly, iced cakes, and iced 
tea in which a spoonful of lemon ice has been dropped, fill this 
tray. For salmon sandwiches cut slices of white bread, butter 
them, place layers of boiled salmon on the buttered sides. 
Spread with Tartare sauce, also a layer of shredded lettuce. 





Beat the whites of two eggs to 
a stiff froth, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar, a pinch 
of salt, and vanilla or almond 
flavoring. Heap the meringue 
in the peach cases, brown in 
a quick oven, and serve cold 
with cream. These are deli- 
cious on a warm day. 


Peach Croustades. Cut 
small rounds from thin sheets 
of sponge cake and sauté them 
in clarified butter until they 
become a delicate brown. 
Drain halves of large, perfect 
peaches cooked until tender in 
a syrup of sugar and water; 
sprinkle the rounded sides 
thickly with grated cocoanut, 
and place one on each piece of 
cake. Serve cold with cream. 



































Lemonade served from a bowl hollowed from a cake of 
ice is as good to the eye as the beverage is to the palate. 
Fruit punch would be pretty served in this ice-bowl. A good 
recipe is: one quart of pineapple cut in small pieces, one 
dozen lemons, sugar to taste, one pint of grape juice, one 
quart of oxheart cherries, and four pints of mineral water. 


walk on a warm day. 





Frosted Coffee is delightfully invigorating after a long 
To prepare it make a strong, clear, 
drip coffee; sweeten to taste and chill thoroughly. Just 
before serving drop on each glassful a heaping spoonful of 
whipped cream which has been faintly sweetened and 
slightly flavored with vanilla. 








of Underwood Deviled Ham. Taste 
the Taste of its good ham that’s 
been salted and sugared and hickory 
smoked; that’s been boiled en casse- 
role; ground fine and mixed with 
the famous Underwood Deviled 
Dressing of mustard and 42 spices. 
I say Taste the ‘Taste, the smackish 


piquant taste of Underwood Deviled 
Ham. 


Our book ‘* Taste the Taste and 
Some Cookery News’’ tells how 
to make omelets for breakfast, cro- 
quettes for luncheon, salads for dinner 
out of Underwood Deviled Ham— 
yes, and soufflés, canapes, dressings, 
turnovers and timbales, too. Free 
for your grocer’s name, or for 15§c 
and your grocer’s name you’ll re- 
ceive a 15c can. 

You must try Underwood’s New 
England Sea Foods that taste of the 
green salt sea, to wit: Fried Sar- 
dines in oil, mustard, tomato sauce 
or souse; Underwood’s Clams in 
their own savory juice; Herring, etc. 

For your grocer’s name you’ll 
receive free our book, «‘ Underwood’s 
New England Sea Foods.’’ 

Please get out your grocery list 
and write down Underwood New 
England Sea Foods and Underwood 
Deviled Ham to order today. 

William Underwood Co., 64 
Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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The Stenciled Curtain for a Girls Room 





By Lilian Barton Wilson 





14336 


ae main question in regard to 
stenciling is whether the medium 
will be permanent after washing the 
fabric. Many dyes, soft in tone and 
beautiful, will not stand washing. 
The most successful medium is oil 
paint, but its result is uncertain in the 
hands ofanamateur. It must notbe 
opaque, thus obliterating the texture 
of the material. The idea is to simu- 
late dyeing or block printing, not to 
‘‘paint’’? a fabric. No medium, 
therefore, which obscures the grain 
of the material is suitable. If the oil 
paint is diluted it will sink in as a 
dye, but it is also likely to spread. 
A skillful handling of the pure color 
just as it comes from the tube is the 
secret of success. 

One should use a bristle brush cut 
off so that it is stiff and but slightly 
flexible. After dipping the brush in 
the color it should first be rubbed on 
a bit of the fabric in order to dis- 
tribute the color evenly and then be 
applied to the design. The color 
should be rubbed in, very delicate 
tones being secured in this way, as 
well as very successful shading. 

On thick materials where a little 
diluting is necessary one may use 
kerosene oil as it evaporates readily. 

The prettiest material for curtains 
of this sort is scrim. The barred 
scrim is new and is very effective for 
sash curtains. In conventional de- 
signs of this sort one may use almost 
any scheme of coloring. The colors 
in the curtains should harmonize with 
the walls. For curtains any deco- 
ration in color must be studied in 
connection with the wall. The little 
rush design belowis most effective, 
and on tan-colored scrim it may be 
used as a beautiful study in brown. 
A curtain of this sort will melt into a 
tan wall in a very harmonious way. 



























































NOTE— Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer 
any questions about these designs if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed. 





RANSFER pattern No. 14336 includes the five numbered stenciled designs shown above. It can be supplied, post-free, 
upon receipt of its price, fifteen cents. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 






















“Please Ma’am, have you 
any Jap-a-lac? 
**I Can’t Keep House Without It 


“‘I’m very particular about 
my kitchen, and with no disre- 
spect to the girl who was here 
before me—you’ll excuse me 
for saying it—1it’s about time 
yours was fixed up. 

“The pantry shelves need a 
coat of Jap-a-lac badly. It will 
not only make them look nicer, 
but being like enamel, they’ re 
cleaned so much easier. 

*‘And the table needs coats 
of white Jap-a-lac, too. It costs 
less than oilcloth and doesn’t 
need constant recovering. 

‘“‘When a girl has a nice, 
bright, sanitary kitchen, she 
takes so much more pride in 
it; besides, I like a kitchen fit 
to receive company in. 

“If you can get me some 
Oak Jap-a-lac, I can restore 
these old, battered chairs. No 
need to buy new ones—they’ Il 
seem just like the day you 
bought them. All you have 
to do is to wash off the dirt 
with a little bit of warm water 
and some soap, dry carefully 
and refinish. 

“The woodwork on the 
refrigerator looks awfully 
shabby, but in ten minutes I can 
change it into a new ice-box. 

‘“What else can you use 
Jap-a-lac for? 

““My last missus renewed her 
old furniture with it every 
spring and fall. 


JRPALAC 


natural (clear)—rene 
everything from cellar to garret, 





*“There’s a clear Jap-a-lac, called Natural, 
for that purpose, and it’s a splendid thing for 
hardwood floors, too. Dries very quickly 
and doesn’t show heelmarks or footprints at 
all. She used it on her 
linoleum as well—kept it 
like new all the time— 
and if you could have 
seen her old bathroom 
after half a day’s work 
with white Jap-a-lac on 
that tin bath tub — her 
husband thought she’d 
orderedanenameledone. 
She went over the wood- 
work, of course, and 
then silvered the pipes 
and the radiators with 
Aluminum Jap-a-lac. 

‘*Wherecan you get it? | 
O! it’ssold everywhere. 

**Thank you, ma’am, 
I'll have a lot of it sent 
up right away.”’ 


All sizes, 20c to $3.00 


The Glidden Varnish Company 
Cleveland,U.S.A. Toronto, Canada 
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$700 

Profit is enough for 

Bishop Furni 
Company 


on this beautiful ‘‘Colonial’’ Dining Table. Giv- 
ing our customers the best in quality at the lowest 
prices has brought us a world-wide patronage. 
We ship this Table Direct, On Approval, freight 
paid (see below), returnable at our $ 
16.50 







Fust like cut 


expense and money refunded if you 

do not find it worthdouble our price of 

Made in Quarteréd Oak, finished in your choice 
of Golden, Early English or Fumed shades. Seats 
eight when extended and 
four when closed. Fifty 
others shown in our big 
Catalog. (See below.) 


Beautiful ‘‘Empire’’ 
Dresser — Your choice 
Genuine Mahogany, 
Golden Quartered Oak 
or pretty Bird’s Eye 
Maple. 3 ft. 6 in. wide. 
ee HTY French Mir- 
ror 40 x 18 in. 

Special Price $24.50 
Regular value $45.00. You 
save nearly one-half. 

Massive Brass Bed 
to match 
dresser, only $12.75 


(Worth double our price.) 





Just like cut 


Our Free Booklet ‘‘B’’ 
quotes Bed-Room Suites at 
$28.50 and upward. Write 
for it today. 









ate me Mission 
uffet costs 
youonly. . $16.75 
It belongs to our famous 
Dining Set consisting 
of Extension Table, Six 
Chairs, China Cabinet 
one ae 

omplete Set 
foronly . . $39.50 
We ship it On Approval, 
freight prepaid (see below), returnable at our 
expense and money refunded if not found as rep- 
resented and worth double our price. 


We ship anywhere ‘‘On Approval,’’ allowing 
furniture in your home five days, to. be returned 
at our expense and your money refunded if not 
perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 

We y freight to all points east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Tennessee Line, allowing freight that far toward 
all points beyond. 

Send 25 cents for Bishop's Book of correct Furniture Styles. 
Shows over 1000 designs. Tells you how to save one-third in 
buying DIRECT. book costs $1.50 to publish. Write 

ay. Many people journey here from distant cities to purchase 
their furniture, and we try to make it just as easy to get good 
furniture at the right price for the buyer who cannot make the 
trip. We crate our furniture securely and guarantee safe delivery. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
13-27 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Referen¢e: Any Grand Rapids Bank. 


Just like cut 











OTORETTE 


A MOTOR CAR FOR WOMEN 
As reliable, as well built and as efficient as any high priced 
motor car—Except for excessive speed it isas capable. (25 miles 
per hour maximum). A dependable car and a low after-cost car. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


The Motorette is an excellent hill climber. In sand, mud, or 
on bad roads, it performs as wellasthe best runabout. The pat- 
ented stabilizer not only makes it as impossible to upset as a four 
wheeler, but exceptionally easy riding on rough country roads. 

Any woman can entirely care for a Motorette. 


A healthy girl of ten can crank a Motorette 
Send for Catalog N. Have us tell you the name of your local 


7 Motorette dealer. He will show you 
Price $385 why we can sell this sterling quality 
Motorette at such a low price. 


C. W. Kelsey Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 








Do Women buy 
Men's Underwear? 


REIS 


UNDERWEAR 


CUARANTEED. 
In every Fabric to fit 
men of every build 


If your dealer cannot supply you write for catalogue. 
ROBERT REIS & CO., Dept. J, New York 
Announcemen graved. Including two sets of 


an 
envelopes. Express Paid. 100 Visiting Cards Engraved in Script, 90c. 
Write for samples. Royal Engraving Co., 814 Walnut St., Phila. 

















‘GPECIAL attention is paid 
to cretonnes this year, 

, and the shops are prepar- 
ing all sorts of novelties made of this most 
adaptable material. Whole windows are given 
over to their display, and it is not unusual 
to see the entire fittings of a bedroom or 
sitting-room attractively arranged, the whole 
scheme being carried out in cretonne or chintz. 
Orders are taken for articles at all prices; the 
customer may select the material that best 
suits her room, and the articles are delivered 
ready for use, or she may buy the material 
and make them at home. Well-fitting couch 
covers with plaited valances are four dollars 
and a half in cretonne of good quality. Bed- 
spreads, also with plaited valances, have de- 
tachable covers for the roll piece, made to 
unbutton so as to be taken off for laundering. 
These are priced from a very moderate sum up 
to ten dollars. Curtains lined with sateen to 
match the cretonne, and finished with a fine 
edging, table covers, pillows and bags, as well 
as shirtwaist boxes, hat cabinets, etc., are all 
carried out in the same pattern, the prices 


Nothing is prettier for a bedroom than these 
cretonne fittings, and they have a cool and 
dainty air that is particularly refreshing in the 
hot months. 





URORA cloth is a 
highly mercerized 
fabric which is claimed 
to be sunproof. The weave is like madras, the 
pattern formed by closely woven threads on a 
thinner ground. The effect is that of a change- 
able silk. Portiéres and side curtains come with 
a plain or striped center and a conventional 
border at the bottom and sides. These are six 
dollars and seventy-five cents a pair—two 
yards and three-quarters long and fifty inches 
wide. The colors are green, red, rose, blue, 
cream, tan and brown. The thin—almost 
transparent—quality of Aurora cloth makes 
it especially good for summer draperies, as it 
does not exclude the air. 


EW spring papers show 
N ingenious adaptations 
of friezes, borders and 
crowns, and it is surprising what results can 
be obtained with even the inexpensive papers. 
The stripe is prevalent, and the tendency 
seems more and more toward the simple and 
dignified plain or two-toned papers, relieved, 
if necessary, by frieze or border. Cut-out 
_crowns in high relief, recently introduced, are 
prominent. Of these a rose-garland design 
comes in two-tone effects or natural colors— 
pink and green, etc. 


| Light Draperies | 








HE kindergarten 

‘*cut-outs” were so 
enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the children all over the country 
that the jungle “‘cut-outs”’ will doubtless be 
welcome. Bears, elephants, giraffes and tigers 
mingle with all sorts of tropical birds. The 
animals are to be cut out and applied on a 
plain background. They come in sections five 
feet long, two different sections to the set, and 
are sixty cents a section. 


‘ 
| Jungle Cut-Outs | 








HIRTWAIST boxes 
come covered with 
cretonne both inside 
and outside. The hinged lid is slightly padded, 
and below the usual space for waists is a small 
drawer to hold gloves, neckwear, etc. These 
boxes measure about fourteen inches by twenty 
inches; they are sixteen inches deep and are 
priced at six dollars. Less expensive are boxes 
without the drawer, also lined and covered 
with cretonne. Small wood-rimmed trays and 
pincushions, covered with the same material, 
are seventy-five cents each. 


Shirtwaist Boxes 








“THN as an egg- 
Red Dragon Tea-Set | shell, these Chi- 
nese tea-sets pre- 
sent in their rich, soft red an attractive bit of 
color. The Chinese dragon appears on each 
piece in silver, which is tarnished to irides- 
cence and then polished in places to bring out 
the high lights. In the bottom of each cup and 
the center of each saucer is the Chinese char- 
acter for prosperity. Cups and saucers are of 
medium size and colored inside and outside. 
The low, bell-shaped teapot is similar in color 
and decoration and of quaint design. The 
price of the set of six pieces is five dollars. 
Extra cups and saucers are fifty cents for each 
piece. 








depending on the quality of the material used. + 
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HIS department is to bring you in touch with the New York shops by telling you what 

may be seen in them in the way of house furnishings and decorations from month 

to month. Then, if you care to write to the firms about them, or want further 
information in regard to any of the articles mentioned, pray write me, only please send a 
stamped, addressed envelope fora reply. Address Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JourNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





MPORTED table cov- 
ers and bureau scarfs 
are sold at © moderate 
prices. They are linen prints of English manu- 
facture, and the colors and designs are unu- 
sually pretty. They are shown in cross-stitch 
patterns, fruit and conventional designs. A 
rose design is in yellow, pink, pale blue, and, of 
course, green. The covers each have a border 
all around, and in the center a slight variation 
of the border design. Table covers one yard 
square are eighty-five cents and a dollar each; 
bureau scarfs sixty-five and eighty-five cents. 


Print Covers | 








OR com- 
fort and 
convenience 
the old-fashioned wall telephone is being rap- 
idly superseded by the portable desk instru- 
ment. A telephone stand in the shape of a 
small table has just appeared, and has found 
favor on account of its compact completeness. 
The table is of solid mahogany, either dull or 
highly finished. On its top is a swinging arm 
with a felt-covered disk upon which the tele- 
phone stands. This arrangement permits the 
instrument to be pushed back out of the way 
when not in use. Just under the top is a shelf 
to hold the telephone books, pad and pencil, 
etc., and beneath this is a low mahogany stool, 
which slides on grooves and may be pulled out 
when needed, or pushed under the table and 
out of the way when not in use. Under the 
shelf is a place for the call-bell and batteries. 
The price of the stand complete is nine dollars 

and twenty-five cents. 
ornamental arti- 


| Work in Plaster | 
cles in plaster were 


found in one shop. These are made mostly 
by foreigners whose appreciation of and love 
for the beautiful are shown in the careful finish 
of each separate piece. There are, of course, 
the usual plaster casts of famous statues, 
groups, etc., at from twenty cents to five 
dollars apiece, according to size. Such things 
have an educational as well as a decorative 
value, and by their means it is possible to 
become familiar with the world’s masterpieces 
in sculpture; hence they are advantageously 
used in the schoolroom. 

Plaster window-boxes for flowering plants, 
zinc-lined, are five dollars for a twenty-four- 
inch length, and six dollars for those measur- 
ing thirty-three inches. They are made in 
both modern and classical designs. Grecian 
figures appear on zinc-lined flower-stands 
nine inches square, for two dollars. Circular 
fern-dishes eleven inches in diameter, with 
separate zinc receptacles, in modern and 
classical designs, are a dollar and a half. 
Plaques—reproductions of antiques or of re- 
cent works—are fifty cents each. The cir- 
cular ones are eight inches in diameter, the 
oblong ones seven by eight inches. A plaque, 
decorated with Della Robbia “‘ Singing Boys,” 
forty-six inches long and twelve inches high, is 
three dollars. The circular plaques with single 
Della Robbia bambinos are a dollar each. 

Eight-inch candlesticks are forty and fifty 
cents each. They are modeled after French, 
Italian and classic designs, the Ionic being 
particularly good. Eleven-inch ones are fifty 
cents, and those seventeen inches high are a 
dollar and a half. Such candlesticks are some- 
times lacquered in gold of a dull finish with 
very good results. Their price is double that 
of the plain plaster ones. The rich cream and 
ivory of the plaster only deepen with age, and 
in many cases these plaster reproductions are 
a decided acquisition to a room. 

order of a denim, but 


| Morris Filling | 
about twice as heavy, and 


while primarily intended for carpet filling is 
also adapted to other purposes. It comes in 
all shades and a slight variation in the threads 
sometimes makes a very pleasing color effect. 
Cut into suitable lengths with a jute fringe on 
each end it makes serviceable veranda rugs— 
just the thing to put over the front steps on 
summer evenings in place of the usual straw or 
shuck mats. It is serviceable and pretty as 
covering for canoe and swinging hammock 
cushions, and is peculiarly satisfactory for 
covers of furniture that is expected to receive 
hard wear. It is also an excellent material for 
stenciling, but it is too stiff for draperies. A 
fitted couch cover is shown, effectively sten- 
ciled in a deep border, with cushions to match. 
The material is thirty-six inches wide and costs 
forty-eight cents a yard. 


Home Telephone Stands | 








ANY useful and 








HIS material is on the 
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The finger tip 

is the vital spot 

.in a Silk Glove. 

The NIAGARA 

finger tip is as 

near wear-proof 

as silk can be 

made. It is 

sturdy, yet deli- 

cate; the inner 

tip is so cun- 

ningly in- 

serted that 

“ NIAG- it defies de- 


ARA tection. 
MAID” 
Under- 
wear— 
a dainty 
economy. 








To absolutely insure satisfaction 
to the wearer, we have GUAR- 
ANTEED every tip. 


There is no better silk glove made 
than the ‘‘NJAGARA MAID”’ 
kind and no cheaper glove, quality 
and guarantee considered. 


*“NIAGA RA MAID”? Silk Under- 
wear is a dainty, serviceable neces- 
sity for the particular woman, and 
the economical woman will find it a 
big saving. 

‘““NIAGA RA MAID”? Glove-Silk 
Hosiery and Scarfs are in every way 
up to the Niagara standard of quality 
and beauty. 

Ask your dealer to show you any 
of the above. If he can’t, write us 
and we will see that your wants are 
taken care of. 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS 
Dept. L, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
NewYork SanFrancisco Chicago 




















Extension Heel 


Children’s Ankles are Strengthened 


by the steady support of this Coward Shoe. 
Coward Extension Heel, built well in under 
waist of foot, lessens arch and ankle strain. 
Broad toe makes child sure-footed and fur- 
thers the shapely development of growing feet. 


Por Children, Women and Men. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 
JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 














UG-fITE 
Fastener 


Anchors Rugs and Carpets 
To The Floor 


Invisibly Securely 

yet permitting easy quick removal for 
cleaning. 

No sewing No curling edges 

No slipping of rugs on smooth floors 

Simply perfect for “‘runners” 
25c per box of 12. Ask your dealer. Or 
send 10c in stamps for sample set of 4, 
enough for small rug. 


THE DE LONG HOOK AND EYE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 




















| Buy Direct from the Farm in Cal 
At ; 





ifornia 






“This mark of trade 
means Cawston grade.” 


The 








Cawston trade- 
mark js attached to 
all feathers and is a 
guarantee to you of 
superior value. It  in- 
Sures purchasers receiv- 
ing the same highest 
quality plumes which have 
been awarded first prize 
medals in competition with 
African and all others, at 
7 world’s expositions, 
including Paris, 1900. 


‘Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Are superior in quality. They retain their curl 
and wear for years. 
Catalogue Sent Free 

Write for it today. It gives the history of the 
Cawston Ostrich Farm and tells how you can 
save middlemen’s profits and obtain, only direct 
from us, the famous Cawston male feathers 
which have life, lustre, strength and beauty not 
found in other feather goods. 


Send Us Your Old Feathers 


‘*We’ ll put the famous Cawston stock and your old plumes 
together 
And make a stunning glossy one that is a royal feather.’’ 


WE DELIVER FREE 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
P.O. Box 4, South Pasadena, California 














When accidents happen on the 4th 
of July, or any other time, think jirs¢ 
of Dioxogen. . Its prompt application 
to a cut, a wound, a burn or any 
break in the skin, prevents infection. 
Infection causes blood poisoning, the 
consequences of which no One can 
foretell. Be prepared for any emer- 
gency by having a bottle of Dioxogen 
always ready for use. Sold by all drug 
dealers. Send for free 2-oz. introduc- 
tory bottle with complete directions. 


The Oakland Chemical Co. 
56 Front Street, New York, N.Y. 

















My globes and 
shades improve 
every electric light. 

They add to the 
beauty of the room, 
Made in nearly 
three thousand 
styles, in eight dif- 
ferent kinds of 

lass, in silk, satin 
and velvet finishes. 

My “Pearl Glass’”’ lamp-chim- 
neys give more light than com- 
mon ones, because draft, shape 
and proportions are right. 

Heat won’t break them. 


Write for my index and find out which one 
to get for any burner ever made. 


MacsETH 


Pittsburgh 





Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 


CHICAGO: PHILADELPHIA: 
178 East Lake Street 42 South Eighth Street 














NEw YoRK: 19 West 30th Street 
here, at- 


DAISY FLY KILLER picie sniper att 


Neat, clean, Ornamental, 
convenient,cheap. Lasts 
all season. Made of 
metal. Cannot spill or 
tip over, will not soil or 
injure anything, Guar. 
anteed effective. Of all 





dealers or sent prepaid 

for 20 cents. 

HAROLD SOMERS 

150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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The wrist wrenching, mold pro- 
ducing, old ctyle jar—un- 


certain and unsatisfactory. 


The new perfect ‘‘Atlas’’ E-Z 
Seal Jar keeps fruit years 
and opens like magic. 


The E-Z Seal Jar eliminates uncer- 
tainty from fruit preserving ventures. 


You, who preserve fruit, want it to keep. 
Then put it in the one jar you can 
always depend upon—the 


The Jars that 
will keep your 
fruit for years 
in the same lus- 
cious condition 
as when plucked 
Jrom the tree. 


ae wer. 


Before the ‘‘Atlas’ 


“ATLAS” E-Z Seal Jar 


Absolutely air 
tight—seals at 
merely a slight 
pressure on the 
wire springs— 
and opens just 
as easily. 


> E-Z Seal Jar was 


made, large fruit had to be cut before 
preserving. Because the mouth of the 
old-style jars with their screw tops was 


small. 


It was so small that the fruit had 


to be cut in two, or sliced in quarters. 


Then, in the old-style 
jars, your fruit and its 
juices come in contact 
with the unsanitary 
caps. Acid poison sets 
in—and the fruit is 
spoiled. 


Germs lurk in the 
recesses under the cap 
and there is always the 
danger of the fruit be- 
coming polluted and 
infected. 


Note the Difference 


How different it all is 
with the “‘Atlas’’ E-Z 
Seal Jar. 


Here is a jar that will 
take large fruit whole. 
No trouble in ‘‘prepar- 
ing’ fruits for preserv- 
ing. 

No struggle to close 


the jar. No effort to 
open it. 

Thefruitinsidethe jar 
comes in contact with 
nothing but glass. And 
the glass is made green 
to exclude the light 
rays, which fade and 
wilt fruit. 


The E-Z Seal Jar is 
perfectly sanitary. It 
is absolutely mold- 
proof, poison-proof 
and germ-proof. 


Use the “‘Atlas’’ E-Z 
Seal Jar and that per- 
fectly delicious fruit— 
picked from the tree in 
summer time—will 
look the same and taste 
the same when served 
at the table in Decem- 
berorJanuary—months 
after or years after. 


All the captivating flavor, everything that goes to make it 
worth while to “‘can’’ fruit, is preserved in the E-Z Seal Jar 
like the day the fruit was plucked from the tree. 


The E-Z Seal is not only the best jar for preserving 
fruit, but is also superior to any other jar for putting 


up vegetables. 


It enables you to enjoy in Winter the vegetables of 
Summer with all their delicious freshness of flavor 


retained. 


Any Housewife interested in preserving vegetables can secure 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 359 from the Agricultural Department, 
Washington, D. C., free of cost, by writing to that Department. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., Manufacturers, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Write us for a copy of booklet containing Famous Preserving Recipes. 
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OMO DRESS SHIELDS 


are the dress shields that are odorless when 
purchased and odorless when worn. 
REMEMBER 
The reason for this, is that they are made from a 
tropical gum, and contain absolutely no rubber. 
They are light, cool to wear, do not chafe, are 
absolutely moisture proof and washable. ’ 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED ~ 


At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 
Our “Dress Shield Brieflet” sent free. ' 
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INFANTS’ PANTS 


A’ dainty, comfortable garment ff 
that will keep baby’s clothes dry } 
and clean. | 
To be worn over the diaper. Made of 
al'p Sanitary Sheeting, which is 

absolutely waterproof and 
odorless, white, soft and easily 
cleansed. With or without lace 
trimming. 25c. to $1.00. 


ap BIBS 


| i are made of the same sheeting and have 
i] ~allthe good qualities of of"p Pants. Prices 15 to 50c. 


At your dealer’s 


The ofp Manufacturing Co., uianeeirn’ conn. | 
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No smarting—No burning 


that stiff soles cause. No extra inside 
sole to make your feet perspire. The 
wonderful comfort of the flexible sole of 
the Red Cross Shoe is especially delight- 
ful during the summer when the heat 
keeps your feet so sensitive. 

Write for Style Book. See the twenty new 
summer styles. Then try them on at your deal- 
er’s. If he hasn’t them, write us and we shall 
supply you direct, fit guaranteed. We have | 
fitted over 50,000 women by mail; we can fit you. | 
Oxfords $3.50 and $4. High Shoes $4, $4.50 
and $5. Address, THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER 
Co., 501-521 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, O. 











Write today for Summer Style Book. Trade-Mark 
Look for this trade-mark and you will know the GPM 
sole ts tanned by the Special Red Cross Process. £3 
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Nadine Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


Produces a Beautiful Complexion 





Soft and Velvety 





Pure 
Harmless 





Money Back if Not 
Entirely Pleased 





The soft, velvety ap- 
pearanceremainsuntil 
powder is washed off. 
Purified by a new 
Will not clog the pores. .-Prevents 





process. 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 


White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette. By \eading toilet 
counters, or if they haven’t it, postpaid. on 
receipt of price, 50c. Address Dept. J. 

NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 








ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel 
Handsome, cost less than wood, 
|_| more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
until_ you our Free Catalogue 
7 and Prices. 
De We can save you money. 


Il, Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
Sa 408 North St., Kokomo, Ind, 
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Paint Your House | 


F your house needs 
paint—paint it. Don’t 
wait just because linseed 
oil happens to be high. 
The entire increase in cost 
of paint will not amount 
to more than § per cent., 
be which will be a very few 











4 1 dollars at most, if the | *)<,, 
© paint is made from pure f .-* } 
i 4 linseed oil and B72 fe | 















“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead — 


Not enough to pay for having a shabby look- 
ing house. Get from your painter the cost 
of 100 Ibs. ‘‘ Dutch Boy Painter’’ pure white 
lead, 4 gallons pure linseed oil, 1 gallon 
turpentine, 1 pint turpentine drier. This 
will make 8 gellone of old-fashioned paint — 
the cheapest per gallon as well as per job. 


Send for Our Free Painting Helps 


Ask for Helps No. 561. We will send color 
schemes, painting directions, and names of “* Blue 
List’? Painters in your community who ase ** Dutch 
Boy Painter’’ white lead. 


National Lead Company 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia) 


(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 














**They are my floor savers”’ 


“FELTOID” = 


You cannot expect to keep your floors, carpets and 
rugs looking new when you abuse them with ordinary 

rd wheel casters and unprotected chair legs. 

“FELTOIDS” are just a fraction softer than the 
floors and are scratch-proof, noise-proof, mar-proof. 
If your dealer had to pay for your floors or rugs, he 
would not think of selling you a piece of furniture 
unless equipped with “FELTOID' casters or tips. Bs 

A word to the wise is sufficient. Get ““FELTOIDS. 
Drop us a card for ““FELTOID” booklet. 


BURNS & BASSICK CO., Dept. K Bridgeport, Conn. 


EEVS Invisible Eyes and 


Spring Hooks 
are the most perfect dress fastenings ever 
made. Easily fastened—stay fastened— 
quickly unfastened. 
Get the genuine, bear- 
ing our trade mark 
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“It’s in the triangle’ 


and name “Peet’s” 
_ on the envelope. All 
sizes, black or 
white. In en- 
velopes 
only; 


























HE Editors of this department will answer on this page any question that may be 
sent to them relating to the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or flats. 
Where information is desired for the furnishing of an entire room a special service 
has been provided in accordance with the note at the foot of this page. 
Answers by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








Furnishings for a Small Entrance Hall 

Will you kindly tell me what furniture to 
use in a little entrance hall about eight feet 
square. E. D 

In a hall as small as yours you want very 
little furniture or it will seem crowded. I think 
the following articles are all you will need: a 
simple bench or settle that opens, affording 
a place for gloves, brushes, etc.; over this a 
mirror, with hooks (if it is necessary) for hats; 
a dull-colored pottery jar for umbrellas, and if 
there is still room a very small stand. 


The Willow Chair Attractive and Useful 


Do you consider willow chairs proper to use 
in our living-room with our few nice pieces of 
mahogany? We like the comfort of them, but 
feel perhaps that they would be too informal. 

S. N. E. 


I see no reason why carefully selected willow 
or wicker chairs would not be appropriate and 
also very attractive in your room. They have 
a distinct style of their own and do not aim to 
be other than what they appear to be. I would 
take care, however, to avoid any of elaborate 
design; the simple shapes are the only good 
ones, excepting perhaps the Bombay or hour- 
glass chairs, which, however, although lovely in 
form, do not wear as well. A willow chair of 
good and simple lines suggests utility and com- 
fort, and if at any time you come into posses- 
sion of just the piece of mahogany you desire 
for its place the willow chair has the added 
advantage of being equally useful in the bed- 
room or on the piazza. 


Reception-Hall Used as a Living-Room 


I am building a small house and will have a 
reception-hall that will be used as a living- 
room. My dining-room will open into this by 
a sliding door. I shall use the same style fur- 
niture in both of these rooms. Will you tell 
me if it is permissible to use the same paper in 
both? Iam anxious to treat them alike if it is 
considered an allowable thing to do. 

> ae fae An 

It is not only in perfectly good taste to cover 
the walls of adjoining rooms alike, when they 
will always be thrown together, but it is also 
often a great relief to see this treatment after 
looking at so many houses where all the rooms 
are of different colors and sometimes all of 
them conflicting. 


To Fix Up an Old-Fashioned Table 

I have an old-fashioned table with a marble 
top, eighteen by thirty-six inches, and a heavy 
formal base. I want to have it refinished and 
a wooden top put on in place of the old one. 
Would it be allowable to make this new top 
twenty-four by forty-eight inches? The only 
ornamentation on the table is a small beading 
on the bottom of the band that supports the 
top. Ought this to be repeated on the edge of 
the new top? YRAM. 


Your plan for the table is an excellent one. 
This style is so frequently made with leaves 
which, when kept open, form a large top, that 
the increased size of yours will not make it 
seem too large for the base. If it is a possible 
thing get old mahogany for the top—it will be 
a better color for the old standard and not 
likely to warp. Two leaves taken from some 
old wreck of a table will serve your purpose, 
since a surface as large as twenty-four by forty- 
eight inches would have to be pieced anyway. 
Let the edge be either straight or slightly 
rounded, but not beaded, as this corresponding 
feature on the base will not show when the top 
is so extended. 


The Cozy Corner is a Thing of the Past 

What kind of material would you advise for 
a cozy corner in my room at school? 

SCHOOLGIRL. 

I advise you most strongly not to have such 
an arrangement in your room. The so-called 
cozy corner has been long since discarded 
even by those whose misguided taste prompted 
them to want it. Apart from all questions of 
taste, however, I beg you to consider how bad 
cozy corners are from a sanitary point of view, 
as to clean them regularly or properly requires 
an amount of time and trouble that only one 
person in a thousand is willing to give, and 
consequently they collect a shocking amount 
of dust and dirt. 


Dining-Room and Adjoining Room 

Will you kindly let me know if you think a 
golden oak table and cane-seated chairs are right 
for my dining-room? The varnish has a very 
high finish and I am wondering if it could not 
be finished differently. What kind of a parlor 
set ought to go in the adjoining room in order to 
harmonize with the dining-room? FRawns. 


I think you will be very well satisfied with 
your furniture, granting that its lines are good 
and simple, if you have it scraped and finished 
dull, as you suggest. The high polish com- 
monly put on oak is really its most objec- 
tionable feature. Cane-seated chairs are in 
perfectly good style. Have you a living-room? 
If not why do you plan for a formally furnished 
parlor with a “set” of furniture in it? It 
makes the most useless sort of room in any 
but a very large and spacious house. It is not 
at all necessary to consider the dining-room 
furniture when selecting that for the adjoining 
room, as it is quite proper and often desirable 
to have a variety through the house. If, how- 
ever, you are planning to use this as a living- 
room get what pieces you can that are good 
and look well together in mahogany, cherry, 
or any dark stained wood, according to your 
purse, and intersperse with it willow furniture 
stained to match, and made comfortable and 
attractive with cushions. 


A Yellow Effect for Dining-Room Walls 


Will you tell me what would be in good 
taste for the dining-room walls in my new 
house? F.M. W. 


Except to say that in general, other things 
permitting, yellow is a good and cheerful color- 
ing for a dining-room, it would be impossible 
to advise you when you give no details such as 
woodwork, exposure and size of your room. 
If you will send careful descriptions of your 
room and its relation to the others in your 
house, with their colors as well, THE JoURNAL’S 
Room Editor will be delighted to offer you 
suggestions. 


Vezgetable-Dishes of Silver 

I have been given for my silver wedding a 
pair of dishes exactly like vegetable-dishes 
except that they are silver. Kindly inform me 
as to what use I should put them, as I am in 
an isolated spot and consequently do not feel 
familiar with many customs that are modern. 

IGNORANCE. 

The silver dishes you describe are undoubt- 
edly vegetable-dishes, and are properly used 
just as you would use those made of china. 
If your table is served so simply that you have 
your various dishes arranged on the table, 
instead of being passed to you by a maid, these 
bits of silver will add to the attractive appear- 
ance of your meal. 


Coloring Paraffin Candles 

Will you kindly tell me how to color paraffin 
candles pink? I cannot get them the desired 
shade. BERTHA. 

Candles, to be properly colored, should be 
done at the time they are in liquid form 
before they are put into moulds, otherwise they 
will not be thoroughly colored and that will 
show when they are burned. If you cannot get 
a desirable shade by writing to some reliable 
shop where they have an assortment I would 
advise you to use white, which, with an attract- 
ive pink shade, is really in far better taste. 


To Utilize a Photograph Rail in a Bedroom 


One of the bedrooms in the house which we 
have hired is a dainty little affair in blue and 
white, and the only objection to it is that it has 
a photograph rail around it. What would look 
well on this in place of photographs, or would a 
few of them look all right? PEGGY. 


A few photographs on this rail, if they are 
framed simply and in good taste, will look quite 
proper and far better than to have it filled 
from one end to the other with pictures of peo- 
ple who perhaps do not mean much to you, and 
whose photographs have little to recommend 
them as decoration. Besides the few pictures 
one cares to have occupy so conspicuous a 
position there are few things that properly go 
on a rail of this kind; but if you happen to 
have a few pretty bits of china, pewter or 
brass they will add to the interest of the room, 
but only an occasional piece. 


The Decoration of Entire Rooms 


Will not be taken up in this department for the reason that each room is such a dis- 
tinct proposition, is of an interest largely confined, and because such descriptions 
take up so much space. Where a plan of decoration for an entire room is desired 
such advice as is possible by mail will be gladly given, provided a clear description of 
the room is sent, its exact dimensions, its relation to other rooms, and its exposure, 
| and the approximate amount desired to be spent upon it. Where a sketch of the 
| room can be sent it is better. Every letter should contain a stamped, addressed 
| envelope, and should be sent to The Room Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Pierce 


Boilers and 
Radiators 






PIERCE 


Have you forgotten 
how cold you were 
last winter ? 


Do you know how simple a matter it is 
to get adequate, helpful, economical 
heat all over the house in any weather? 

The heat for your house—the house 
you have or the one you are going to 
build—is steam or hot water. The in- 
stallation of either is up to your steam- 
fitter. The selection of the boiler and 
the radiators—both vital to successful 
heating—should certainly not be left 
entirely to others. 


Send for this 
‘ogi Primer. It’s a 


































for your|| gUidetoa warm 

House? home. It’s free. 
imer for the man 

whois aboutvobuild 1 Tt tells about all kinds 























| old howe comiorutle}} | of heat. It explains the 
shortcomings of hotair, 
tells how steam heats and how hot 
water heats and the difference between 
the two. It shows the way to get 
enough heat, clean and healthful heat 
and heat at a low cost. 

It discusses Pierce Boilers and Radi- 
ators because any book on successful 
heating must include successful boilers 
and radiators. 

Send for the Primer today and read 
it, then you will be equipped to co- 
operate with your steam-fitter or archi- 
tect in getting a perfectly heated house. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. 
246 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Showrooms in principal cities. 






































Summer 
is Here 


Make your porch 
acool, cozy out- 
door room by day 
and a protected 
sleeping place on 
sultry nights. 





Porch 
Vudor G2 


Vudor Porch Shades keep out the glare 
and heat of the sun, yet leave the porch airy 
and breeze-open. 


Vudor Porch Shades are made of wide strips of light 
wood, firmly bound with strong seine twine. They are 
artistically stained with appropriate weather-proof colors, 
making an ornament to any home. Wudor Porch 
Shades must not be confused with flimsy bamboo or 
imported screens. Wudor Porch Shades cost from $2.50 
up, according to width. An ordinary porch can be 
shaded at a cost of from $3.50 to $10.00. 


Today—Now—Send for booklet 


We will send you, free, upon receipt of a postal card 
request, the beautiful Vudor booklet fully describing and 
illustrating, in actual colors, Wudor Porch Shades and 
Vudor Hammocks. With the booklet we will send you 


name of dealer in your town. 


Hough Shade Corporation, 220 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
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**Devices for Hanging Up 
Everything —Little and Big 
Without Disfiguring Walls’’ 


Moore Push-Pins 


Those world-famous glass and steel 
devices for fastening up small pictures. 
draperies, etc., by a simple pressure o 
the fingers. Two sizes, Nos. | and 2, 


10c. %2 doz., either size. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


oolbs Scientifically constructed of brass and steel, 
capable of sustaining heavy framed pictures, 

mirrors, hall racks, etc. (See illustration.) 

i ‘ "Two sizes, No. 25, 10c. 


Easily put up 
V2 doz.; No. 28, 10c. % doz. 


Ne\ MoorePushThumbtacks 
Distinguished for their fine tool-tem 

steel needle-points firmly imbedded in brass 

heads. Uselal pata Any Three sizes, 

| Nos. 31, 32 and 33, 10c. per doz., either 


size. ounted on red blocks. 


At stationery, hardware and photo 














L supply stores or by mail. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
714 N. 26th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Won its Favor Through its Flavor”— 
Made from Selected White Corn 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 





All out-doors 
invites your Kodak. 


Make the most of the summer sunshine; keep for your Kodak Book a record of every 


happy outing. There’s a new pleasure in every phase of photography—pleasure in the 
taking, pleasure in the finishing but most of all pleasure in possessing pictures of the places 
and people that you are interested in. 


And it is all very simple by the Kodak system—so simple that even the children can and do make good pictures. 
No dark room for any part of the work—not even when you do your own developing and printing. 


And it’s less expensive than you think. There are Kodaks from $5.00 up and Brownies (they work like Kodaks) 
from one dollar to twelve dollars. Ask your dealer or write us for the free, illustrated catalogue of Kodaksand Brownies. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





